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I  DEDICATE  THIS  WORK 


FOREWORD 


At  last  I  have  done  it — I  have  written  my  memoirs 
and  this  book  is  the  result.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
friends,  publishers,  and  others  have  importuned  me  to  write 
a  history  of  my  life  and  work.  They  urged  that  I  owed 
this  not  only  to  myself,  but  also  to  the  labor  movement  and 
to  the  people  generally.  For  myself  I  had  no  liking  for 
the  task.  I  felt  that  I  could  be  of  greater  service  as  a 
fighter  than  as  a  writer.  Indeed,  I  never  regarded  either 
myself  or  my  relation  to  the  work  in  which  I  was  engaged 
as  of  sufficient  interest  or  importance  to  justify  undertak¬ 
ing  an  autobiography,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  then,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to  be, 
completely  engrossed  in  the  struggle  of  labor.  I  believed 
that  I  did  not  have  the  right  to  take  the  time  for  such  work 
from  my  hourly  and  daily  duties  to  fellow- workers  and  to 
fellow-citizens  in  our  effort  to  abolish  wrongs  and  injustice 
too  long  endured  and  to  attain  and  maintain  rights  and 
justice  too  long  denied. 

Finally,  in  1919,  I  overcame  my  scruples,  upon  the 
pressure  of  my  most  earnest  supporters  and  the  publishers 
of  this  book,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  and  began  the 
research  for  this  work.  As  my  life  covers  a  long  span  and 
the  years  have  been  crowded,  I  could  not  rely  upon  my 
memory  for  details  or  sequence.  It  was  necessary,  if  the 
work  was  to  be  at  all  worthy,  for  a  thorough  research  to 
be  made  of  my  work  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  activity  in 
the  cause  of  labor.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  me 
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with  my  constantly  pressing  duties  to  undertake  that  part 
of  the  work.  Florence  Calvert  Thorne,  a  rare  student  of 
sociology,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
for  several  years  an  assistant  to  me  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Federationist  (the  official  monthly 
magazine  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor),  upon  my 
request  undertook  this  research  work  and  entered  gladly 
and  painstakingly  upon  the  task.  Every  avenue  which 
promised  even  the  slightest  information,  friendly  or  antag¬ 
onistic,  was  ransacked;  notes  made  and  submitted  to  me. 
It  has  been  a  strange  experience  for  me  how  at  the  mere 
reference  to  a  subject  or  event,  the  whole  experience  in  its 
many  aspects  came  to  me  and  I  lived  the  past  again  and 
recorded  it.  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  Miss  Thorne’s  patient 
search  which  for  years  she  gave  to  the  task.  Without  that 
assistance  this  work  would  never  have  been  begun,  much 
less  completed.  While,  of  course,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  she  was  compensated  for  her  work,  it  requires  some¬ 
thing  infinitely  more  than  mere  money  compensation  to 
pay  for  her  help  in  thus  getting  most  of  the  facts  upon 
which  this  record  is  made. 

I  feel  it  a  duty  to  record  the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
Rosa  Lee  Guard,  who  has  so  ably  and  faithfully  served  as 
my  secretary  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  Coming  to 
me  as  a  stenographer  with  predilections  against  the  labor 
movement,  she  became  deeply  impressed  with  the  justice 
of  the  cause  and  the  nobility  of  our  aspirations  and  human- 
itarianism.  I  am  indebted  not  only  to  her  historical  intui¬ 
tion  in  keeping  records,  but  also  to  her  unfailing  service 
and  devotion  to  the  purposes  which  I  sought  to  achieve 
and  her  assistance  in  accomplishing  the  work  devolving 
upon  me.  I  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  always 
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having  the  co-operation  of  confidential  assistants  devoted 
to  the  high  purposes  of  the  labor  movement. 

Of  the  early  years  of  my  life  I  had  no  records  and 
many  of  the  events  had  been  driven  past  recall  by  the 
crowded  years  that  had  followed.  My  three  brothers, 
Henry,  Lewis  (now  dead),  and  Alexander,  contributed 
many  recollections  which  brought  the  early  years  again 
vividly  to  my  mind.  My  old  friends,  Ferdinand  Laurrell, 
George  W.  Perkins,  John  Morrison,  and  Edward  King  gen¬ 
erously  helped  me  to  gather  my  data  and  to  verify  order 
of  events.  John  P.  Frey  aided  in  refreshing  my  recollec¬ 
tions  of  events  in  the  World  War. 

In  these  pages  I  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  industry 
and  the  organization  of  the  trade  in  which  I  was  employed 
for  twenty-six  years  as  a  wage-earner.  My  readers  may 
tire  of  the  details  into  which  I  have  gone  on  the  subject, 
so  that  impatience  and  criticism  from  their  viewpoint  may 
be  justified;  but  this  work  is  intended  to  give  some  account 
of  my  life,  my  work,  and  whatever  development  has  come 
to  me.  This  development  cannot  be  understood  without 
knowledge  of  the  environment  and  aspirations  of  my  young 
manhood. 

In  these  memoirs  I  have  hewed  to  the  line.  Statements 
of  fact  plainly  and  truthfully  set  forth  are  in  themselves 
interesting.  Exaggerations  do  not  add  to  their  real  interest 
or  value.  I  had  this  motto  in  mind: 

.  .  .  Nothing  extenuate 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

To  this  fundamental  standard  I  have  strictly  adhered  for 
at  least  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  personal  respect  which  has  been  shown  even  by 
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my  antagonists  for  that  for  which  I  have  stood  and  now 
stand,  I  greatly  prize,  but  this  respect  has  never  either  influ¬ 
enced  me  or  diverted  me  in  the  slightest  degree  from  my 
course. 

To  the  great  mass  of  our  working  people,  organized 
and  unorganized,  to  our  citizenry  generally,  I  feel  and 
express  an  unqualified  obligation  for  their  confidence  in 
my  integrity  of  purpose  in  trying  to  serve  them  faithfully 
and  well. 

To  all  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  men 
in  the  organized  labor  movement  of  my  time  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  and  everlastingly  grateful. 

To  the  man  who  helped  in  guiding  me  aright  at  the 
time  when  I  was  groping  for  the  right  course,  when  I  was 
governed  by  sentiment  and  my  emotions  more  than  by  my 
judgment  and  understanding;  this  man,  wage-earner, 
cigarmaker,  sage,  fighter  for  truth,  justice,  freedom,  labor 
— Karl  Ferdinand  Malcolm  Laurrell — I  gratefully  dedi¬ 
cate  this  work. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

December  23,  1923. 


Samuel  Gompers. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTE 


Mr.  Gompers  personally  placed  the  manuscript  of  his 
Autobiography  in  the  publishers’  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1923,  in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  published 
the  following  Fall.  However,  various  causes  conspired  to 
make  necessary  the  postponement  of  the  publishing  date 
until  the  early  Spring  of  1925,  with  the  unforeseen  result 
that  the  author  did  not  live  to  see  publication. 

As  Seventy  Years  of  Life  and  Labor  has  now  to 
be  issued  as  a  posthumous  work,  it  has  seemed  desirable 
that  a  Summary  of  Mr.  Gompers’  life  during  1924  should 
be  included,  and  a  short  account  of  this  closing  year  has 
been  written  by  Miss  Florence  Thorne,  associated  with  Mr. 
Gompers  in  the  preparation  of  his  Autobiography,  and  will 
be  found  as  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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at  birth  of  their  strike  baby,  156-7;  employment  at  Stachel- 
berg’s,  158;  prevents  strike  when  asked  to  leave,  158-9; 
left  Schoenlong’s  after  attempt  to  buy  his  influence,  159-60; 
Laurrell  gets  him  a  job,  160-1;  shop  discussion  over  personal 
rights,  161-2;  turning  point  in  life — attempts  to  withdraw 
from  active  union  work,  162-3. 

VIII.  Building  an  International  Trade  Union .  164 

Democratic  constructive  development  began  with  Stras- 
ser’s  presidency,  164;  personal  friendship  and  co-operation 
with  Strasser,  165;  early  trade  agreements,  165-6; 
development  of  principles  of  benefit  features,  166;  benefit 
measures  proposed  to  conventions,  166;  converting 
Strasser  to  union  benefits  as  cohesive  forces,  167-8;  pro¬ 
posals  to  stabilize  unions  (1880  Convention),  168;  develop¬ 
ing  federated  trade  unions,  169;  proposal  to  eliminate 
restrictions  on  membership,  169;  proposes  international 
exchange  of  union  cards  and  initiative  and  referendum  for 
election  of  officers,  170;  union  program  for  1881,  170; 
administrative  machinery,  170-2;  establishing  regulation 
of  strikes,  172-3;  eligibility  to  1885  Convention  chal¬ 
lenged,  173;  service  to  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  173;  friendly  tolerance  of  Kirschner’s  Socialism, 
173-4;  appointment  Kirschner  secretary  of  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  174-5;  Sam  Goldwater 
plays  a  practical  joke,  175;  growing  personal  acquaintance 
with  labor  men,  175-6;  walking  the  railway  ties  to  keep 
an  engagement,  176-7;  the  service  of  “hobo”  workmen, 

177;  Sam  Goldwater  and  John  Lynch  “put  up  a  job,” 
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177-8;  secures  approval  for  election  of  officers  by  initia¬ 
tive  and  referendum,  178-9;  Perkins  elected  president 
and  Samuel  Gompers  first  vice-president,  179;  period  of 
no  conventions  and  socialist  manipulation,  179-80; 
definition  of  trade  unionist,  180-1;  defects  of  initiative  and 
referendum,  181;  Chicago  (1923)  Convention  removes  all 
restrictions  on  union  membership  for  any  worker 
employed  in  trade,  182. 

IX.  Learning  Something  of  Legislation .  183 

Pioneer  problems  in  labor  legislation,  183-4;  attempt  to 
get  Federal  legislation,  184-5;  Washington  trip,  185; 
advice  from  Senator  Allison  on  presenting  argument, 
185-6;  Secretary  Sherman’s  proposal,  186;  begin  effort 
to  get  state  law  prohibiting  tenement  production,  186-7; 
effect  of  campaign  on  public  health  authority,  187;  makes 
an  investigation  of  tenements  disguised  as  book  agent, 
187-9;  organize  political  campaign  on  non-partisan  basis 
to  secure  law,  189-90;  Socialists  oppose  union  effort  to 
re-elect  Edward  Grosse,  190;  German  exiles  under 
Bismarckian  laws,  190-1;  helps  to  inform  Theodore 
Roosevelt  of  the  evils  of  tenement  production,  191-2; 
the  “steal”  of  the  tenement  bill,  192;  effort  to  get  bill 
through  next  legislature,  192-3;  opposition  of  Board  of 
Health,  193;  hearing  before  Governor  Cleveland,  193-4; 
mass  meeting  to  celebrate  signing  of  bill,  194;  resentment 
at  failure  of  International  to  reimburse  No.  144  for 
expenses  in  securing  tenement  law,  195-6;  tenement  act 
declared  unconstitutional,  196;  new  act  also  brought  in 
court  and  declared  unconstitutional,  196-7;  decide  to 
put  dependence  in  economic  organization,  197-8. 

X.  Union  Turbulence .  199 

Socialist  cigarmakers  organize  secret  faction  to  control 
union,  199;  exchange  recriminations  over  trade  union 
political  tactics,  199-200;  disputed  election  of  president, 

200;  Strasser  decides  against  Socialists,  200-1;  Socialists 
refuse  to  abide  by  decision  and  secede,  201;  seceders 
attempt  to  control  property  of  No.  144,  201-2;  trade 
unionists  control  charter  and  funds,  202-3;  seceders 
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prefer  charges  against  Strasser  to  Executive  Board,  203; 
unwisdom  of  Executive  Board,  203-4;  unity  restored,  204. 

Book  II 

XI.  A  National  Organization  in  the  Making .  207 

Education  through  Economic  and  Sociological  Club,  207; 
discards  parlimentary  niceties  for  rule  of  common  sense, 

207;  pledge  to  service  of  union  group,  208-9;  names  of 
group,  209;  meeting  places  of  club,  209;  Number  10 
Stanton  Street  crowd,  210;  authorize  letter  urging  federa¬ 
tion,  210-11;  promote  International  Labor  Union,  212; 
assistance  to  textile  strikers  at  Cohoes,  212-14;  typo¬ 
graphical  union  seeks  to  further  a  federation  movement, 

214;  the  Terre  Haute  conference,  215;  no  definite  ideals  to 
follow,  215-16;  need  for  Federal  law  excluding  coolie  labor 
drew  cigarmakers  to  national  movement, 216-1 7;  increasing 
trend  to  industrialism  made  national  organization  neces¬ 
sary,  217-18;  Elected  delegate  to  Pittsburgh  Congress, 
218-19;  attends  first  national  labor  gathering,  219-20; 
first  address  to  national  labor  congress,  220-21;  advised 
of  committee  report  recommending  him  for  permanent 
president,  221-2;  attacked  as  Socialist  by  morning  paper, 

222;  hearing  and  explanation,  222-3;  declines  nomina¬ 
tion  for  president,  223;  serves  on  committee  on  plan  of 
organization,  223-5;  legislative  objects  of  new  Federation, 
225-6;  speech  on  child  labor,  226;  tariff  discussion  rift, 

227;  elected  vice-president  legislative  committee,  228; 
design  seal  and  outline  circular,  228;  finances  of  Federa¬ 
tion,  228-9;  suggests  records  of  official  acts,  229;  resolu¬ 
tion  on  political  policy,  229-30;  finding  the  functions  and 
the  technique  of  trade  unions,  230;  helping  to  promote  the 
Federation,  230-31;  second  congress  lays  new  emphasis  on 
possibilities  of  economic  action,  231-3;  arbitrated  Tageblatt 
dispute  for  Miller,  233;  elected  president  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  (1882),  233;  arranges  with  Senator  Blair  for  dele¬ 
gates  to  New  York  congress  to  help  investigation,  234-5; 
address  to  the  congress,  235-6;  social  side  of  congress,  237; 
prevented  from  attending  Chicago  congress, 23  7-8;  presents 
to  Washington  congress  need  for  organizing  women  and 
protecting  children,  238;  visit  to  Bureau  of  Labor,  239-40, 
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XII.  A  Fight  to  the  Finish .  241 


Manufacturers  propose  wage  reductions,  241;  cigarmakers 
prepare  to  strike,  241-2;  Central  Labor  Union  promoted  by 
Socialists  and  K.  of  L.  had  displaced  Amalgamated  Trades 
and  Labor  Unions  devoted  to  trade  unions,  242-4;  organ¬ 
ize  Defiance  Assembly  as  avenue  of  information,  244-5; 

K.  of  L.  encroach  on  trade  union  field,  245-6;  serves  on 
committee  to  protest  against  wage  reduction  and  devise 
strategy,  247-8;  K.  of  L.  foster  division  in  ranks,  248-9; 
editor  of  the  Picket  in  defense  of  trade  unionism,  249-50; 
deciding  on  editorial  policy,  250-1;  send  strikers  to  San 
Francisco,  251;  ask  K.  of  L.  to  investigate  war  on  cigar- 
makers’  union  No.  144,  251-2;  statement  in  investigation 
disputed,  252-3;  committee  to  arouse  trade  union  execu¬ 
tives  to  necessity  for  united  action,  253;  Home  Club 
machinations  made  public,  253-5;  conferences  with  Victor 
Drury,  256;  call  for  trade  union  conference,  256-7;  con¬ 
ference  adopts  proposal  to  submit  to  K.  of  L.,  257-8;  goes 
with  trade  union  committee  to  Cleveland  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  258-9;  trade  union  treaty  not  approved,  259-61; 
report  to  trade  unions,  261-2;  Richmond  Assembly  out¬ 
laws  cigarmakers’  unions,  262-3. 

XIII.  Federation .  264 

Committee  calls  conference  for  protection  of  trade  union¬ 
ism,  264;  arranges  to  co-ordinate  trade  union  conference 
and  annual  meeting  of  old  Federation,  264-5;  statement 
on  personal  charge  in  K.  of  L.  official  report,  266-7;  be¬ 
lieved  Powderly  not  responsible  for  attack,  267-8;  deci¬ 
sion  to  form  a  federation  to  defend  and  protect  trade 
unionism,  268;  elected  president  of  A.  F.  of  L.,  268-9; 
interim  financial  difficulties,  269-70;  organizing  the 
activity  of  new  Federation,  270-71;  first  Federation 
office,  271-2;  the  group  of  office  helpers,  272;  privations 
entailed  in  early  work,  272-4;  family  share  in  sacrifices, 

274;  developing  new  field  of  activity,  274;  revolt  of  K. 
of  L.  labor  press,  275;  prepares  to  meet  K.  of  L.  issue  in 
State  Workingmen’s  Assembly,  275;  report  as  president 
of  the  Assembly,  276;  fictitious  credentials  delay  work, 

276;  attacked  by  man  with  pistol,  277;  agreement  break- 
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ing  control  of  K.  of  L.  group,  277-8;  getting  Federation 
established,  278-9;  frustrates  attempt  of  Craftsman  to 
prevent  I.  T.  U.  from  affiliating  with  A.  F.  of  L.,  279-81; 
advises  Elliott  as  to  procedure  regarding  Powderly’s 
book,  281-2;  participates  in  Joe  Buchanan’s  effort  to 
conciliate  K.  of  L.  and  trade  unionists,  282;  attends  St. 
Louis  conference,  283;  established  the  principle — union 
card  is  credential  of  labor  movement,  283;  decides  efforts 
to  reach  agreement  with  K.  of  L.  useless,  284;  efforts  to 
increase  affiliations  to  Federation,  284-5;  organizing 
state  branches,  286;  strike  policy  outlined  in  1887,  286; 
cornerstone  of  trade  unionism,  286-7. 

XIV.  Eight  Hours .  288 

First  contact  with  eight-hour  day,  288;  mission  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  on  behalf  of  eight-hour  law,  288-9;  contacts 
with  early  advocates  of  eight-hours,  289-90;  drafts  reso¬ 
lution  to  establish  eight-hours  on  May  1,  1886,  290;  par¬ 
ticipates  in  work  to  carry  out  resolution,  290-91;  proposed 
agreement  with  employers,  291;  effort  to  get  K.  of  L. 
cooperation,  291-2;  movement  stopped  by  Chicago  Hay- 
market  catastrophe,  293-4;  securing  eight-hour  literature, 
294-5;  personal  work  for  eight  hours,  295-6;  statement 
on  general  strike,  296;  sends  McGregor  to  International 
Labor  Congress  (1889)  to  secure  endorsement  eight-hour 
movement,  296-8;  speakers  for  the  1889  campaign, 
298-9;  results  of  effort,  299;  arrange  for  miners  to  head 
1891  eight-hour  compaign,  299-300;  first  trip  to  Pacific 
Coast,  300;  personal  acquaintances  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  301;  purposes  of  trip,  301;  reception  in  Denver, 
302-3;  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Sacramento,  303-4; 
participates  in  seamen’s  anniversary,  304-5;  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  coast  and  eastward  trip,  305—6;  learns  of 
coke  makers’  strike  which  involved  eight-hour  compaign, 
306-7;  vain  attempts  to  adjust  controversy,  307-8; 
learns  miners  have  called  off  movement,  3°^>  eight-hour 
objective  accepted  in  labor  program,  309-10. 

XV.  Henry  George’s  Campaign .  311 

Police  brutality  and  legal  injustice  spurs  New  York  labor 
to  political  action,  311-12;  editorial  expression  on  labor 
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party,  312;  Henry  George  movement  originally  trade  union 
movement,  313-14;  in  charge  of  Speakers’  Bureau  for 
campaign,  314;  petition  Governor  Hill  for  pardon  for 
Theiss  boycotters,  314;  appointed  on  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Henry  George  campaign,  314-15;  secretary  Henry 
George  Legions  of  New  York  City,  316;  speeches  to  mass 
meetings,  316-17;  George  compliments  his  voice,  317; 
opposition  of  Catholic  Church,  317-18;  big  rally  preced¬ 
ing  election,  318;  speech  at  Cooper  Union,  319;  vote, 
319-20;  post-election  rally  and  dinner  to  campaign  jour¬ 
nalists,  320-1;  The  Standard,  321;  political  organization 
made  permanent,  322;  declares  Federation  neutral,  322; 
personal  friendship  with  George,  322-3;  presides  over 
debate  between  George  and  Schewitsch,  323;  the  move¬ 
ment  degenerates,  323-4;  takes  issue  with  Pentecost, 
324-5;  discuss  issues  in  Federation  office,  325-6. 

XVI.  A  Rope  of  Sand .  327 

Detailed  and  personal  character  of  early  work  for  Federa¬ 
tion,  327;  first  long  trip  for  A.  F.  of  L.,  327-8;  financial 
difficulties,  328-9;  a  seeker  of  men,  329;  changes  of 
Federation  office,  329-30;  office  correspondence,  330-31; 
painstaking  details  to  foster  “cohesive  forces,”  331-2;  P. 

J.  McGuire  chief  source  of  assistance,  332;  financial 
records  irksome,  332-3;  full-time  secretary  elected,  333; 
withdraws  from  local  work,  333;  issues  commissions  for 
organizers,  334-5;  seeking  the  fellowship  of  men,  335-6; 
Chicago  group  of  cooperating  trade  unionists,  336;  Bos¬ 
ton  group,  337;  San  Francisco  group,  337-8;  developing 
plans  to  build  up  membership,  338;  Homestead  strike 
indicative  of  industrial  changes,  338;  Carnegie’s  personal 
management,  339;  reasons  for  decline  of  steel  workers’ 
union,  340;  submits  plan  to  adapt  organization  to  indus¬ 
trial  change,  340;  departments,  341;  list  of  organizations 
assisted,  341-2;  favors  writing  off  loans,  342-3;  help 
given  the  miners,  343-4;  very  personal  relations  with 
some  organizations,  344-5;  aid  to  brewers,  345-7;  help 
to  seamen,  347-8;  advises  California  labor  not  to  elect 
Furuseth  to  Congress,  349-50;  helps  street  car  men  to 
organize,  350-51;  convention  refuses  to  affiliate,  351; 
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advises  Mahon  in  favor  of  policy  of  maintenance  of  con¬ 
tracts,  352-4. 

XVII.  Denver  Defeat  and  My  Sabbatical  Year .  355 

Defeat  for  presidency  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  (1894),  355;  con¬ 
tributing  industrial  conditions,  356;  Socialist  hostility, 
356~7>  Gompers  stand  on  convention  souvenir  grafts, 

357- 8;  vote,  358;  political  combination  against  him, 

358- 60;  without  office  and  bankrupt,  360-61;  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Federation  files,  361;  appreciation  of  Boston  trade 
unionists,  361-2;  courtesies  from  tailors,  362-3;  organ¬ 
izing  work  for  garment  workers,  363—5;  fraternal  delegate 
to  British  Trade  Union  Congress  (1895),  365-6;  trip  to 
Paris,  366-7;  trip  to  Hamburg,  367;  trip  to  Amsterdam, 
367-9- 

XVIII.  Again  Commandeered .  370 

Recalled  to  Federation  leadership  to  oppose  compulsory 
arbitration,  370-71;  finds  retrogression  in  Indianapolis 
office,  371-2;  sickness,  372-3;  discussion  with  Prescott 
on  printer’s  attitude  toward  linotype,  373;  speaking  in 
the  gas  belt,  373-4;  helping  the  steel  strikers  in  Indiana, 
374-5;  Federation  progress,  375;  decision  on  dispute  over 
officers  of  waiters’  organization,  375-8;  McCraith’s  lack 
of  cooperation,  378-9;  finds  Washington  office  for  Fed¬ 
eration,  379;  serves  on  committee  National  Labor  Head¬ 
quarters,  379;  arranges  ceremony  breaking'of  ground  and 
cornerstone  laying,  379;  gratification  in  dedication  of 
labor’s  home,  380. 

XIX.  Socialists  as  I  Know  Them .  381 

Marxian  and  Lassallean  Socialists  known  personally, 
381-2;  leaders  of  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  Socialist 
Party  known,  383;  reasons  for  opposing  Socialist  Party, 
383-4;  official  decision  in  C.  L.  U.  charter  case  which 
concentrated  Socialist  opposition  against  him,  384-7; 
ruled  convention  of  A.  F.  of  L.  to  be  conducted  in  English, 
387-8;  Socialist  propaganda  to  discredit  him  and  Feder¬ 
ation  in  Europe,  388-91;  Chicago  discussion  of  Plank  No. 

10,  391-2;  tentative  resignation  at  Chicago,  392;  defeat 
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of  Plank  io  at  Denver  enrages  Socialists,  392-4;  delights 
in  annually  defeating  Socialist  resolutions,  394-5;  anec¬ 
dotes  of  Socialist  tactics,  395-6;  Boston  denunciation  of 
Socialists,  397-8;  Socialists  try  to  force  him  out  of 
National  Civic  Federation,  399-400;  defeats  Socialist 
effort  to  substitute  legislative  for  economic  methods  in 
private  industry,  400-402. 

XX.  Efforts  to  Disrupt  the  Federation .  403 

Dual  organization,  403;  relations  with  railway  labor 
leaders,  403-4;  first  knowledge  of  A.  R.  U.  plan,  404; 
differences  between  Debs  and  Arthur,  405;  opinion  of 
Debs’  position,  405-6;  attitude  on  industrial  unions,  406; 
Federation  and  its  president  become  involved  in  Pullman 
strike,  407-8;  calls  conference  of  labor  executives,  408; 
efforts  to  adjust  strike,  409-41 1;  position  on  “general 
strike,”  411-13;  efforts  to  get  brotherhoods  to  affiliate, 

414;  statement  on  government  ownership  before  Pullman 
Investigation,  415;  on  compulsory  arbitration,  415;  rea¬ 
sons  for  Debs’  loss  of  usefulness,  415-16;  efforts  to  secure 
Debs  release  from  war  sentence  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 

416;  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance,  417;  earliest 
acquaintance  with  DeLeon,  417;  efforts  to  block  secession 
and  dual  organization,  418-20;  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  420;  tries  to  prevent  Socialist  domination  of 
western  miners,  420-21;  tries  to  prevent  withdrawal, 

422;  tries  to  secure  reaffiliation,  422-4;  personal  en¬ 
counters  with  Socialists  and  I.  W.  W.’s,  425-7. 

Book  III 

XXL  What  I  Have  Tried  to  Do  in  the  Field  of  Education  431 
Educational  work  to  develop  trade  union  principles  and 
program,  431-2;  habit  of  making  notes,  432;  developing 
the  concept  of  the  union  as  a  stabilizing  agency,  432-3; 
connection  with  Ethical  Culture  Society,  433;  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Social  Reform  Club,  434;  help  to  establish 
free  public  lecture  system  in  schools,  434-5;  reasons  for 
dissolution  of  club,  435-6;  connection  with  People’s 
Institute,  436;  vocational  education,  436;  protest  against 
iniquities  of  early  trade  training  in  schools,  436-7;  efforts 
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to  secure  Federal  legislation  authorizing  vocational  educa- 
cation,  437;  lecture  in  colleges  and  universities  on  labor 
economics,  437-9;  lectures  before  Army  and  Naval  War 
Colleges,  440;  helps  teachers  to  unionize,  440-41 ;  partici¬ 
pates  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  defense  of  freedom  of 
instruction,  441;  contributes  to  opinion  making  forces 
in  the  field  of  adult  education,  442;  promoting  the  labor 
press,  442-3;  getting  labor’s  story  into  the  general  public 
press,  443-4;  presenting  labor’s  case  before  Government 
Commissions,  444;  1878  House  Labor  Investigating  Com¬ 
mittee,  444-6;  1883  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  446;  1894  Congressional  Investigation  of  Pullman 
strike,  446;  1898-1901  Industrial  Commission,  446-7; 

Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  (1914),  447-8; 
connection  with  the  founding  of  Ruskin’s  College,  448—9; 
first  meeting  with  David  Lubin,  449;  tries  to  help  Lubin 
develop  plan  for  co-operative  distribution,  449-50;  helped 
him  to  get  his  plan  for  Agricultural  Institute  before  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  450-51;  personal  friendship  for  Lubin, 
451-2;  last  meeting  with  Lubin,  Rome,  1918,  452-3; 
connection  with  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  453; 
appointed  by  governor  of  New  York  to  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  celebrate  anniversary  of  discovery  of  America, 
453-4;  represented  New  York  on  World’s  Fair  Commit¬ 
tee,  454;  acceptance  of  appointment  opposed  by  Socialists, 

455;  plans  for  a  labor  congress,  455-6;  plan  changed  to 
labor  conference,  456;  foreign  labor  visitors  during  1893, 

457;  conference  and  reproof  of  McGlynn,  457-8;  effort 
to  induce  him  to  intervene  in  Yale  &  Towne  strike, 
458-61;  securing  for  labor  the  right  of  participation  in 
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CHAPTER  I 

FROM  EAST  SIDE  LONDON  TO  EAST  SIDE  NEW  YORK 

The  first  home  that  I  remember  was  in  a  three-story 
brick  house  at  No.  2  Fort  Street,  in  East  Side,  London.  I 
believed  I  was  born  in  that  house  until  my  trip  to  London 
in  1919  when  a  painstaking  reporter  consulted  the  London 
birth  registry  and  announced  that  I  was  born  in  No.  1 1 
Tentor  Street  and  that  my  parents  soon  afterwards  moved 
to  Fort  Street.  I  accepted  the  revision  philosophically,  for 
many  years  of  contact  with  reporters  had  accustomed  me  to 
receiving  from  them  much  novel  and  sometimes  interesting 
information  about  myself.  Like  all  the  other  houses  in 
the  neighborhood,  ours  had  worn  gray  with  the  passing 
years.  My  father  and  mother  lived  on  the  ground  floor. 
My  paternal  grandparents  lived  in  the  second  story  with 
their  four  girls  and  one  boy  just  ten  months  older  than  I. 
On  the  top  floor  lived  Mr.  Lellyveld,  who  had  two  sons, 
Ascher  and  Barnett. 

Just  across  the  street  from  our  house  was  a  silk  factory. 
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That  section  of  London  is  known  as  Spitalfields,  then  about 
a  mile  from  the  London  Ghetto.  Our  apartment  consisted 
of  one  large  front  room  and  a  little  back  room  which  we 
used  in  the  winter  for  storage  and  for  things  which  had 
to  be  kept  cool.  In  the  summertime  father  constructed 
bunks  in  the  little  room  and  we  children  slept  there.  In 
the  wintertime  we  all  slept  in  the  big  room — father  and 
mother  in  the  big  bed  that  had  a  curtain  around  it,  and 
we  children  on  the  floor  in  a  trundle  bed  that  was  rolled 
under  the  big  bed  in  the  daytime.  I  was  the  oldest. 
Besides  me  there  were  Henry,  Alexander,  Lewis,  and  J ack. 
That  front  room  was  sitting-room,  bedroom,  dining-room, 
and  kitchen — the  center  of  our  busy  little  lives  as  we 
learned  the  ways  of  childhood  in  East  Side,  London.  Like 
all  children  of  the  poor,  we  early  found  our  way  to  the 
city  streets — the  place  where  we  began  contacts  and 
struggles  with  our  fellows.  It  is  the  education  of  the  street 
that  produces  that  early  shrewdness  in  the  children  of  those 
who  “have  not”  that  often  leaves  an  ineradicable  differ¬ 
ence  between  them  and  the  children  of  those  “who  have.” 
Life  in  the  streets  had  manifold  fascinations,  but  we  were 
required  to  be  home  for  meals  and  at  other  definite  times. 

My  parents  were  both  Hollanders  born  in  Amsterdam. 
On  the  paternal  side  the  family  name,  Gompers,  came  ori¬ 
ginally  and  many  years  before,  from  Austrian  origin  where 
it  was  spelled  Gompertz  and,  in  some  instances,  Gomperz. 
On  the  maternal  side  the  family  name  was  Rood.  During 
the  Napoleonic  rule  in  Holland,  a  French  soldier  fell  in 
love  with  a  Dutch  girl.  They  were  married,  lived  and 
died  in  Holland,  surrounded  by  a  large  family.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  our  Dutch  branch  of  Roods. 

My  father  and  mother  were  unacquainted  with  each 
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other  in  Holland,  although  they  lived  only  a  few  streets 
apart.  After  my  father  went  to  England,  his  father  estab¬ 
lished  a  profitable  business  between  the  two  countries, 
traveling  back  and  forth  five  or  six  times  a  year.  On  one 
of  these  trips  he  became  acquainted  with  my  maternal 
grandfather  and  his  family,  the  Roods,  who  were  well-to- 
do  tradesmen.  My  mother  listened  to  grandfather’s  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  Old  England  and  became  very  anxious  to 
go  there.  She  accompanied  grandfather  to  London  where 
she  lived  with  the  family  about  two  years  and  there  she 
and  father  married. 

Our  home  preserved  many  of  the  customs  of  the  Dutch 
community  from  which  mother  and  father  came.  In  our 
big  room  was  a  large  fireplace  in  which  mother  had  a  Dutch 
oven  that  produced  what  seemed  to  us  children  marvelously 
delicious  things  to  eat.  All  mother’s  cooking  utensils  were 
of  the  squat,  substantial  Dutch  make,  necessary  for  the  old- 
fashioned  Dutch  cooking  that  nourished  us  youngsters 
three  times  a  day.  We  had  plenty  of  dishes — an  unusual 
possession  in  our  neighborhood.  These  mother  brought  to 
this  country  and  I  have  one  of  her  old  teapots  in  my  present 
home.  She  had  a  big  wooden  ladle  she  used  for  the  thick 
delicious  soup  she  often  made.  I  can  remember  yet  her 
roast  meat  and  a  very  savory  dish  of  baked  potatoes  and 
rice.  The  meat  was  suspended  on  a  string  and  we  children 
were  often  permitted  to  turn  it.  At  regular  intervals 
mother  basted  it — a  job  she  never  entrusted  to  us.  Our 
bread  came  from  a  neighboring  bakery.  I  was  always  glad 
to  be  sent  to  purchase  the  loaf.  We  bought  a  “quarten” — - 
a  four-pound  loaf.  In  those  days  the  bakers  were  required 
to  weigh  each  loaf  as  they  sold  it  and  if  the  big  round 
loaf  was  a  bit  under  weight,  an  extra  slice  was  cut  from 
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another  loaf.  That  extra  slice  never  reached  home — the 
fresh,  warm  bread  was  irresistible  to  my  sturdy  appetite. 

Our  water  came  from  a  big  barrel  in  the  back-yard. 
Our  neighborhood,  like  all  others,  had  a  water  man  who 
came  around  at  regular  intervals  and  turned  on  the  plug 
so  that  all  water  barrels  in  the  neighborhood  could  be 
filled.  It  was  a  serious  matter  to  locate  that  water  man 
to  secure  extra  water  for  emergency  needs.  Our  floor  wras 
scrubbed  regularly  and  covered  with  sand. 

In  the  evening  we  burned  eight-penny  rush  lights  or 
large  candles  which  stood  in  old-fashioned  brass  candle¬ 
sticks.  These  made  a  fairly  good  light  for  that  time.  On 
special  occasions  we  used  a  paraffin  lamp,  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  discovery.  Kerosene  was  too  high  for  daily 
use.  Every  hour  of  the  night  the  beadle  made  his  round. 
It  seems  but  last  night  when  I  heard  “It  is  ten  o’clock  and 
all  is  well,”  and  again  snuggled  under  the  cover  for  peace¬ 
ful  sleep.  Special  occurrences  were  heralded  by  the  town 
crier. 

At  regular  intervals  our  “sitting-room,  bedroom,  dining¬ 
room,  and  kitchen”  was  converted  into  a  bathroom. 
Mother  brought  in  the  wash-tub  and,  with  thorough-going 
Dutch  cleanliness,  scrubbed  us  youngsters  or  superintended 
the  process. 

In  those  days  they  called  me  the  sleepy-head.  Mother 
couldn’t  get  me  up  in  the  morning  and  couldn’t  keep  me 
out  of  bed  in  the  evening — a  distinct  inconvenience  in  that 
room  that  served  all  the  needs  of  the  whole  family.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  stowing  up  sleep  for  later  years  when  I  slept 
when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  were  descendants  of  French 
Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of 
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the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  built  their  characteristic  houses 
with  little  leaded  window-panes  and  in  that  new  home  plied 
their  wonderful  skill  in  silk  weaving  that  brought  fame 
and  wealth  to  Spitalfields.  But  the  passing  of  time  had 
brought  shadows  to  the  buildings  and  changes  to  the  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  my  most  vivid  early  recollections  is  the 
great  trouble  that  came  to  the  silk  weavers  when  machinery 
was  invented  to  replace  their  skill  and  take  their  jobs.  No 
thought  was  given  those  men  whose  trade  was  gone. 
Misery  and  suspense  filled  the  neighborhood  with  a  depress¬ 
ing  air  of  dread.  The  narrow  street  echoed  with  the  tramp 
of  men  walking  the  street  in  groups  with  no  work  to  do. 
Burned  into  my  mind,  was  the  indescribable  effect  of  the 
cry  of  these  men,  “God,  I’ve  no  work  to  do.  Lord  strike 
me  dead — my  wife,  my  kids  want  bread  and  I’ve  no  work 
to  do.”  Child  that  I  was,  that  cry  taught  me  the  world¬ 
wide  feeling  that  has  ever  bound  the  oppressed  together 
in  a  struggle  against  those  who  hold  control  over  the  lives 
and  opportunities  of  those  who  work  for  wages.  That 
feeling  became  a  subconscious  guiding  impulse  that  in  later 
years  developed  into  the  dominating  influence  in  shaping 
my  life. 

Up  and  down  Fort  Street  men  were  walking,  wringing 
their  hands  and  striking  their  heads.  All  their  emotional 
nature  was  voiced  in  the  cry  that  expressed  the  sorrow  of 
fathers  who  could  not  provide  for  family  wants.  That  cry, 
ringing  through  the  street  day  after  day,  never  failed  to  grip 
me  and  draw  me  to  the  window  of  our  little  home  to  watch 
these  men  struggling  against  despair.  They  were  our 
neighbors,  whose  daily  lives  we  shared.  We  could  not  but 
share  their  suffering  and  their  feeling  of  injustice. 

When  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  the  Jewish  Free 
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School  in  Bell  Lane  and  learned  rapidly  all  that  was  taught 
there — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 
The  school  was  an  old  institution  when  I  attended  it.  It 
provided  instructions  for  both  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as 
for  select  students  known  as  the  Talmud  boys — twenty-one 
in  number.  Mr.  Moses  Angel  was  head  teacher.  My  im¬ 
mediate  teacher  was  Mr.  Speyer.  When  I  was  ten  years 
and  three  months  I  had  to  go  to  work.  When  I  left 
school  I  stood  third  to  the  highest  in  my  classes.  As  I  made 
rapid  progress  in  my  studies,  the  teacher  told  father  that 
it  was  wrong  to  rob  me  of  an  education,  particularly  as  I 
showed  ability.  But  father  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Though  I  left  school  at  an  early  age  to  help  earn  a  living, 
I  did  not  then  realize  the  wrong  society  had  done  me.  I 
was  eager  to  learn  more  and  found  opportunity  in  the  Night 
Free  School  where  I  added  to  my  meager  equipment. 
French  and  music  were  among  my  studies  there.  Though 
I  could  never  speak  French,  the  rudiments  and  rules  of 
grammar  and  fair  pronunciation  I  never  forgot.  Years 
later  they  helped  me  during  my  trips  to  France  and  in 
those  important  international  gatherings  that  began  with 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  Of  almost  equal  value  has 
been  my  knowledge  of  Dutch,  which,  without  formal  study, 
I  somehow  assimilated  from  Dutch  friends  and  neighbors. 
My  knowledge  of  this  language  enabled  me  to  write  grand¬ 
father’s  letters  for  him  as  well  as  to  keep  his  accounts. 
My  ear  had  become  attuned  to  both  French  and  Dutch 
so  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  manage  to  make  myself 
understood  in  these  languages  in  later  years. 

At  night  school  I  learned  something  of  the  Talmud. 
I  was  taught  Hebrew — not  the  mongrel  language  spoken 
and  written  by  many  Jews  of  the  present  age — but  that 
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honorable  language  that  unlocked  a  literature  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  wisdom.  The  discipline  gained  from  studying 
the  Talmud  is  essentially  the  same  as  resulting  from  any 
legal  study.  It  develops  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  mind ; 
the  student  learns  to  deal  with  abstract  problems,  to  make 
careful  discriminations,  to  follow  a  line  of  reasoning  from 
premise  to  conclusion.  This  legal  training  given  to  Jewish 
boys  is  fundamental  in  explaining  the  intellectual  quality 
of  many  of  the  Jewish  people.  Again  and  again  in  after 
years  I  was  told  that  I  missed  my  career  in  not  studying 
law. 

My  paternal  grandfather,  for  whom  I  was  named,  had 
come  to  London  from  Amsterdam  in  1845.  His  people 
had  lived  in  Holland  for  several  generations.  They  were 
working  people.  My  grandfather  was  then  a  dealer  in 
antiques.  He  was  a  calico  printer  by  trade.  One  time 
he  had  trouble  in  the  shop  and  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  again  work  for  a  boss;  so  he  left  his  trade  and  became 
a  dealer  in  merchandise.  He  traveled  much  between  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  Germany 
and  Austria,  and  his  trips  sometimes  lasted  for  months. 
My  earliest  recollections  go  back  to  the  wondrous  stories 
he  would  tell  of  his  experiences.  As  he  went  through  quaint 
towns,  villages,  and  cities,  gathering  antiques,  he  often 
encountered  situations  and  circumstances  that  were  dan¬ 
gerous  though  thrilling,  particularly  when  cliques  of  men 
were  bent  upon  diverting  him  from  especially  precious 
pieces.  When  grandfather  returned  from  a  trip,  the  whole 
family  always  gathered  to  hear  him  tell  his  experiences. 
We  looked  forward  to  this  as  a  treat.  Though  my  grand¬ 
father  was  neither  boastful  nor  a  braggart,  but  related  his 
experience  in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way,  I  can  recall  how 
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I  sat  listening,  absorbed  in  the  traveler’s  tales.  For  those 
were  the  days  when  traveling  was  neither  convenient  nor 
safe,  for  men  held  neither  property  rights  nor  life  sacred. 
The  men  who  followed  grandfather’s  calling  were  gener¬ 
ally  adventurous  and  sought  to  secure  their  wares  by  any 
method  that  brought  results.  But  grandfather  was  physi¬ 
cally  and  morally  courageous  as  I  have  seen  but  few  men 
in  my  long  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  keen  competition  with  shrewd, 
aggressive,  often  lawless  men  that  gave  grandfather  his 
shrewd,  kindly  understanding  of  men.  Although  he  had 
practically  no  schooling,  his  memory  was  marvelous  and 
his  judgment  unfailingly  accurate. 

With  his  philosophy  and  his  kindly  generosity,  grand¬ 
father  was  the  most  potential  influence  in  my  early  life. 
He  would  illustrate  his  philosophy  by  story  or  incident. 
One  quaint  illustration  of  human  proneness  to  talk,  many 
times  has  helped  me  to  keep  my  own  counsel.  I  can  vividly 
see  the  old  man  standing  by  the  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
in  his  hands.  “Son,”  he  said,  “if  you  would  keep  a  matter 
secret  do  not  speak  of  it,  then  only  one  person  knows  it” ; 
and  he  gravely  chalked  up  on  the  wall  the  figure  “1,” 
representing  secrecy.  “For  if  you  tell  another  person  that 
makes” — and  here  he  gravely  chalked  on  the  wall  the  addi¬ 
tional  “l”  following  secrecy,  making  “n.”  “That  person 
will  tell  his  confidant  and  the  secret  will  be  known  by” — 
he  chalked  up  the  additional  “l,”  making  the  total  “ill,” 
etc. 

Our  grandfather  was  scrupulously  clean  as  was  shown 
in  one  peculiarity  which  used  to  afford  us  fun.  He  dis¬ 
liked  paper  money  as  being  dirty  and  whenever  in  later 
years  he  got  a  dollar  bill  he  would  at  once  exchange  it  for 
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coin.  He  was  generous  and  kind  and  yet  at  times,  though 
not  often,  he  would  be  seized  by  manifestations  of  savage 
outbursts  of  uncontrollable  rage  which  lasted  but  a 
moment.  Afterwards  he  would  not  only  express  regret  but 
would  make  more  than  ample  amends.  These  outbursts 
of  temper,  I  afterwards  learned,  are  a  family  characteristic 
which  I  too  possessed.  But  they  grew  in  frequency  as 
grandfather  became  older.  Afterwards  when  we  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  grandfather  followed  us  in  1868, 
I  witnessed  a  terrible  paroxysm  of  temper  on  his  part — 
absolutely  without  justification.  Then  I  seemed  to  see 
myself  in  the  same  rage.  I  said  to  myself,  “Sam,  that’s 
you  and  that  ain’t  good.”  I  accused  myself  and  for  days 
was  very  unhappy.  It  had  its  influence  upon  me  and  my 
whole  conduct.  From  that  time  I  determined  to  become 
master  of  myself. 

Grandfather  transacted  business  worth  in  money  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds,  but  he  never  kept  books.  He  had  a  habit 
of  chalking  up  things  behind  the  door  and  could  tell  to  a 
certainty  each  separate  account.  Sometimes  mother  or 
some  members  of  the  family  used  to  argue  with  him  about 
his  accounts  in  a  spirit  of  fun,  but  when  he  came  over  to 
this  country  he  had  become  a  bit  irritable  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  were  no  laughing  matter  with  him.  Then  one  of 
my  aunts,  in  order  to  stop  the  argument  which  would  some¬ 
times  become  rather  violent,  would  say  to  mother:  “Give 
him  right,  mother,”  and  grandfather  always  responded  that 
he  didn’t  want  right  that  way.  He  wanted  it  because  it 
was  right  and  not  simply  for  peace. 

He  was  extremely  neat  in  person  and  dress,  even  fas¬ 
tidious.  When  going  out  he  carefully  brushed  and  but¬ 
toned  his  tailored  frock  coat  and  precisely  adjusted  his  silk 
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hat.  He  was  very  fond  of  music.  Some  nights  he  would 
take  me  with  him  to  some  London  concert  hall.  In  those 
happy  hours  I  lived  in  another  world  and  quivered  with 
the  beauty  of  tone  and  melody  or  grew  tense  when  the 
music  dropped  in  minor  or  developed  in  some  grand  effect. 
Grandfather  introduced  me  to  a  world  that  brought  a  life¬ 
time  pleasure.  Music  appeals  to  my  whole  nature  as  does 
nothing  else.  Many  a  time  to  find  relief  from  the  strain 
of  struggle  of  the  labor  movement  I  have  sought  music. 
The  beauty  of  wonderful  music  would  hold  me  speechless, 
motionless — only  waking  at  the  end  to  gasp  to  myself, 
“God,  how  beautiful !” 

I  early  found  in  the  theater  a  source  of  very  keen  de¬ 
light.  Though  only  the  poorer  kind,  where  the  tickets 
were  but  sixpence,  it  was  my  entrance  to  a  wider  world.  As 
I  watched  the  actors  I  lived  with  them  the  scenes  of  the 
play.  My  emotions  are  naturally  strong,  and  fortunately 
no  one  ever  attempted  to  teach  me  self-repression.  On  the 
contrary,  my  life  has  practically  forced  me  to  develop  all 
of  the  various  phases  of  my  nature,  which  helped  me  to 
understand  all  kinds  of  men  and  to  enter  into  their  hopes 
and  plans.  My  love  of  the  theater  gave  me  my  first  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  business  world.  We  boys  used  to  pool  our 
pennies  and  buy  matches — fuses  we  called  them — which 
we  sold  on  the  street  for  an  “a-penny”  (half-penny)  a  box. 
If  we  had  good  luck  and  made  enough  money,  we  went  to 
the  theater  for  a  long  evening  of  delight.  If  we  didn’t  sell 
the  fuses  in  time  for  the  play  to  begin,  we  would  go  home 
and  play  theater.  Our  favorite  was  the  “Corsican  Brothers” 
which  we  particularly  enjoyed  when  we  had  the  right  ac¬ 
cessories — that  is,  if  grandfather  chanced  to  have  old 
swords  among  his  possessions. 
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Near  where  we  lived  in  East  London  there  were  some 
old  ruins  of  a  medieval  hospital.  In  the  early  days  of 
Plantagenet  England  a  priory  was  built  in  the  green  fields 
touching  Bishopsgate  Street.  During  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  converted  into  a  hospital  called  the  House  of  St. 
Mary  Spital.  We  boys  usually  spent  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  playing  in  the  ruins.  It  was  there  we  spun  our  tops, 
played  pussy-cat  and  other  English  games.  One  day 
when  we  were  playing  there  the  Dutch  boys  began  an 
attack  on  my  uncle  Simon.  The  tie  between  Simon  and 
me  was  very  close.  He  was  nearly  ten  months  older  than 
I  and  my  mother  had  nursed  both  of  us.  As  I  was  physi¬ 
cally  the  stronger,  I  often  protected  him  against  bigger  and 
older  boys  and  other  threatened  dangers.  As  all  men  know, 
the  strong  rule  in  the  boy  world.  There  were  a  few  Dutch 
boys  in  the  community  who  bullied  Simon  and  tried  to 
make  his  life  miserable.  On  one  occasion,  I  went  over  and 
attacked  the  leader,  who  was  the  bully  of  the  crowd.  Uncle 
Simon  could  speak  and  understand  Dutch,  but  at  that  time 
I  could  not.  When  the  fight  reached  its  hottest  Simon 
heard  the  Dutch  boy  say  in  Dutch  to  his  companion 
“scheppem,”  which  means  “Dutch  dyking.”  By  “Dutch 
dyking”  the  fighter  stooped  down  and  got  the  legs  of  his 
opponent  and  threw  him.  He  warned  me,  so  that  I  pre¬ 
pared  myself  for  the  attack.  When  the  Dutch  boy  rushed 
forward  with  his  head  down  I  raised  my  knee.  He  ran  full 
force  against  this  obstacle  and  fell,  badly  hurt.  He  got 
up  and  came  at  me  again.  We  fought  and  I  beat  him  to  a 
frazzle.  This  ended  the  fight  with  the  Dutch  boys  for  I 
had  fought  and  licked  the  bully. 

But  while  I  was  willing  to  fight  for  Simon  I  did  not 
want  him  to  impose  on  me.  There  was  a  dairy  near  our 
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house  to  which  Simon  and  I  were  daily  sent  for  milk.  I 
thought  we  ought  to  take  turns  in  carrying  it,  but  Simon 
did  not  always  do  his  share.  One  day  I  determined  on 
discipline.  When  Simon  refused  to  carry  the  pail  in  turn, 
I  set  it  down  and,  telling  him  he  would  have  to  fetch  it, 
walked  on.  I  can  see  that  scene  vividly.  I  walked  on,  look¬ 
ing  back  over  my  shoulder  until  I  passed  the  corner  say¬ 
ing  to  Simon  every  few  seconds,  “You  take  it.”  Simon 
stubbornly  refused,  replying,  “No,  you  take  it;”  but  Simon 
presuming  on  my  assuming  the  burden  as  usual,  also 
went  on.  When  we  got  home,  neither  had  the  milk.  The 
home  folks,  who  did  not  appreciate  the  “fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples”  that  determined  my  course,  promptly  sent  us  back 
for  the  pail  of  milk.  We  went — but  the  milk  was  gone. 
Then  our  parents  administered  the  discipline  befitting  the 
situation  as  they  saw  it. 

Another  vivid  recollection  of  the  ruins  is  a  little 
donkey  that  used  to  stray  about.  We  boys  used  to  play 
with  him  and  ride  him  around,  and  sometimes  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays  when  the  men  were  around,  they  fed 
the  donkey  on  beer  and  ale  until  he  was  thoroughly  drunk 
and  staggered  around  in  the  most  comical  manner,  affording 
amusement  for  the  whole  crowd. 

I  remember  one  game  that  we  boys  used  to  play  in  the 
streets.  We  had  sticks  about  four  feet  long,  something  like 
a  billiard  cue.  The  boys  who  were  playing  divided  into 
groups  and  stood  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  block.  The 
group  at  one  end  threw  the  stick  to  the  group  at  the  other 
end  to  catch.  One  day  when  Simon  and  I  were  playing, 
Simon  threw  the  stick  to  me,  but  the  stick  went  wild  and 
went  through  the  window  of  a  public  house  which  was  the 
English  term  for  saloon.  When  the  window  fell  with  a 
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crash,  Simon  ran  into  the  hall  of  our  house  and  hid.  While  I 
stood  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen,  the  “bobby”  came 
along  and  saw  me  standing  there  and  grabbed  me.  I  tried 
to  duck,  but  the  “bobby”  got  his  hands  in  my  hair  which 
was  then  long,  black,  and  curly,  and  held  on.  My  mother 
and  grandmother  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter 
and  my  grandmother  tried  to  make  the  “bobby”  let  loose. 
The  policeman  asked  who  threw  the  stick  and  I  declared 
that  I  had  thrown  it.  Grandmother  then  said  that  if  the 
policeman  would  free  me  grandfather  would  appear  in  court 
and  make  good  any  damages.  Thus  ended  my  first  en¬ 
counter  with  police  authority. 

There  were  many  of  our  relations  in  London  whom  we 
saw  occasionally.  There  were  members  of  the  Gompers 
family  in  Holland,  one  or  two  of  whom  came  across  to 
see  us,  staying  with  us  in  our  consolidated  one-room  house. 
Others  were  scattered  in  other  European  countries,  though 
we  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  them.  Another  branch 
of  the  family  was  in  London  in  one  of  the  well-to-do  sec¬ 
tions.  We  had  no  intercourse  with  them.  It  was  not  until 
we  had  been  in  the  United  States  many  years  that  we  had 
any  idea  of  the  ramifications  and  activities  of  the  Gompers 
family  in  Europe.  Not  infrequently  letters  came  from 
various  people  of  our  name,  asking  help  in  tracing  family 
connections.  After  I  had  been  living  in  Washington  about 
ten  years,  a  letter  came  from  Madame  Rosa  Gomperz  of 
Budapest.  The  tone  of  the  letter  showed  the  writer  to  be 
an  unusually  high-minded  person,  full  of  idealism  and  ten¬ 
derness  for  humanity.  Madame  Gomperz  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  our  branch  of  the  family,  stating  that  at  her 
request  her  son-in-law  David  Kaufmann  was  gathering  data 
for  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  the  Gomperz  family. 
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As  he  died  before  finishing  this  work,  the  material  was  put 
into  manuscript  form  by  Dr.  Max  Freudenthal,  husband 
of  Irma,  daughter  of  Madame  Gomperz.  The  correspond¬ 
ence,  begun  with  Madame  Rosa  Gomperz,  continued 
through  years — up  until  the  third  year  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  War.  As  her  heart  was  wrung  by  the  horrors  of  that 
War,  her  sensitive  nature  did  not  then  have  the  resistance 
to  withstand  continuous  shocks.  Her  letters  were  in  the 
literary  style  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century,  highly  senti¬ 
mental  but  restrained  by  refined  taste.  She  always  ex¬ 
pressed  the  greatest  appreciation  for  the  work  I  was  doing. 
The  humanitarian  nature  of  the  labor  movement  appealed 
to  her  strongly,  especially  its  conservation  of  child  life. 
When  the  War  began  destroying  the  young  manhood  of 
Europe,  she  seemed  to  think  I  had  the  power  to  stop  the 
War.  Because  I  could  not — nor  would  not  if  I  could  so 
long  as  Austrian  and  German  militarism  held  sway — I  was 
regretfully  compelled  to  write  in  a  way  I  knew  would  bring 
pain  to  her  gentle  heart,  until  it  seemed  best  to  let  her  last 
letters  remain  unanswered. 

I  greatly  prize  my  copies  of  the  Die  Familie  Gomperz , 
which  gives  the  history  from  Solomon  and  his  wife  Jacket 
(1600)  from  whom  the  lineage  is  traced  and  who  laid  the 
foundation  for  great  wealth  and  scholarships  which  were  to 
follow  through  the  various  generations.  Their  home  was  a 
place  of  hospitality  and  the  source  of  benevolent  deeds  for 
the  poor.  Various  members  of  the  family  occupied  official 
positions  in  the  Prussian  government.  Others  were  rabbis, 
one  of  whom  founded  a  public  institute  for  instruction  in 
the  Talmud.  Elias  Gomperz  founded  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  Prussian  state  and  performed  responsible  offices 
under  the  Great  Elector.  A  highly  educated  member  of  this 
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family  moved  to  Amsterdam  to  have  the  advantage  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  study  afforded  by  the  Dutch  universities. 
There  he  founded  another  branch  of  the  Gompers  family. 
His  descendants  showed  the  same  traits  that  achieved  dis¬ 
tinction  for  the  Cleaves-Julich  branch.  Various  members 
became  renowned  statesmen,  rabbis,  merchants,  brokers, 
publishers,  dramatic  critics.  Descendants  of  the  Gompers 
family  in  Nymwegen  found  their  way  to  the  New  World. 
Some  members  of  the  family  had  business  reverses.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  prosperous  and  the  poorer  branches  moved 
to  London.  Representatives  of  the  more  prosperous  branch 
became  prominent  in  educational  and  literary  circles.  My 
father  came  from  the  Gompers  family  in  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land,  who  were  poor  and  belonged  to  the  working  class. 

The  genealogy  by  Kaufmann  and  Freudenthal  refers  to 
our  family  which  came  to  the  United  States  from  London 
and  to  my  relation  to  the  labor  movement.  I  am  proud  of 
the  family  record  of  work  in  all  the  arts  and  professions. 
However,  I  am  reminded  of  the  man  who  boasted  of  his 
wonderful  family  connections  and  to  whom  the  answer  was 
made:  “It  is  quite  evident  that  the  most  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  family  are  like  potatoes — they  are  under 
ground.”  But  potatoes  have  a  very  nourishing  quality. 

The  Gompers  house  contained  those  whose  lives  were 
but  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  more 
prosperous.  When  I  was  in  Europe  after  the  Armistice  and 
I  was  the  guest  of  a  French  cousin  who  lived  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  beautiful  home,  another  American  said  to  me, 
“You  must  be  very  glad  to  have  such  an  influential  relative 
as  Monsieur  Gompers.”  I  replied,  “I  have  just  come  from 
Holland  where  I  visited  an  aged  aunt  who  was  alone  in 
the  world  and  who  for  months  had  in  her  little  cottage  only 
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cold  boiled  potatoes  and  I  was  just  as  glad  and  as  proud 
to  meet  her  as  I  am  to  be  with  Monsieur  Gompers,  the 
jeweler  of  Paris,  Monte  Carlo,  and  Deauville.” 

Our  Gompers  family  in  East  London  was  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  distinction  and  wealth  gained  by  some  of 
the  other  branches.  Our  home  was  among  the  poor  and 
our  lives  were  limited  by  all  the  obstacles  that  poverty 
entails.  We  had  little  of  the  comforts  or  the  beauty  of 
life.  Where  we  lived  there  were  endless  rows  of  shabby 
houses  bordered  by  pavements — nothing  else,  no  trees,  no 
green  grass,  no  flowers.  Sometimes  on  holidays,  our  elders 
could  find  time  to  take  us  children  out  to  Victoria  Park 
where  there  were  grass  and  trees  and  water  and  swans.  I 
never  knew  the  pleasure  and  sense  of  individuality  of  living 
in  a  separate  house,  with  four  walls  of  its  own,  until  I 
bought  my  present  home  in  1917.  All  my  life  I  had  wanted 
a  home  surrounded  by  grass  and  trees,  where  I  could  hear 
the  birds  night  and  morning. 

I  remember  one  holiday  when  Simon,  Henry,  and  I 
went  over  to  the  Park.  We  were  playing  when  suddenly 
Simon  stopped  and  began  digging  in  the  grass.  I  ran  after 
him  crying,  “You  cheat,  you  aren’t  playing  the  game.” 
Simon  ran  too,  but  I  finally  captured  him  when  he  explained 
he  had  found  some  money.  It  was  only  five  or  six  shillings, 
but  it  was  enough  to  give  us  big  sport  for  that  whole  day. 

On  the  holiday  that  all  England  celebrates,  Guy 
Fawkes’  Day,  we  boys  were  on  the  street  as  was  all  London. 
It  was  part  of  the  holiday  custom  to  beg.  Henry,  Simon, 
and  I  were  little  shavers,  but  we  joined  in  the  spirit  and 
custom.  On  that  day  each  group  of  boys  constructed  a 
little  dome-like  grotto  of  oyster  shells.  We  got  our  shells 
from  a  place  near  by  on  our  street.  In  the  grotto  we  built 
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a  red  fire  and  then  we  stood  by  it  with  oyster  shell  in  hand, 
accosting  each  person  who  passed  with,  “Please  remember 
the  Grotto  once  a  year.”  When  we  got  enough  money,  we 
went  to  the  theater.  Truly,  life  in  the  London  streets, 
though  precarious,  was  adventurous,  wonderfully  interest¬ 
ing  and  happy. 

Our  family,  though  not  scrupulously  orthodox,  observed 
fast  days  and  the  important  ceremonials  in  those  London 
days.  Although  educated — if  the  term  might  be  applied  to 
the  slight  schooling  I  was  permitted — in  a  sectarian  school, 
my  nature  has  been  in  conflict  with  the  restrictions  of  sects, 
against  conformity  to  ritual  or  the  idea  of  authority  vested 
in  superiors.  Fast  days  invariably  came  at  a  time  when  I 
wanted  to  eat — and  I  early  felt  that  natural  instinct  was 
of  greater  importance  than  blind  obedience.  By  nature  I 
am  a  non-conformist.  I  believe  that  restrictions  dwarf 
personality  and  that  largest  usefulness  comes  through  great¬ 
est  personal  freedom.  Somehow  I  have  never  been  able  to 
separate  an  act  of  worship  or  service,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it, 
from  some  concrete  human  need.  My  mind  has  ever  hun¬ 
grily  grasped  ideals,  and  I  have  followed  them  with  un¬ 
flagging  devotion  under  the  inspiration  of  service  to  my 
fellows.  Service  has  been  to  me  the  great  spiritual  purpose 
that  illumines  life. 

My  father  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  a 
family  of  six  children  on  his  scanty  wages  earned  at  the 
cigarmaking  trade,  so  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  three 
months  I  was  placed  to  learn  the  trade  of  shoemaking. 
After  I  had  been  at  work  for  eight  weeks  the  boss  gave 
me  three  pence  (six  cents)  a  week  as  wages.  But  there 
was  something  about  the  noise  of  the  shop  that  repelled 
me  and  I  was  glad  when  one  Sunday  morning  soon  after, 
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my  father  put  the  “choice”  to  me  of  continuing  in  the 
shoemaking  trade  or  becoming  an  apprentice  to  that  of 
cigarmaking.  I  chose  the  latter  with  the  remark — evidently 
suggested  by  my  father’s  activity  in  the  Cigarmakers’  So¬ 
ciety — that  I  would  prefer  to  learn  cigarmaking  because 
there  was  a  society  among  the  cigarmakers  but  none  among 
the  shoemakers.  I  was  accordingly  legally  indentured  to 
David  Schwab,  a  cigarmaker  at  Bishopsgate  Street,  a  most 
eccentric  individual.  I  was  to  receive  one  shilling  (12 
cents)  a  week  for  the  first  year  and  two  shillings  a  week 
for  the  second  year.  Schwab  lived  on  the  floor  above  his 
shop.  Not  infrequently  would  he  appear  downstairs  in  his 
nightie  or  underwear — scolding  or  giving  directions  about 
some  matter  that  had  just  occurred  to  his  mind.  Even 
though  now  a  workman,  boyish  instincts  often  prevailed. 
If  I  worked  until  the  close  of  the  work-day,  it  was  too  late 
for  me  to  enjoy  my  favorite  diversion — the  theater.  Henry 
and  Simon  occasionally  came  to  my  rescue.  One  or  the 
other  would  gravely  come  to  the  shop  and  tell  the  boss  that 
mother  was  very  ill  and  I  must  go  home.  Only  thus  could 
I  secure  the  opportunity  for  pleasure.1 

It  became  harder  and  harder  to  get  along  as  our  family 
increased  and  expenses  grew.  London  seemed  to  offer  no 
response  to  our  efforts  toward  betterment.  About  this  time 
we  began  to  hear  more  and  more  about  the  United  States. 
The  great  struggle  against  human  slavery  which  was  con¬ 
vulsing  America  was  of  vital  interest  to  wage-earners  who 

1 A  practice  that  prevailed  in  our  shop  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  time 
makes  me  seethe  with  indignation  even  today  as  I  recall  the  daily  scene. 
English  cigarmakers  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  what  in  American  cigar 
shops  are  called  smokers,  or  the  right  to  a  definite  number  of  cigars  to 
smoke.  Every  night  the  working  force  was  lined  up  at  the  door  and 
the  foreman  ran  his  hands  expertly  over  the  body  of  each  to  make  sure 
no  cigars  were  being  carried  away.  It  was  treatment  no  one  could  endure 
with  dignity. 
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were  everywhere  struggling  for  industrial  opportunity  and 
freedom.  My  work  in  the  cigar  factory  gave  me  a  chance 
to  hear  the  men  discuss  this  issue.  Youngster  that  I  was, 
I  was  absorbed  in  listening  to  this  talk  and  made  my  little 
contribution  by  singing  with  all  the  feeling  in  my  little 
heart  the  popular  songs,  “The  Slave  Ship”  and  “To  the 
West,  To  the  West,  To  the  Land  of  the  Free.” 

It  was  typical  of  the  feeling  among  English  wage- 
earners  of  my  boyhood  days  that  the  two  most  popular  songs 
were  “The  Slave  Ship”  and  “To  the  West.”  I  learned 
both  and  sang  them  with  a  fervor  in  which  all  my  feeling 
quivered  and  throbbed.  I  could  throw  back  my  head  and 
sing: 


To  the  west,  to  the  west,  to  the  land  of  the  free 
Where  mighty  Missouri  rolls  down  to  the  sea; 

Where  a  man  is  a  man  if  he’s  willing  to  toil, 

And  the  humblest  may  gather  the  fruits  of  the  soil. 

Where  children  are  blessings  and  he  who  hath  most 
Has  aid  for  his  fortune  and  riches  to  boast. 

Where  the  young  may  exult  and  the  aged  may  rest, 

Away,  far  away,  to  the  land  of  the  west. 

The  song  expressed  my  feeling  of  America  and  my  desire 
to  go  there  rose  with  the  ringing  chorus : 


Away  !  far  away,  let  us  hope  for  the  best 
And  build  up  a  home  in  the  land  of  the  west. 

Years  afterward  Andrew  Carnegie  told  me  this  song  had 
inspired  his  father  with  a  desire  to  come  to  America. 

The  “Slave  Ship”  2  was  a  heartrending  tragedy  of  an 

2  The  first  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  was  beaming, 

The  bright  rays  shone  forth,  the  glad  spirit  of  light; 

The  rising  sun  over  the  ocean  was  streaming, 

And  dispelled  with  his  rays  the  dark  shadows  of  night. 
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African  woman  and  her  boy  taken  captive  by  a  slave  trader. 
My  boyish  mind  agonized  over  the  death  of  mother  and 
child  and  I  sang  the  song  again  and  again.  Often  friends 
asked  me  to  sing  it  even  after  I  was  grown. 

The  sympathy  of  English  wage-earners  was  with  the 
cause  of  Union  which  was  bound  up  with  the  anti-slavery 
struggle.  We  heard  the  story  from  the  Abolitionists.  This 
was  true  of  all  the  workers  of  Great  Britain  even  though 
their  own  industrial  welfare  was  menaced  as  was  that  of 
the  textile  workers  who  were  dependent  upon  cotton  shipped 
from  our  southern  ports.  Even  against  their  own  economic 
interests  the  British  textile  workers  were  opposed  to  the 
Palmerston  diplomatic  policy  of  recognition  for  the  Con- 


The  air,  oh  how  pure  and  the  morning  how  mild 
And  the  waters  lay  hush’d  like  a  sleeping  child, 

Then  up  with  the  anchor  and  let  us  away, 

Spread  the  sails,  ’tis  a  favoring  wind, 

And  long  o’er  the  break  of  the  morning, 

The  break  of  the  morning  we’ll  leave  the  coast  of  old  Afric  behind. 

Softly,  softly,  let  us  away;  softly,  softly,  let  us  away. 

Gloomily  stood  the  captain  with  his  arms  upon  his  breast 
And  his  cold  brow  firmly  knitted  and  his  iron  lips  compress’d ; 

Are  all  well  whipp’d  below  there,  ay,  ay,  the  seaman  said, 

Heave  up  the  worthless  lubbers  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

“Help,  oh  help,  thou  God  of  Christians,  save  a  mother  from  despair. 
Cruel  white  man  stole  my  children,  God  have  mercy,  hear  my  prayer. 
I’m  young  and  strong  and  hardy,  he’s  a  weak  and  sickly  boy, 

Take  me,  whip  me,  chain  me,  starve  me,  God  of  mercy  save  my  boy! 
They’ve  killed  my  child,  they’ve  killed  my  child, 

The  mother  cried,  now  all  is  o’er, 

Down  the  savage  captain  struck  her,  lifeless  on  the  vessel’s  floor. 

“Old  England,  sweet  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free, 

Whose  home  is  the  waters,  whose  flag  sweeps  the  sea. 

Still  stretch  out  thy  hand  o’er  the  ocean’s  broad  wave 
Protecting  the  helpless  unfortunate  slave; 

And  nations  which  call  themselves  free  shall  repent 
Of  the  thousands  of  souls  to  eternity  sent. 

Each  who  forwards  the  cause  on  the  verge  of  the  grave 
Shall  be  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  the  poor  negro  slave.” 
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federacy  and  the  plan  of  the  British  and  French  govern¬ 
ments  to  raise  the  blockade  of  the  cotton  ports. 

Diplomatic  influence  in  Europe  supported  the  Confed¬ 
eracy — the  powerful  textile  interests  of  England  co-oper¬ 
ated  with  political  intrigue  to  lend  assistance  to  the 
belligerent  power.  The  governments  of  these  two  nations 
took  advantage  of  the  early  military  victories  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  to  justify  non-partisan  policies.  However,  the 
British  government  was  in  a  considerable  degree  dependent 
on  public  opinion,  and  the  working  people  of  England 
identified  the  cause  of  the  Union  with  the  abolition  of 
human  slavery.  The  spirit  of  the  Chartists  was  still  domi¬ 
nant  in  British  labor.  This  fighting  spirit  of  revolution 
held  the  textile  workers  of  England  to  the  ideal  of  human 
freedom  even  though  they  cut  off  raw  materials  and  faced 
hunger  and  want.  The  textile  manufacturers  did  not  make 
this  course  easy — they  needlessly  shut  down  factories  and 
created  misery,  hoping  thus  to  force  a  demand  for  British 
intervention  in  American  affairs.  But  British  labor  stood 
firm.  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama¬ 
tion  the  working  people  of  London  and  of  Manchester  sent 
President  Lincoln  letters  of  cordial  appreciation  of  his  poli¬ 
cies  and  action. 

But  my  little  contribution  to  the  family  budget  was  not 
enough  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  feeding  and  cloth¬ 
ing  a  large  family  on  the  restricted  income  earned  at  the 
cigarmaking  trade.  Emigration  to  America  promised  relief. 

The  Cigarmakers’  Society  (Union)  of  England,  whose 
members  were  frequently  unemployed  and  suffering,  estab¬ 
lished  an  emigration  fund — that  is,  instead  of  paying  the 
members  unemployment  benefits,  a  sum  of  money  was 
granted  to  help  passage  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
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The  sum  was  not  large,  between  five  and  ten  pounds.  This 
was  a  very  practical  method  which  benefited  both  the  emi¬ 
grants  and  those  who  remained  by  decreasing  the  number 
seeking  work  in  their  trade.  After  much  discussion  and 
consultation  father  decided  to  go  to  the  New  World.  He 
had  friends  in  New  York  City  and  a  brother-in-law  who 
preceded  us  by  six  months  to  whom  father  wrote  we  were 
coming. 

There  came  busy  days  in  which  my  mother  gathered 
together  and  packed  our  household  belongings.  Father 
secured  passage  on  the  City  of  Condon ,  a  sailing  vessel 
which  left  Chadwick  Basin,  June  10,  1863,  and  reached 
Castle  Garden,  July  29,  1863,  after  seven  weeks  and  one 
day.  Our  ship  was  the  old  type  of  sailing  vessel.  We 
were  nine  days  in  the  British  Channel.  Someone  asked  the 
captain  how  long  it  would  take  us  to  reach  New  York.  He 
replied  that  at  our  present  rate  we  would  reach  London  in 
three  days.  While  we  were  in  the  Channel  we  sighted  a 
vessel  which  the  captain  thought  at  first  was  the  Alabama , 
but  a  closer  view  revealed  a  French  man-of-war.  The 
famous  Confederate  cruiser  did  not  cross  our  path.  At  last 
our  old  tub  finally  got  under  motion  and  we  steadily  moved 
westward.  We  boys  found  the  boat  a  bit  restrictive.  How¬ 
ever,  we  found  amusement  in  games — chiefly  playing  top. 
We  had  none  of  the  modern  comforts  of  travel.  The  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  were  cramped  and  we  had  to  do  our  own  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  galley  of  the  boat.  Mother  had  provided  salt 
beef  and  other  preserved  meats  and  fish,  dried  vegetables, 
and  red  pickled  cabbage  which  I  remember  most  vividly. 
We  were  all  seasick  except  father,  mother  the  longest  of 
all.  Father  had  to  do  the  cooking  in  the  meanwhile  and 
take  care  of  the  sick.  There  was  a  Negro  man  employed 
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on  the  boat  who  was  very  kind  in  many  ways  to  help  father. 
Father  didn’t  know  much  about  cooking.  I  remember  his 
experience  with  split  peas.  He  put  three  quarts  of  peas  in 
the  kettle  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  water.  When 
the  water  began  to  boil  and  the  peas  to  swell,  he  had  to 
keep  on  adding  water  until  the  peas  became  soft.  Such 
oceans  of  peas — peas  in  all  kinds  of  containers — peas 
everywhere.  For  days  we  ate  peas  and  pea  soup. 

When  July  fourth  dawned  we  were  still  in  mid-ocean. 
Though  this  was  our  first  experience  with  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  American  Republic,  we  responded 
with  good  will  when  the  captain  ordered  all  on  deck  to 
participate.  There  were  music,  dancing,  and  fireworks. 
Father  was  one  of  the  band.  He  played  no  instrument, 
but  he  could  express  extraordinary  musical  feeling  by  snap¬ 
ping  his  fingers.  What  interested  us  children  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  fair  which  the  captain  permitted  a 
poor  man  to  exhibit  in  order  to  get  a  few  pennies.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  marvelous  deer  with  eight  legs  and  two  heads. 
Of  course,  the  festivities  ended  in  which  all  saluted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes — the  beautiful  emblem  of  America  that 
was  then  in  a  mighty  contest  for  human  freedom.  In  the 
years  that  followed  there  grew  in  me  a  feeling  of  pride  and 
ownership  in  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue,  until  the  time  came 
when  I  looked  up  at  it  under  foreign  skies,  from  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  a  great  world-war,  and  felt  it  in  my  heart  to  say : 
“America  is  more  than  a  name,  America  is  an  ideal.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  apotheosis  of  all  that  is  right.” 

When  we  reached  New  York  we  landed  at  the  old 
Castle  Garden  of  lower  Manhattan,  now  the  Aquarium, 
where  we  were  met  by  relatives  and  friends.  As  we  were 
standing  in  a  little  group,  the  Negro  who  had  befriended 
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father  on  the  trip  over,  came  off  the  boat.  Father  was 
grateful  and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  shook  hands  with  him 
and  gave  him  his  blessing.  Now  it  happened  that  the  draft 
and  negro  riots  were  convulsing  New  York  City.  Only 
that  very  day  Negroes  had  been  chased  and  hanged  by 
mobs.  The  onlookers,  not  understanding,  grew  very  much 
excited  over  father’s  shaking  hands  with  this  Negro.  A 
crowd  gathered  round  and  threatened  to  hang  both  father 
and  the  Negro  to  the  lamp-post.  Father’s  natural  inde¬ 
pendence  and  dignity  then  asserted  themselves.  Fie  turned 
to  the  crowd  and  explained  to  them  why  he  shook  hands 
with  the  Negro  and  thanked  him  as  he  had  done,  and  he 
ended:  “Any  one  of  you  would  have  done  the  same.” 

On  the  first  day,  we  found  a  home  in  Houston  and 
Attorney  Streets.  Those  four  rooms  signified  progress 
from  the  little  London  home.  Our  neighbors  were  chiefly 
American,  English,  and  Holland  Dutch.  I  was  then  thir¬ 
teen  years,  six  months,  and  two  days  old. 

Father  began  making  cigars  at  home  and  I  helped  him. 
Our  house  was  just  opposite  a  slaughter  house.  All  day 
long  we  could  see  the  animals  being  driven  into  the 
slaughter-pens  and  could  hear  the  turmoil  and  the  cries  of 
the  animals.  The  neighborhood  was  filled  with  the  pene¬ 
trating,  sickening  odor.  The  suffering  of  the  animals  and 
the  nauseating  odor  made  it  physically  impossible  for  me 
to  eat  meat  for  many  months — after  we  had  moved  to 
another  neighborhood. 

Back  of  our  house  was  a  brewery  which  was  in  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  and  this  necessitated  the  practice  of  liv¬ 
ing-in  for  the  brewery  workers.  Conditions  were  dreadful 
m  the  breweries  of  those  days  and  I  became  very  familiar 
with  them  from  our  back  door. 
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Our  little  home  was  not  far  from  the  shipyards  of  John 
Roach.  Every  morning  at  eight  o’clock  a  bell  rang  the 
beginning  of  the  work-day.  I  remember  the  incident  viv¬ 
idly  for  the  great  majority  of  workmen  had  been  at  work 
at  least  an  hour.  John  Roach  was  one  of  the  first  em¬ 
ployers  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day.  He  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  man  of  the  type  of  employer  who  knew  his  em¬ 
ployes  personally.  His  successful  development  in  the  ship¬ 
building  industry  was  due  to  his  personal  initiative  and 
ability. 

New  York  in  those  days  had  no  skyscrapers.  Horse 
tram  cars  ran  across  town.  The  buildings  were  generally 
small  and  unpretentious.  Then,  as  now,  the  East  Side 
was  the  home  of  the  latest  immigrants  who  settled  in 
colonies  making  the  Irish,  the  German,  the  English  and 
Dutch,  and  the  Ghetto  districts.  The  thousands  from 
Eastern  Europe  had  not  then  begun  their  great  immigra¬ 
tion.  At  first  I  did  not  feel  much  curiosity  about  the  new 
country  nor  did  I  sense  the  new  life  in  which  I  had  come. 
The  work  in  father’s  shop  seemed  no  different  from  the 
work  I  had  done  for  three  years  in  London,  but  gradually 
experience  and  outside  contacts  made  me  feel  the  freedom 
of  opportunity  and  the  bigness  of  the  ideal  on  which  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions  and  institutions  were  founded.  Unwit¬ 
tingly,  I  was  reborn  to  become  spiritually  a  child  and  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  and  after  I  reached  my  majority 
I  secured  the  privilege  and  obligation  of  citizenship  on 
October  4,  1872. 


CHAPTER  II 


HOW  I  NEARLY  BECAME  A  MUSICIAN 

Soon  the  currents  of  New  York  life  crept  over  our 
Dutch-English  threshhold.  One  by  one  the  members  of 
our  family  group  were  swept  into  the  life  of  our  new  home 
city.  We  learned  its  customs  and  found  its  opportunities. 
Few  outsiders  knew  the  cosmopolitan  quality  that  in  those 
early  years  characterized  life  in  East  Side  New  York. 
There  were  the  restless  spirits  of  all  races  and  nationalities 
and  those  who  had  been  in  revolts  and  felt  the  iron  hand 
of  restricting  authority;  those  who  had  fled  irksome  and 
repressive  conditions  to  find  liberty  in  a  new  world.  We 
were  daily  accustomed  to  hear  foreign  tongues,  to  learn 
through  personal  contact  the  distinguishing  demarcations 
of  races  and  national  cultures — not  that  we  understood 
these  things  but  rather  sensed  them.  Such  a  background  is 
in  itself  of  educational  value  to  those  who  would  under¬ 
stand  and  direct  masses  of  men. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  sincerity  to  risk  much 
for  an  ideal  had  left  their  mark  even  upon  the  second 
generation  which  I  met  among  my  boy  friends  as  well  as 
upon  those  I  later  met  in  the  shop.  My  first  companions 
were  not  those  who  were  primarily  interested  in  the  labor 
movement. 

Always  of  a  gregarious  nature,  I  soon  found  boy  friends 
in  New  York.  Before  my  second  Fourth  of  July  I  was  a 
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member  of  a  club  that  helped  to  make  the  day  memorable 
for  me.  Our  club  planned  to  celebrate  the  day  gloriously. 
We  pooled  our  money  and  bought  a  cannon.  It  was  a  very 
crude  affair  and  was  about  seven  inches  long,  with  a  gun 
hole  about  two  inches  in  diameter  into  which  paper  and 
powder  were  placed  for  a  charge.  That  morning  the  club 
gathered  at  our  house  on  Houston  Street.  We  carried  our 
treasure  into  the  street  and  prepared  to  inaugurate  the  cele¬ 
bration.  We  had  difficulty  in  lighting  our  machine. 
Finally,  it  burned.  We  sent  up  a  shout  anticipating  the 
big  noise.  Just  then  a  coach  of  the  line  which  operated  in 
Houston  Street  hove  in  sight.  We  looked  at  each  other  in 
consternation.  Several  of  the  boys  scampered  to  safer 
places.  The  rest  of  us  shouted  to  the  driver  who  either 
didn’t  hear  or  thought  it  a  boy  trick.  As  he  drove  over 
the  cannon  I  held  my  breath,  hoping  the  cannon  would  wait 
a  minute  before  going  off.  But  nothing  happened — the 
fuse  had  gone  out. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  morning  that  brought  the 
news  of  President  Lincoln’s  death.  It  was  Saturday.  Like 
some  cataclysm  came  the  report  that  an  assassin  had  struck 
down  the  great  Emancipator.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
great  power  for  good  had  gone  out  of  the  world.  A  master 
mind  had  been  taken  at  a  time  when  most  needed.  I  cried 
and  cried  all  that  day  and  for  days  I  was  so  depressed  that 
I  could  scarcely  force  myself  to  work.  I  had  heard  Lincoln 
talked  about  in  the  shop  in  London.  In  the  minds  of  the 
working  people  of  the  world  Lincoln  symbolized  the  spirit 
of  humanity — the  great  leader  in  the  struggle  for  human 
freedom.  The  people  among  whom  we  lived  were  equally 
depressed.  The  great  leader  at  Washington  had  a  firm 
grasp  on  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
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When  I  was  fourteen,  judge  and  jury  clubs  were  popu¬ 
lar  among  young  men  in  New  York.  A  number  of  my  boy 
companions  formed  an  organization  for  pleasure  and  men¬ 
tal  advancement,  and  named  it  the  Arion  Base  Ball  and 
Social  Club.  We  tried  various  kinds  of  athletics  without 
a  tutor.  We  seriously  and  ardently  debated  all  the  mooted 
public  questions  of  the  day.  We  held  court,  trying  our 
members  for  all  manner  of  fictitious  crimes.  As  president 
of  the  club,  I  was  intensely  interested  in  all  its  activities 
— as  a  debater,  attorney,  and  judge.  This  was  a  practical 
training  in  public  speaking,  argumentation,  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure.  The  study  these  activities  required  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  acquire  information  from  the  best 
sources  available. 

By  reason  of  my  activity  in  the  debating  club  which  I 
helped  to  organize,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  was  attracted 
by  or  drifted  to  the  debating  club  in  Room  24,  Cooper 
Union,  the  institute  founded  by  Peter  Cooper.  In  any 
event,  I  came  in  contact  with  young  men,  many  of  whom 
were  striving  to  learn.  One  of  these  was  Peter  J.  McGuire, 
then  an  alert  attractive  young  Irish-American  hungry  for 
information  and  opportunities  to  discuss  current  problems. 

Another  lifelong  friend  I  made  then  was  Sam  Prince. 
Prince  was  learning  the  cigarmaking  trade  and  we  found 
many  interests  in  common.  We  belonged  to  the  same  trade 
union.  Not  only  were  we  friends,  but  that  friendship  be¬ 
came  a  fixed  family  habit  and  relationship  after  we  were 
both  married.  We  shared  each  other’s  fortunes  after  the 
manner  of  friends.  During  one  of  the  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  our  trade,  Sam  and  I  made  cigars  together — 
one  or  two  hundred  at  a  time  and  sold  them  to  retailers. 

I  was  guest  of  honor  at  Sam’s  wedding  and  afterwards 
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invited  to  be  guest  of  honor  at  his  silver  anniversary.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  be  present,  because  of  my  father’s 
death,  and  I  telegraphed  my  regret.  Nevertheless,  Prince 
kept  my  chair  as  guest  of  honor  vacant. 

Not  only  was  Prince  active  in  the  cigarmakers’  union, 
but  he  served  the  New  York  central  body  in  official  ca¬ 
pacity  and  was  identified  with  the  state  labor  movement. 
He  later  became  active  in  politics  and  represented  the  old 
East  Side  in  the  Legislature  six  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer  to 
offer  to  give  a  bribe  to  anyone  to  call  or  not  to  call  a  strike. 

Cooper  Union  provided  opportunities  for  formal  study 
courses  as  well  as  lectures  every  Saturday  evening  which 
were  usually  attended  by  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  three 
thousand.  Nothing  humanly  possible  ever  kept  me  from 
attending  those  Saturday  night  lectures.  I  was  fairly  quiv¬ 
ering  in  my  intense  desire  to  know.  Mental  hunger  is  just 
as  painful  as  physical  hunger.  Every  Saturday  night  some 
great  scholar  talked  to  an  open  meeting  and  gave  most 
wonderfully  illuminating  results  of  experimentation  and 
study.  Sometimes  Professor  Procter  told  us  of  the  wonders 
of  astronomy — of  what  science  had  learned  of  time  and 
distance,  light,  motion,  etc.  Truths  gleaned  in  those  lec¬ 
tures  became  a  most  vital  part  of  me  and  gave  the  world 
marvelously  inspiring  meaning.  Those  lectures  were  treas¬ 
ured  opportunities  to  hear  authorities  in  science  tell  what 
they  were  doing  and  thinking. 

Sometimes  the  evening  entertainment  was  a  recital  from 
the  works  of  great  authors,  a  musicale  or  magic  lantern  pic¬ 
tures.  We  boys  were  very  keen  in  discernment  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  scholarship  in  the  men  who  addressed  us.  Real 
culture  has  a  universal  appeal. 
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I  attended  these  lectures  and  study  classes  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  Classes  were  organized  in  the  fall,  spring, 
and  winter.  Among  the  courses  for  which  I  registered  were 
history,  biography,  music,  mechanics,  measurement  of 
speed,  elocution,  economics,  electric  power,  geography, 
astronomy,  and  travels,  v 

No  one  can  fully  evaluate  the  work  which  the  Cooper 
Institute  has  been  doing  as  year  after  year  it  has  brought 
to  the  youth  of  East  Side  New  York  the  culture  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  best  minds  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  agency  for  better  living  and  better  citizenship. 
At  these  lectures  Peter  Cooper,  then  in  his  advanced  years, 
venerable,  beaming  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and 
accompanied  by  the  lecturer  would  walk  upon  the  platform 
with  his  air  cushion  under  his  arm.  His  appearance  was 
always  greeted  with  a  demonstration  of  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude.  The  audience  rose  at  his  entrance  and  remained 
standing  until  he  was  seated.  Then  the  lecture  began. 

It  was  in  the  early  years  that  I  found  the  fraternal 
movement  which  appealed  to  me  very  strongly.  We 
changed  the  name  of  the  Arion  Club  to  the  Rising  Star 
Social  and  Debating  Club,  the  members  of  which  generally 
joined  the  Court  Empire  City  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  and  the  club  wras  maintained  until  its  members 
had  all  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  we  organized 
the  Rising  Star  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  later  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  Lodge  357  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  of  which  I  was  the  first  chief  executive 
officer,  Noble  Grand.  Then  I  became  Deputy  Grand 
Master  of  the  District.  On  the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  May  12,  1923,  the  Stephen  A.  Douglas  Lodge 
presented  a  medal  to  me  as  Charter  member  and  first  Noble 
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Grand.  In  1873  after  I  had  been  the  Chief  Ranger  of  the 
Court  Empire  City  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  534 7, 
I  was  presented  with  a  gold  diamond-studded  medal  for 
service  to  the  fraternity  and  I  have  that  medal  yet.  While 
I  was  Chief  Ranger  I  proposed  for  membership  Alonzo  B. 
Caldwell,  then  Sunday  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
News.  There  was  a  deep  friendship  between  us.  It  was 
he,  I  and  a  few  others  who  resented  attempts  at  unnecessary 
domination  exercised  by  the  High  Court  officials  of  Eng¬ 
land.  When  no  redress  could  be  had,  we  established  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters.  That  was  founded  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  The  spirit  of  fraternity,  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  friendship  developed  by  such  organizations  was 
not  only  a  help  to  the  members,  but  to  all  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.  In  May,  1923,  the  national  organization 
conferred  upon  me  a  veteran’s  jewel  in  appreciation  of  my 
service.  I  hold  the  longest  membership  of  all  in  the  order. 

I  never  was  an  aspirant  for  any  office  in  my  life,  in 
the  labor  movement  or  fraternity  or  other  body — never. 
Office  came  to  me  always,  I  never  went  after  it.  In  all 
my  life  I  have  never  asked  any  man  either  to  nominate  me 
for  office  or  vote  for  me.  Neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
have  I  made  any  request  or  suggestion  or  even  entered  a 
caucus  of  any  kind  in  furtherance  of  any  office  for  which 
I  was  a  candidate.  I  have  never  entered  into  a  caucus  in 
furtherance  of  or  opposition  to  legislation  in  the  labor 
movement.  I  wanted  to  be  a  free  lance  to  advocate  the 
measures  and  the  course  which  I  believed  it  was  proper  for 
the  men  of  labor  to  pursue. 

Another  source  of  education  for  me  was  Herman  Stiefel, 
first  a  chance  acquaintance  and  then  a  friend,  who  lived 
in  our  neighborhood  and  visited  me  frequently.  I  proposed 
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him  for  membership  in  the  Court  of  Foresters.  He  was  a 
very  apt  student,  learned  English  quickly,  and  he  was  made 
secretary  of  the  Court.  Fie  shortly  afterwards  became  an 
assistant  in  the  office  of  a  prominent  attorney  whose  name 
was  Moore,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  attorney,  James  T. 
Brady. 

Every  night  Stiefel  and  I  used  to  work  over  his  lessons. 
I  absorbed  very  much  from  the  association.  When  he 
passed  the  examinations,  he  came  to  me  first  of  all  to  tell 
me  of  his  success  and  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  I  had  given  him. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  Stiefel’s  student  life  that 
I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Moore  who  made  me  an 
offer  to  enter  his  office  and  to  go  through  the  two  or  three 
years  of  study  and  assured  me  that  after  that  period  I  could 
not  only  pass  the  bar  examination,  but  he  would  take  me 
as  a  partner  in  his  office.  He  offered  me  $15  a  week,  which 
was  at  that  time  rather  high,  during  the  period  of  my 
student  position  in  his  office. 

Stiefel  later  became  the  chief  man  in  the  Corporation 
Counsel’s  office  in  New  York  City  under  a  number  of  ad¬ 
ministrations.  For  more  than  thirty-five  years  his  services 
continued  because  of  his  recognized  ability,  particularly  in 
the  drafting  of  briefs. 

The  experience  and  the  training  gained  in  these  youth¬ 
ful  associations  helped  me  to  find  and  develop  what  legal 
abilities  I  had.  Often  fellow-workers  would  ask  me  to 
present  their  cases  for  them,  when  under  trial  or  some  right 
was  in  dispute.  Disputes  frequently  arose  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  Lodges — fellow-members  would  often  ask  me  to 
defend  them  against  charges.  Before  undertaking  such 
commissions  I  always  tried  to  find  out  if  the  men  were 
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innocent,  for  I  entered  into  this  work  in  all  seriousness  and 
refused  to  take  cases  of  the  guilty.  In  no  instance  was 
there  remuneration  or  any  gift  of  any  value.  In  all  such 
relations  as  well  as  in  the  labor  movement  I  acted  as  the 
“poor  devil’s”  lawyer — the  advocate  of  the  under-dog.  In 
the  years  that  followed  it  has  been  repeatedly  my  duty  to 
go  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  lay 
before  him  all  manner  of  cases  affecting  trade  unionists. 
At  one  time  after  I  laid  before  Attorney-General  Gregory 
extenuating  circumstances  connected  with  government  cases 
against  some  Chicago  trade  unionists,  I  remarked  to  him: 
“General,  I  don’t  know  what  sort  of  a  man  you  think  I 
am  to  come  to  you  with  all  these  matters  in  which  union 
men  have  been  complicated.”  Mr.  Gregory  looked  at  me 
in  the  most  kindly  way  and  replied,  “Mr.  Gompers,  I  regard 
you  as  the  spokesman  for  the  under-dog  of  the  world.” 
That  appreciative  courtesy  brought  a  warm  feeling  of  cheer 
to  my  heart. 

In  1864  I  joined  the  Cigarmakers’  Local  Union  No.  15 
which  was  the  English-speaking  union  of  New  York  City. 
This  organization  was  not  strong.  There  was  also  Union 
No.  90  of  German-speaking  cigarmakers  which  was  affili¬ 
ated  to  the  German  Labor  Union  that  met  in  the  Tenth 
Ward  Hotel.  All  my  life  I  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
labor  movement  and  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
every  wage-earner  should  belong  to  the  union  of  his  trade. 
I  did  not  yet  have  a  conscious  appreciation  of  the  labor 
movement.  My  awakening  was  to  come  later.  However, 
I  attended  union  meetings  and  observed  union  regulations. 

For  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  we  came  to  New  York 
I  worked  with  my  father  at  home.  Father  paid  a  deposit 
for  materials  and  worked  at  his  bench  at  home  instead  of 
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in  a  shop.  At  that  time  home  work  was  not  exploited  as 
it  was  later  under  the  tenement-house  system.  When  I 
determined  to  find  work  outside,  I  had  the  self-confidence 
that  goes  with  mastery  of  a  trade.  In  hunting  for  a  job, 
I  chanced  to  fall  in  with  another  cigarmaker  much  older 
than  I.  Together  we  went  from  shop  to  shop  until  we 
found  work.  With  a  bit  of  nervousness  but  with  sure, 
quick  skill  I  made  my  first  two  cigars  which  the  boss  ac¬ 
cepted  and  I  became  a  permanent  workman  in  the  shop. 

My  first  job  as  a  journeyman  was  at  M.  Stachelberg’s 
on  Pearl  Street.  I  was  then  between  sixteen  and  seventeen. 
There  was  much  unrest  in  the  shop.  The  men  were  dis¬ 
contented.  They  asked  me  to  present  to  the  employer  their 
grievances  and  the  new  conditions  they  wanted.  When  I 
did  so,  Mr.  Stachelberg  told  me  that  I,  a  mere  boy,  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  be  representing  men  old  enough  to  be 
my  father  and  that  I  ought  to  be  at  home  where  my  mother 
could  “dry  me  one  behind  the  ear.”  I  told  him  that  the 
men  were  entitled  to  have  whoever  they  chose.  When 
Stachelberg  found  that  I  couldn’t  be  intimidated,  he  tried 
to  bribe  me.  He  sought  me  out  in  conversation,  offered  to 
treat  me  to  beer,  and  to  do  everything  to  alienate  me  from 
the  men.  However,  I  stuck  by  the  men  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  winning  the  case.  This  was  about  1866. 

Though  but  a  boy  in  years,  I  was  living  the  absorbing, 
eager  life  of  a  young  man.  My  sturdy  physique  gave  me 
the  strength  of  an  ox.  My  mind  was  tireless  in  effort  and 
ambition.  At  the  drop  of  a  hat,  I  was  ready  to  fight  physi¬ 
cally  or  mentally  for  anything  to  which  I  had  given  adher¬ 
ence.  One  day  Jack  Polak,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
said  to  me:  “Sam,  I’ve  got  to  go  away  for  the  summer. 
Will  you  look  after  my  girl  for  me?” 
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I  carelessly  promised  and  in  a  few  days  hunted  up 
Sophia  Julian.  Sophia  was  a  stripper  girl  who  worked  in 
the  same  shop  that  I  did.  She  was  very  pretty,  with  a 
clear  olive  complexion  and  a  glowing  color  like  peach-blow, 
soft  musical  voice,  and  black  curls  that  she  arranged  most 
attractively.  Sophia  had  been  born  in  London  and  when 
only  a  young  child  came  to  America  where  she  lived  with 
her  father  and  stepmother,  her  own  sister  and  brother  and 
two  half-brothers  and  sisters.  We  drifted  along  all  sum¬ 
mer.  There  were  Sophia  Julian  and  Mary  Ancona  who 
were  chums,  and  Jack  Davis  and  I  who  were  chums.  Sophia 
and  Mary  Ancona  lived  in  Brooklyn  as  did  Jack  Davis. 
Two  or  three  times  every  week  I  went  in  the  evening  to 
Brooklyn  and  it  was  a  journey  in  those  da)^s,  before  the 
subways  were  constructed.  I  took  a  stage  coach  to  the 
ferry,  the  ferry  from  the  Battery  to  Hamilton  Avenue.  By 
the  time  I  returned  the  stage  coach  was  not  running  and 
there  was  then  no  street  car  north  from  the  Battery.  I 
established  relations  of  reciprocity  with  the  driver  of  a 
milk  wagon  whereby  I  exchanged  cigars  for  a  seat  on  the 
tail-end  of  his  wagon  as  far  as  the  old  Barnum  Museum  at 
Ann  and  Broadway.  From  there  the  street  car  ran  over 
to  East  Broadway  and  Clinton  Street  to  Houston.  But 
sometimes  I  was  too  late  for  my  milk  wagon  driver  or  the 
last  car  had  left  Ann  Street — sometimes  I  missed  both  and 
that  five-mile  walk  after  midnight  through  an  unillumi¬ 
nated,  badly  paved  section  of  New  York  noted  for  its 
hold-ups  and  rough  work  was  a  tax  on  loyalty. 

Sometimes  the  girls  came  over  to  New  York  and  went 
with  Jack  and  me  to  our  debating  club.  The  girls  were 
always  a  spur  to  our  oratorical  ability.  Sometimes  we 
planned  picnics  and  little  parties.  The  four  of  us  went 
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out  together,  had  a  pretty  good  time,  dancing  and  walking 
and  occasionally  going  to  the  theater.  On  my  birthday, 
January  27,  1867,  we  discussed  how  best  to  celebrate  the 
day  and  someone  suggested  that  we  get  married.  Sophia 
did  not  show  any  disposition  to  oppose.  It  was  too  late 
to  carry  out  the  plan  that  night  so  we  determined  on  the 
following  day.  On  January  28,  without  consultation  or 
announcement  of  plans,  we  simply  went  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace  at  the  City  Hall  of  Brooklyn  and  we  were  mar¬ 
ried.  Jack  and  Mary  stood  up  for  us  as  witnesses  and  we 
stood  up  for  them,  and  so  both  couples  were  married.  We 
went  to  a  cheap  restaurant  and  got  a  bite  to  eat  as  our 
wedding  supper  and  then  we  went  to  the  theater  to  see  the 
play  “La  Poveretta”  or  “Under  the  Snow.”  Then  I  took 
my  new  wife  to  her  home  and  I  went  over  to  my  home. 
I  was  seventeen  years  and  one  day  old  when  I  married 
Sophia  Julian  and  she  was  sixteen  years  and  six  months. 
When  the  marriage  license  was  published,  there  was  a  sort 
of  a  hullabaloo  about  it  and  then  it  was  simply  all  right  and 
my  wife  came  over  to  our  house  and  lived  with  us.  She 
was  working  and  so  was  I.  We  paid  board  and  saved  what¬ 
ever  we  could  until  finally  we  concluded  to  put  up  our  own 
little  nest  and  bought  some  furniture  for  which  we  paid 
cash — not  on  time — and  made  our  home  in  which  we  then 
gathered  our  children,  one  after  the  other. 

When  I  was  eighteen  and  a  prospective  father  I  joined 
the  Hand-in-Hand  Society.  It  was  a  Hebrew  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  society  of  men  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  banded 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  doctor  and 
medicine  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  children, 
and  provided  for  free  burial  in  the  Washington  Cemetery. 
The  remains  of  my  wife,  Sophia,  my  father  and  mother, 
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my  son  Abraham,  my  daughter  Sadie,  and  other  members 
of  my  family  are  laid  away  there.  I  served  as  both  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Society  and  was  a  member  until 
my  second  marriage. 

The  first  weeks  of  married  life  were  a  dream  of  happi¬ 
ness.  Well  do  I  remember  the  walks  home  at  night,  the 
day’s  work  forgotten,  talking,  laughing  as  we  sauntered 
along.  We  were  both  very  fond  of  smoked  sturgeon.  Some¬ 
times  we  bought  a  pound  from  a  stand  along  our  way, 
intending  to  take  it  home,  but  often  it  had  disappeared 
when  we  reached  home  and  the  family  worried  because  we 
didn’t  eat.  Fifty-three  long  years  afterward  all  this  came 
back  to  us  with  startling  vividness.  My  wife  had  been  ill 
for  over  a  year  and  the  cares  of  the  household  had  fallen 
upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Al’s  wife,  Ella.  One  Saturday 
Ella  was  too  ill  to  go  to  market,  so  Sophia  and  I  called 
a  taxi  and  went  down  to  Center  Market  in  Washington. 
We  had  the  joy  of  marketing.  We  bought  a  great 
thick  steak — a  luxury  the  doctor  had  forbidden  us  both. 
Then  we  saw  smoked  sturgeon  and  Sophia  said  to  the 
dealer,  “How  much  is  it?”  “One  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
a  pound,”  he  replied.  I  looked  at  Sophia — Sophia  looked 
at  me.  We  thought  of  our  smoked  sturgeon — fifteen  cents 
a  pound,  bought  and  eaten  in  the  streets  of  East  Side, 
New  York.  No,  we  could  not  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty 
cents  a  pound  for  smoked  sturgeon,  though  neither  had 
hesitated  about  the  steak.  That  was  the  last  time  we  went 
to  market  together. 

After  we  had  been  married  for  a  short  time  I  was  out 
of  a  job  and  had  to  find  a  position  outside  of  New  York. 
I  found  work  over  in  Hackensack  with  George  Edmonson 
and  moved  my  family  over  there.  We  stayed  for  about  a 
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year.  I  rented  the  second  floor  of  a  house  from  Mr. 
Doremus  about  ten  yards  from  Plank  Road.  A  friend  of 
my  youth,  Henry  Garretson,  also  found  work  at  Edmon¬ 
son’s  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  would  board  and  lodge 
with  us.  We  soon  found  other  congenial  spirits  in  our  shop 
and  as  a  group  we  contributed  to  each  other’s  pleasure. 
Henry  was  an  excellent  concertina  player,  but  could  not 
read  one  note  of  music  from  another.  When  Joe  Cook, 
the  iceman,  became  interested  in  our  group  and  the  trade 
of  cigarmaking  we  induced  Mr.  Edmonson  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  learn  the  trade  and  to  permit  Garretson  and  me 
to  teach  him.  The  arrangement  was  made  and  Joe  made 
his  advent  into  the  shop  which  was  back  of  the  cigar  store. 
During  the  conversations  which  ensued,  we  learned  that 
Joe,  who  was  an  Englishman  and  a  first-class  harpist  and 
a  good  violinist,  had  come  to  the  United  States  on  a  venture 
for  a  few  months,  and  had  brought  with  him  his  fiddle,  but 
because  he  expected  to  return  to  England  soon  he  had  left 
his  harp  behind  and  was  too  poor  to  buy  another.  Of 
course,  as  Garretson  could  play  the  concertina  and  Joe  the 
violin,  the  conversation  frequently  turned  to  music,  but 
when  they  met  in  the  evenings  in  my  home,  they  could  not 
play  together  because  Garretson  was  unable  to  read  music. 
Joe  and  I  urged  Henry  to  learn  to  play  by  note,  so  he 
bought  the  books.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  music  and  played  the  concertina  miserably 
when  he  attempted  to  play  by  note.  However,  in  the 
evenings  at  the  house  for  considerable  time  he  would  read 
his  music  lesson  which  Joe  had  given  him  during  the  day 
and  I  would  read  something  from  my  volumes  by  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Shakespeare,  until  about  ten  or  half-past  ten, 
and  I  would  then  take  the  music  book  and  hear  what  Henry 
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had  learned  during  the  evening.  After  a  while  he  would 
get  through  with  his  lessons,  with  me  correcting  him  from 
the  book.  The  following  morning  going  to  the  factory, 
Joe  would  ask  Henry  to  go  through  the  lesson  he  had 
learned  during  the  night  and  as  a  rule  Henry  had  forgotten 
nearly  all  about  it.  But  as  I  remembered  the  lessons,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  I  learned  to  read  music. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  to  New  York  and  my 
wife  gave  me  $25  which  she  had  saved,  and  asked  me  to 
go  to  my  mother  and  give  it  to  her  and  ask  her  to  buy 
material  for  two  dresses.  I  went  to  New  York  and  because 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  meet  my  father-in-law,  David 
H.  Julian  of  Brooklyn,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  few  harps, 
banjos,  guitars,  and  about  forty  fiddles.  A  longing  for  a 
fiddle,  stronger  than  I  could  control,  possessed  me  and  I 
persuaded  him  to  sell  me  one  of  his  best  violins.  At  first 
he  refused  to  accept  money,  but  I  insisted  and  I  paid  him 
$25,  the  money  which  my  wife  had  given  me  for  the  dress 
goods.  I  later  visited  my  mother  in  New  York  and  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  mentioning  the  fact  that  I  had  failed  in  my 
mission  and  had  bought  a  fiddle  instead  of  dress  goods. 
But  when  I  got  home  to  Hackensack  after  midnight,  of 
course  I  could  not  evade  the  questions.  That  I  had  bought 
a  fiddle  from  her  father  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  to  my  wife,  but  there  was  no  undoing  the  trans¬ 
action.  I  was  so  impassioned  with  desire  to  learn  music 
that  I  immediately  took  the  fiddle  out  of  the  box  and 
without  knowing  how  to  tune  the  instrument,  I  proceeded 
to  scratch  on  it.  The  sounds  I  produced  must  have  horri¬ 
fied  the  owners  of  the  house — Mr.  Doremus  and  his  spinster 
sister  who  lived  on  the  first  floor,  but  to  me  they  were 
music  and  I  proceeded  to  scratch  my  fiddle  for  fully  half 
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an  hour.  The  following  day  the  elderly  lady,  Miss  Dore- 
mus,  protested  against  “Mr.  Gompers  fiddling  on  Sunday.” 

But  neighbors  rarely  appreciate  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment.  I  got  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  scratching  upon 
that  fiddle  even  before  I  was  able  to  play  a  tune.  Some¬ 
times  my  scratching  seemed  to  remind  Mrs.  Gompers  of 
her  lost  dress — new  dresses  were  not  commonplace  in  those 
days.  Joe  soon  taught  me  to  tune  my  fiddle  and  gave  me 
two  or  three  lessons  a  week. 

After  I  learned  to  play  a  bit,  our  evenings  became  very 
pleasurable.  Henry  played  his  concertina,  Joe  and  I 
played  the  violin,  and  often  we  all  sang.  Tom  Edmonson, 
nephew  of  our  employer,  got  in  the  habit  of  joining  us. 
Tom  had  a  monotone,  but  he  loved  to  try  to  sing.  Finally, 
I  devised  ways  to  prevent  him  from  destroying  the  har¬ 
mony  of  our  music.  One  of  our  favorite  songs  was  “Come 
where  my  love  lies  dreaming.”  I  persuaded  Tom  that  he 
could  help  immensely  by  improvising  a  repetitive  part, 
singing  in  a  whisper  “Come — come — come”  over  and  over 
again.  This  left  the  rest  of  us  free  to  enjoy  the  melody 
while  Tom  whispered  earnestly  and  enthusiastically. 

It  was  while  living  in  Hackensack  that  our  first-born 
came  to  us.  Just  before  that  birth  I  took  Mrs.  Gompers 
over  to  my  mother’s  home  so  that  she  would  have  the 
proper  attention.  It  was  in  New  York  City  on  September 
4,  1868  my  first  son,  Samuel  J.,  was  born.  My  wife  never 
returned  to  Hackensack  for  Edmonson  moved  to  Lamberts- 
ville,  N.  J.,  and  we  cigarmakers  followed  him  there.  I  left 
my  wife  and  child  at  my  father’s  in  New  York  until  I 
could  determine  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  move  to  Lam- 
bertsville.  My  stay  there  was  during  the  summer  months. 
I  lived  in  a  boarding  house  with  a  number  of  other  work- 
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men.  Joe  Cook  and  Henry  Garretson  followed  and  we 
three  were  again  working  in  the  same  shop.  Our  monotone 
friend,  Tom  Edmonson,  joined  us  later  and  our  ingenuity 
was  sorely  taxed  to  devise  suitable  vocal  parts  for  him. 
Often  in  the  evening  we  would  hire  a  boat  and  row  for  a 
while  on  the  Delaware,  singing  on  the  water.  When  we 
went  back  to  the  boarding  house,  wTe  read,  sang,  and  talked 
until  bedtime. 

In  the  fall  I  returned  to  New  York  where  I  again  found 
work.  Joe  Cook  had  a  brother-in-law,  James  Speight,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  and  lived 
in  New  York  with  his  boy  of  about  four  years  of  age. 
The  youngster  was  a  marvel.  He  not  only  tuned  a  small 
violin,  but  played  it  excellently.  Speight  became  leader 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Olympic  Theater  on  Broadway,  and 
as  one  of  the  features,  the  youngster  would  play  a  few 
violin  solos,  and,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  audience,  for 
a  number  he  would  occupy  the  position  of  the  leader  and 
conduct  the  orchestra.  After  I  returned  to  New  York,  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  I  took  lessons  from  the  elder  Speight. 
I  was  complimented  by  my  teacher  and  others  who  heard 
me  and  told  that  I  had  made  wonderful  progress  in  music 
and  playing  of  the  violin.  The  following  incidents  proved 
decisive  in  my  career.  The  child  proved  such  a  phenomenon 
that  he  drew  crowded  audiences  at  every  performance,  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  the  father  to  tour  the  country  with 
the  boy  as  a  great  young  artist,  and  about  that  same  time 
one  of  my  children  died  after  having  lived  little  more  than 
a  year,  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  seek  another  music 
teacher.  Thus  ended  my  musical  career. 


CHAPTER  III 


AS  AN  ONLOOKER 

In  those  early  years  the  fraternal  or  lodge  movement 
absorbed  practically  all  my  leisure.  It  was  its  human  side 
that  drew  me.  I  saw  in  it  a  chance  for  men  to  develop  and 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  most  needed.  The  lodge  was 
to  me  a  form  of  education  extension.  In  time  its  limita¬ 
tions  became  evident,  for  I  had  been  making  ready  to  reach 
out  for  something  bigger  and  more  fundamental.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  union  in  my  trade  for  practical  reasons, 
while  my  idealism  and  sentiment  found  expression  in  fra- 
ternalism.  As  yet  I  did  not  understand  that  the  philosophy 
and  scope  of  the  trade  union  movement  could  be  made 
broad  and  deep  enough  to  include  all  the  aspirations  and 
needs  of  the  wage-earner. 

I  attended  union  meetings  rather  casually  in  the  ’sixties. 
Local  Cigarmakers’  Union  No.  15  met  in  a  room  over  the 
saloon  of  Garrett  Berlyn,  46  East  Broadway.  He  was  the 
father  of  Barney  Berlyn  who  was  one  of  our  members  and 
was  elected  corresponding  secretary  in  1870.  Barney  after¬ 
wards  became  an  ardent  Socialist.  Our  union  was  not  very 
strong.  It  was  affiliated  to  the  old  National  Union  of 
Cigarmakers  organized  in  1864  and  later  to  the  Cigar- 
makers  International  Union  of  America,  as  the  movement 
was  called  after  the  reorganization  in  1867.  John  J.  Junio 
of  Syracuse  was  president.  At  that  time  the  cigarmakers 
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of  this  country  were  as  a  rule  Armenians,  Englishmen,  and 
Hollanders.  There  were  a  few  Germans  who  had  come  to 
the  United  States  from  1855  to  1867.  After  the  Civil 
War,  when  cigarmaking  began  to  develop  from  a  house 
trade  into  a  factory  industry,  the  proportion  of  German 
workmen  was  largely  increased. 

There  was  a  vast  difference  between  those  early  unions 
and  the  unions  of  today.  Then  there  was  no  law  or  order. 
A  union  was  a  more  or  less  definite  group  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  trade  who  might  help  each  other  out 
in  special  difficulties  with  the  employer.  There  was  no 
sustained  effort  to  secure  fair  wages  through  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.  The  employer  fixed  wages  until  he  shoved  them 
down  to  a  point  where  human  endurance  revolted.  Often 
the  revolt  started  by  an  individual  whose  personal  griev¬ 
ance  was  sore,  who  rose  and  declared :  “I  am  going  on  strike. 
All  who  remain  at  work  are  scabs.”  Usually  the  workers 
went  out  with  him. 

I  remember  being  busily  at  work  one  day  when  Conrad 
Kuhn,  president  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Unions  of  New  York 
City,  entered  the  shop  and  announced:  “This  shop  is  on 
strike.”  Kuhn  was  a  large,  fine-looking  man,  with  a  sten¬ 
torian  voice  that  could  be  heard  in  every  portion  of  the 
shop.  Without  hesitation  we  all  laid  down  our  work  and 
walked  out.  That  was  the  way  it  was  done  in  the  early 
days.  We  had  no  conception  of  constructive  business  tac¬ 
tics  beginning  with  presentation  of  demands  and  negotia¬ 
tion  to  reach  an  agreement. 

Whether  we  won  or  lost  that  strike  I  don’t  remember, 
but  the  union  had  no  money  at  the  end.  Kuhn  gave  valiant 
service  to  us,  but  his  family  was  actually  suffering.  It 
was  after  the  big  strike  of  1872  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
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trade.  The  Turners  helped  him  find  a  position  where  he 
could  earn  a  living,  for  of  course  he  was  black-listed. 

The  union  was  generally  in  a  precarious  condition  finan¬ 
cially.  Strike  funds  were  never  assured,  and  there  were 
no  other  benefits.  The  union  represented  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
munity  of  burdens  of  those  working  in  the  same  industry. 
It  had  to  acquire  a  new  meaning  before  it  became  an  in¬ 
dustrial  agency.  It  had  to  strengthen  its  defensive  resources 
and  develop  cohesive  forces.  But  that  was  not  only  the 
embryonic  stage  of  unionism;  it  was  the  fledgling  period 
of  industry.  Industrial  production  was  uncouth,  unscien¬ 
tific,  just  about  as  planless  as  unionism.  Management, 
accountancy,  salesmanship,  elimination  of  waste  were  in 
the  rule-of-thumb  stage.  Factory  architecture  and  indust¬ 
rial  sanitation  were  undeveloped  sciences. 

Any  kind  of  an  old  loft  served  as  a  cigar  shop.  If  there 
were  enough  windows,  we  had  sufficient  light  for  our  work; 
if  not,  it  was  apparently  no  concern  of  the  management. 
There  was  an  entirely  different  conception  of  sanitation 
both  in  the  shop  and  in  the  home  of  those  days  from  now. 
The  toilet  facilities  were  a  water-closet  and  a  sink  for  wash¬ 
ing  purposes,  usually  located  by  the  closet.  In  most  cigar 
shops  our  towels  were  the  bagging  that  came  around  the 
bales  of  Havana  and  other  high  grades  of  tobacco.  Cigar 
shops  were  always  dusty  from  the  tobacco  stems  and  pow¬ 
dered  leaves.  Benches  and  work  tables  were  not  designed 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  adjust  bodies  and  arms  com¬ 
fortably  to  work  surface.  Each  workman  supplied  his  own 
cutting  board  of  lignum  vitae  and  knife  blade. 

The  tobacco  leaf  was  prepared  by  strippers  who  drew 
the  leaves  from  the  heavy  stem  and  put  them  in  pads  of 
about  fifty.  The  leaves  had  to  be  handled  carefully  to 
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prevent  tearing.  The  craftsmanship  of  the  cigarmaker  was 
shown  in  his  ability  to  utilize  wrappers  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  to  shave  off  the  unusable  to  a  hairbreadth,  to  roll 
so  as  to  cover  holes  in  the  leaf  and  to  use  both  hands  so 
as  to  make  a  perfectly  shaped  and  rolled  product.  These 
things  a  good  cigarmaker  learned  to  do  more  or  less  me¬ 
chanically,  which  left  us  free  to  think,  talk,  listen,  or  sing. 
I  loved  the  freedom  of  that  work,  for  I  had  earned  the 
mind-freedom  that  accompanied  skill  as  a  craftsman.  I 
was  eager  to  learn  from  discussion  and  reading  or  to  pour 
out  my  feeling  in  song.  Often  we  chose  someone  to  read 
to  us  who  was  a  particularly  good  reader,  and  in  payment 
the  rest  of  us  gave  him  sufficient  of  our  cigars  so  he  was 
not  the  loser.  The  reading  was  always  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  we  learned  to  know  each  other  pretty  thoroughly. 
We  learned  who  could  take  a  joke  in  good  spirit,  who  could 
marshal  his  thoughts  in  an  orderly  way,  who  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  clever  sophistry  from  sound  reasoning.  The  fel¬ 
lowship  that  grew  between  congenial  shopmates  was  some¬ 
thing  that  lasted  a  lifetime. 

I  remember  vividly  a  curious  period  of  deep  depression 
that  possessed  me  soon  after  my  return  to  New  York  from 
Lambertsville.  Coming  back  to  the  cosmopolitan  center 
from  small-town  life,  I  began  to  feel  very  keenly  my  own 
limitations  and  my  inability  to  express  in  words  the  deep 
emotions  and  aspirations  that  were  crowding  my  mind, 
seeking  form  and  outlet.  I  was  so  ill  at  ease  with  myself 
that  for  some  time  I  cultivated  the  habit  of  silence.  Of 
course,  I  had  had  the  experience  of  the  companionship  of 
boys  and  young  men  in  debating,  and  judge  and  jury  clubs 
of  which  I  was  a  member.  But  they  didn’t  test  my  metal 
and  make  me  see  my  limitations  when  measured  against 
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them.  During  those  early  discussions  I  easily  measured 
above  my  companions.  When  I  came  in  contact  with  men 
and  saw  bigger  powers  and  the  greater  responsibilities  and 
possibilities  in  life,  I  became  self-critical  and  self-accusing. 
There  was  something  escaping  the  grasp  of  my  mind  and 
my  power  of  expression. 

The  other  cause  of  my  discontent  was  that  nothing  was 
accomplished — nothing  constructive  was  building.  When 
our  clubs  were  merged  into  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  mutual  benefit  society  of  which  I  was  secretary  and 
later  president,  and  later  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Order  of 
which  I  was  the  presiding  officer,  I  had  found  the  senti¬ 
mental  expression  of  humanitarianism  and  brotherhood 
with  mutual  care  for  others.  I  did  not  speak  of  my  inner 
conflict  to  a  soul,  but  my  splendid  health  and  natural  ac¬ 
tivity  of  mind  finally  broke  the  spell  and  again  I  was  read¬ 
ing,  studying,  acquiring,  and  doing.  Then  I  found — I 
won’t  say  myself — but  the  fact  of  my  life — I  found  the 
meaning  of  the  union. 

It  was  in  1869  that  the  convention  of  the  cigarmakers 
which  met  that  year  in  Chicago  issued  a  general  amnesty 
proclamation  to  all  unfair  cigarmakers  offering  to  take  them 
into  unions  without  payment  of  initiation  fees  and  unpaid 
obligations.  The  declaration  temporarily  made  consider¬ 
able  stir  in  New  York.  A  number  of  workers  drifted  in, 
but  they  just  as  easily  drifted  out — no  permanent  growth 
came  from  offering  union  membership  at  a  bargain  sale. 
The  organization  was  then  making  its  fight  against  the 
introduction  of  molds  and  methods  that  seemed  destined  to 
destroy  individual  skill.  In  old  Turner  Hall,  Orchard 
Street,  New  York  City,  our  members  divided  into  those 
favoring  a  strike  against  the  introduction  of  molds  and 
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those  opposed.  The  crowd  of  boys  with  whom  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  voted  for  a  strike  and  I  followed  along.  The  strike 
came.  It  was  a  hard  struggle.  From  that  time  I  began  to 
realize  the  futility  of  opposing  progress.  The  organization 
lost  that  fight  as  molds  and  bunch-breaking  machines  en¬ 
abled  immigrant  workers  to  become  rapidly  adept  in  pro¬ 
ducing  cheaper  grades  of  cigars.  Bohemian  cigarmakers 
began  to  come  in  appreciable  numbers.  In  Bohemia  cigar¬ 
making  was  a  government  monopoly  and  practically  all  the 
work  was  done  by  women.  This  class  of  workers  made  the 
elimination  or  even  the  control  of  mold  usage  impossible. 
A  prolonged  strike  against  molds  in  Straiton  and  Storm’s 
shop  ended  disastrously.  Fred  Blend,  president  of  the 
International  at  the  time,  tried  to  help  us,  but  the  Inter¬ 
national  had  no  money.  Members  left  and  union  disin¬ 
tegration  went  on. 

This  condition  of  depression  extended  to  the  whole 
labor  movement  in  New  York.  William  Jessup,  one  of 
the  prominent  labor  men  of  New  York  at  that  time,  was 
making  a  heroic  but  discouraging  effort  to  build  up  the 
carpenters’  organization.  Jessup  was  also  president  of  the 
Workingmen’s  Council — then  the  English-speaking  central 
body  of  New  York  City.  The  Arbeiter  Union ,  the  central 
body  for  the  German  workers,  was  the  more  virile  and 
resourceful  organization.  Its  members  were  educated  and 
disciplined  in  European  labor  movements  and  were  gener¬ 
ally  associated  with  the  International  Workingmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  was  an  aggressive,  rational  body. 

A  very  distinct  type  of  American  workingman  was  that 
to  which  Alexander  Troup,  then  of  New  York,  A.  C.  Cam¬ 
eron  of  Chicago,  Martin  A.  Foran  of  Cleveland,  Thompson 
Murch  of  Maine,  and  William  H.  Sylvis  of  Froy  belonged. 
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There  was  an  intellectual  quality  that  kept  them  from 
feeling  the  barriers  of  a  wage-earning  class.  They  looked 
at  industrial  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  American 
citizens  and  turned  instinctively  to  political  activity  for 
reform.  Troup  was  a  splendid  man,  a  member  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6.  He  later  became  editor  of  a  New 
Haven  daily  paper.  A.  C.  Cameron  of  Chicago  was  widely 
known  through  his  paper,  The  W or  king  mart1  s  Advocate. 
Martin  A.  Foran,  a  cooper  and  the  founder  of  the  Coopers’ 
International  Union,  began  his  political  service  in  an  Ohio 
constitutional  convention  and  for  many  years  was  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  I  remember  that  Foran  wrote  a  labor 
novel — perhaps  not  his  most  valuable  service  to  labor 
for  in  Congress  he  was  a  respected  spokesman  for  the  cause. 
Thompson  Murch,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  National 
Granite  Cutters’  Union,  was  also  in  Congress  several  terms. 

One  of  the  men  who  made  a  most  vivid  impression  on 
me  was  William  H.  Sylvis  who  became  president  of  the 
National  Labor  Union  after  J.  C.  C.  Whaley.  Sylvis  was 
an  iron  molder  who  gave  the  best  of  his  life  to  building 
up  the  Iron  Molders’  Union.  He  was  a  trade  unionist  but 
he  also  had  a  political  slant.  He  came  to  New  York  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  course  of  his  work  and  I  had  many  long 
talks  with  him  that  helped  me  greatly. 

John  Fortune  was  the  early  leader  in  the  tailoring  in¬ 
dustry  and  did  much  to  inspire  hope  in  that  trade.  The 
customs  tailors  early  developed  an  effective  organization. 
They  were  helped  by  French,  German,  and  Irish  tailors 
who  were  members  of  the  International.  This  was  in  the 
days  before  sewing  machines  were  in  general  use.  In  this 
group  was  Konrad  Carl,  a  special  friend  of  mine,  a  splendid 
man,  and  a  genuine  trade  unionist.  In  New  York  circles 
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the  leader  of  the  furniture  workers,  who  were  chiefly  Ger¬ 
mans,  was  Karl  Speyer,  a  member  of  the  International. 
These  men  were  prominent  in  the  National  Labor  Union 
and  approved  its  venture  into  the  political  field.  Troup 
directed  the  New  York  State  movement  that  was  part  of 
the  larger  plan.  Neither  survived  the  political  venture  into 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1872.  This  policy  of  con¬ 
demning  existing  political  parties  and  building  up  a  labor 
political  machine  did  not  appeal  to  me,  and  although  I 
cast  my  first  presidential  vote  in  1872,  it  was  for  General 
U.  S.  Grant. 

I  was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  just  about 
a  year  before  the  nominations  of  either  of  the  parties  Horace 
Greeley  said  that  General  Grant  would  be  better  fitted  and 
qualified  for  the  presidency  in  1872  than  he  was  in  1868. 
I  could  not  see  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Greeley’s  then  ac¬ 
cepting  the  nomination  for  President  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  I  believed  at  that  time  that  the  Republican  Party 
had  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission.  It  still  had  the  halo  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  there  were  a  number  of  men 
who  were  still  living  and  active  in  furtherance  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  policy  caused  by  the  Civil  War. 

It  was  late  in  the  fall  of  1870  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  Cooper  Union  meeting  at  which  the  two  Englishmen, 
Mr.  Mundella  and  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  were  to  speak 
on  the  scope  and  influence  of  trade  unions.  Mundella  was 
a  manufacturer  of  Nottingham  who  established  the  first 
voluntary  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the 
hosiery  and  glove  trades  of  that  locality.1  It  was  a  volun- 

1  The  development  of  this  plan  was  described  by  Henry  Compton  in 
Industrial  Arbitration,  a  book  that  reached  New  York  in  the  early 
’nineties.  The  first  copy  was  sent  Edward  King  by  Frederic  Harrison 
through  a  Russian  refugee  coming  to  New  York. 
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tary  effort  toward  better  industrial  organization,  for  which 
organization  of  both  employers  and  employes  was  a  pre¬ 
requisite.  As  I  was  interested  to  know  what  changes  had 
come  among  British  workers  after  I  left  England  as  a  lad 
of  thirteen,  I  attended  the  meeting  in  Cooper  Union.  Mun- 
della  made  the  mistake  of  attempting  to  instruct  the 
American  workingmen  and  advised  co-operation  and  arbi¬ 
tration  in  the  place  of  strikes.  His  declarations  were 
founded  on  impressions  gained  at  a  mutual  admiration 
party  and  not  on  observation. 

The  incident  started  me  to  pondering  the  character  and 
the  functions  of  trade  unions.  In  my  own  trade,  the  work¬ 
men  were  powerless  against  substitution  of  machines  for 
human  skill.  Regularly  we  suffered  annual  reductions  in 
wages.  We  had  no  chance  to  try  either  co-operation  or 
arbitration,  the  remedies  recommended  by  the  English 
speakers,  yet  we  needed  protection  desperately.  I  was  a 
good  workman,  so  I  fared  much  better  than  any  others,  yet 
I  could  not  be  oblivious  to  their  sufferings.  My  sense  of 
injustice  was  stirring  and  I  began  going  to  more  labor  meet¬ 
ings,  seeking  the  way  out.  In  the  labor  meetings  of  the 
early  ’seventies  I  found  passionate  feeling,  idealism,  but 
little  practical  aid. 

In  those  days  New  York  was  the  haven  for  the  over- 
zealous  soldiers  in  the  European  struggle  for  freedom. 
Europe  was  struggling  against  the  bonds  by  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alliance  had  hoped  to  strangle 
the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  democratic 
practices  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  East  Side  New  York 
harbored  refugee  leaders  and  soldiers  from  the  successive 
revolutionary  movements  of  practically  all  European  coun¬ 
tries.  They  were  men  of  imagination,  courage,  ideals. 
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They  sought  their  ends  through  revolution.  The  brilliant 
color  of  their  thoughts  came  as  a  hope-filled  alluring  light 
on  the  gray  misery  of  the  New  York  industrial  sky.  Their 
talk  stirred  me  deeply.  I  began  to  watch  their  gatherings. 

Back  of  their  activity  was  an  organization  called  the 
International  Workingmen’s  Association  whose  headquar¬ 
ters  were  established  at  London  in  1864  and  whose  presid¬ 
ing  genius  was  Karl  Marx.  The  organization  was  trade 
union  in  inception.  It  had  subsidiary  organizations  in  the 
various  European  countries  and  was  controlled  by  a  central 
General  Council.  It  sought  to  build  up  trade  unions  and 
held  that  national  trade  union  movements  must  act  col¬ 
lectively  for  proper  regulation  of  immigration  so  that  the 
workingmen  of  one  country  could  not  be  used  against  the 
workingmen  of  other  countries. 

Marx  was  not  consistent  in  all  his  writings,  but  his 
influence  contributed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  organi¬ 
zation  of  wage-earners  in  trade  unions  and  the  development 
of  economic  power  prior  to  efforts  to  establish  labor  gov¬ 
ernment  through  political  methods.  The  International 
tried  either  to  establish  divisions  in  the  various  countries 
or  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  national  labor  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  United  States  a  somewhat  loose  relationship 
was  established  with  the  National  Labor  Union,  but  Amer¬ 
ican  workingmen  did  not  feel  the  same  identity  of  inter¬ 
national  interests  that  naturally  developed  between  men  of 
smaller,  contiguous  countries.  Although  the  International 
was  to  concern  itself  wholly  with  the  affairs  of  wage- 
earners,  it  speedily  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  pow¬ 
erful  revolutionary  agency.  Great  upheavals  were  taking 
place  in  practically  all  the  European  countries  as  they 
groped  their  way  toward  constitutional  government,  and 
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the  men  who  were  interested  in  economic  betterment  were 
naturally  interested  in  uprooting  arbitrary  political  power. 
The  impression  given  was  that  the  I.  W.  A.  was  a  powerful 
secret  revolutionary  body  whose  agents  permeated  all 
Europe.  At  any  rate,  there  were  revolutionary  refugees  in 
New  York  who  were  members  of  the  International. 

I  gathered  from  various  sources  that  the  International 
was  feared  by  all  the  reactionary  elements  and  governments 
of  Europe  who  studiously  sought  to  discredit  its  work  as 
“Communism.”  Our  American  press  seized  upon  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  addressing  its  members  as  “citizen”  as  proof  of  their 
identification  with  the  French  Commune.  Later,  a  more 
real  basis  for  disfavor  developed  through  the  domination 
gained  by  a  group  of  intellectuals  who  were  more  interested 
in  the  thrills  of  propaganda  than  in  achieving  practical 
industrial  betterment.  I  watched  the  period  not  fully 
understanding  and  certainly  not  appreciating  how  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  those  years  were  to  help  me  in  developing  effective 
policies  in  later  years. 

The  year  1871  was  one  of  protest  and  propaganda  artis¬ 
tically  vivid  and  throbbing  with  imagination.  My  whole 
being  surged  with  response,  though  I  was  a  listener  in  the 
crowd  or  only  a  private  in  the  ranks.  Early  in  the  year 
New  York  labor  inaugurated  an  eight-hour  movement  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  that  standard  in  all  industries.  The  movement 
aroused  intense  enthusiasm.  Sections  of  the  International 
then  organized  in  New  York  City  joined  whole-heartedly. 

During  that  summer,  we  watched  a  succession  of  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  streets  of  New  York  that  were  entirely  dis¬ 
sociated  with  American  affairs,  reflexes  only  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  political  struggle.  There  was  the  bloody  procession  of 
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Orangemen  on  July  12  and  the  riot  on  East  Broadway  when 
the  Catholic  group  descended  upon  the  Orangemen.  There 
was  the  tremendous  peace  jubilee  celebrating  the  ending  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  celebration  of  Italian  unity, 
and  the  protest  against  the  court-martial  of  Hungarian 
revolutionists.  These  happenings  kept  us  in  touch  with  the 
world-pulse  of  freedom,  while  we  were  puzzling  over  local 
problems. 

Early  in  September  came  the  great  eight-hour  parade, 
intended  to  visualize  the  purpose  and  scope  of  that  move¬ 
ment.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  set,  rain  descended  in 
torrents.  New  York  streets  were  then  cobbled  and  although 
the  sky  cleared  by  noon  the  mire  under  foot  was  a  test  of 
purpose.  Curran  of  the  Stone-cutters  was  grand  marshal. 
Hugo  Meyer  of  the  cigarmakers  was  one  of  his  assistants. 
The  cigarmakers’  organization  was  too  weak  to  make  a 
fight  for  eight  hours  at  that  time,  but  we  joined  the  parade. 
We  marched  down  Fourteenth  Street  to  Fourth  Avenue 
along  the  Bowery  to  Chatham,  from  there  to  the  City  Hall, 
then  up  Broadway  to  Eighth  Street  and  over  to  Cooper 
Union.  There  were  about  25,000  men  in  line.  Two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  International  and  a  group  of  Negro  workers 
attracted  the  most  attention.  The  Internationals  carried 
the  red  flag  and  a  banner  with  the  French  slogan,  “Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity.”  Eight-hour  banners  appeared 
all  along  the  line  of  march.  Some  of  the  legends  they  bore 
were 

PEACEABLY  IF  WE  CAN;  FORCIBLY  IF  WE  MUST. 

EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  LABOR,  EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  SLEEP, 
AND  EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  NATURAL  IMPROVEMENT 
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WE  ARE  DETERMINED  TO  HAVE  THE  EIGHT-HOUR 
LAW  ENFORCED;  NO  MORE  PAPER  LAWS. 

OUR  STRENGTH  LIES  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  OUR 
DEMANDS.  LET  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  WORLD  UNITE. 

EIGHT  HOURS,  OR  REMEMBER. 

THE  NEXT  GOVERNOR  WILL  ENFORCE  THE 
EIGHT-HOUR  LAW. 

WE  WILL  FIGHT  FOR  EIGHT  HOURS. 

NO  MORE  TALK— WE  MEAN  BUSINESS. 

WORKINGMEN  ARE  THE  BULWARK  OF  THE  NATION. 

DOWN  WITH  TPIE  PRISON  CONTRACT  SYSTEM.  IF 
PRISONERS  MUST  LABOR,  LET  THE  PEOPLE 
REAP  THE  BENEFIT  THEREOF. 

One  banner  bore  the  inscription: 

EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  WORK.  EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  REST. 
EIGHT  HOURS  FOR  WHAT  WE  WILL. 

This  inscription  was  a  fling  back  at  those  critics  who  de¬ 
clared  that  the  shorter  work-day  would  lead  to  greater 
dissipation. 

The  parade  ended  with  a  monster  mass  meeting  in 
Cooper  Union  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Working¬ 
men’s  Unions  and  the  Arbeiter  Union.  The  parade  was 
apparently  an  unqualified  success,  but  the  unfortunate 
prominence  given  to  force,  to  red  flags,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  element  was  to  impede  the  constructive  work  of  our 
movement  for  years  to  come. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  agita¬ 
tion  until  the  eight-hour  day  should  generally  prevail.  It 
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was  evident  then  that  the  building  trades  would  probably 
succeed  first. 

Meanwhile,  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  International. 
Section  12  of  the  American  group  was  dominated  by  a 
brilliant  group  of  faddists,  reformers,  and  sensation-loving 
spirits.  They  were  not  working  people  and  treated  their 
relationship  to  the  labor  movement  as  a  means  to  a  “career.” 
They  did  not  realize  that  labor  issues  were  tied  up  with 
the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children — issues  not  to  be 
risked  lightly.  Those  pseudo-Communists  played  with  the 
labor  movement.  This  experience  burned  itself  into  my 
memory  so  that  I  never  forgot  the  principle  in  after  years. 

Victoria  Woodhull  was  then  dazzling  New  York  by  the 
brilliancy  of  her  oratory.  She  was  a  passionate  advocate 
of  woman’s  suffrage  and  human  freedom  even  to  the  length 
of  irresponsible  action.  An  unhappy  marriage  experience 
in  addition  to  her  philosophical  anarchy  made  her  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  free-love  as  a  part  of  her  program  of  human  free¬ 
dom.  She  was  a  slight,  sparkling  little  creature,  with 
expressive  brown  eyes  and  short  brown  hair.  Her  attractive 
personality  helped  to  build  up  a  movement  in  New  York 
which  included  such  people  as  Theodore  Tilton,  editor  of 
The  Independent ,  Colonel  Blood,  Osborne  Ward,  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dox,  P.  J.  McGuire,  Theodore  Banks,  John  T.  Elliott,  and 
Hugh  McGregor.  Elliott  was  a  fine-looking  young  man, 
a  southern  gentleman,  and  he  was  strongly  attracted  by 
Mrs.  Woodhull.  Mrs.  Woodhull  and  her  sister,  Tenny  C. 
Claflin,  published  the  Woodhull  and  Claflin  Weekly  which 
with  good  reason  was  dreaded  by  many  a  person  whose 
private  life  did  not  conform  to  the  conventional  moral 
code,  and  which  added  no  luster  to  the  movement. 

In  the  fall  of  1871,  No.  12,  to  which  this  group  be- 
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longed,  issued  a  circular  in  which  they  made  the  Interna¬ 
tional  responsible  for  free-love,  anarchy,  and  every  extreme 
doctrine  that  appealed  to  their  speculative  fancy.  The 
labor  movement  was  appalled.  Its  enemies  rejoiced  and 
hastened  to  profit.  The  daily  papers  utilized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  campaign  of  ridicule  and  calumny.  They 
classified  all  labor  purposes  as  Communism. 

No  program  of  life  that  threw  overboard  the  family 
institution  ever  appealed  to  me.  That  institution  was 
firmly  interwoven  in  my  fiber.  I  saw  it  in  my  grandparents, 
my  parents,  and  then  in  the  lives  of  my  uncles  and  aunts, 
all  of  whom  married  and  set  up  their  homes.  My  moral 
training  was  chiefly  by  example  rather  than  precept.  In 
my  boyhood  I  knew  only  those  who  regarded  the  home  as 
sacred — one  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  life  itself.  When  only 
a  boy  in  years,  I  married  a  girl  a  bit  younger  than  I.  Soon 
afterward  we  set  up  our  own  nest — only  two  rooms,  but  our 
own.  Before  I  was  eighteen,  I  had  a  father’s  responsibility 
for  a  son  and  regularly  thereafter  a  newcomer  found  its 
way  into  that  nest  every  two  years.  We  hadn’t  much,  but 
we  were  bound  together  for  a  common  fate.  I  could  not 
understand  irresponsibility  of  word  or  act. 

The  pure  joy  of  living  is  good  to  know — and  I  knew 
it  to  the  utmost  in  those  early  days.  Red  blood  ran  through 
a  strong  body  that  knew  no  disease  nor  hereditary  weak¬ 
ness.  I  enjoyed  what  was  at  hand  and  I  spent  no  time 
in  wishing  things  were  different.  Simple  wholesome  food 
is  very  sweet  to  healthy  hunger.  A  friend5s  heart  and 
mind  were  wonderful  mysteries  to  me  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  manhood.  A  poem,  a  paper,  a  book  was  a 
treasure  from  which  to  dig  wisdom  or  pleasure.  I  loved 
the  touch  of  soft  velvety  tobacco  and  gloried  in  the  deft 
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sureness  with  which  I  could  make  cigars  grow  in  my  fingers, 
never  wasting  a  scrap  of  material.  Body,  senses,  mind,  and 
heart  were  thrilling  with  the  wonder  of  life.  I  felt  a  prince 
in  my  own  realm  with  never  a  care  for  the  future.  I  gave 
all  that  was  in  me  to  that  which  was  at  hand,  task  or  plea¬ 
sure.  Always  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  doing  that  I  did  not 
think  of  self.  This  saved  me  from  self-consciousness.  And 
I  always  wanted  a  friend  with  whom  to  share.  Never  but 
once  in  my  life  did  I  seek  solitude  in  any  experience  or 
suffer  from  self-consciousness. 

The  bona-fide  trade  unionists  in  the  International  re¬ 
pudiated  the  circular  and  tried  to  purge  the  movement  of 
the  reformers  and  “intellectuals.”  Men  like  Fred  Bolte 
of  the  cigarpackers,  Konrad  Carl  the  tailor,  Edward  Grosse 
the  printer,  Fred  Bloete  the  cigarmaker,  F.  A.  Sorge  the 
music  teacher  took  the  situation  before  the  General  Council 
in  London  in  order  that  the  administrative  body  should 
have  the  necessary  information  for  disciplinary  action. 
The  final  result  was  the  expulsion  of  the  “radicals”  who 
then  set  up  dual  offices  in  Spring  Street  and  continued  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  International.  I  was  coming  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  revolutionary 
ideals  and  revolutionary  tactics  for  securing  them.  But  the 
slow,  less  spectacular  methods  of  constructive  progress  were 
more  difficult  than  the  dashing,  spotlight  tactics  of  the 
smaller  group. 

After  the  execution  of  some  of  the  Paris  Communists, 
the  Woodhull  faction  staged  another  sensational  endeavor. 
It  was  an  international  parade  and  mock  funeral  ceremony 
for  the  executed  Communists.  The  painters’  society  par¬ 
ticipated  as  a  body  as  did  the  Cuban  revolutionists  attracted 
by  the  libertarian  sentiment.  Six  gray  horses  drew  the 
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catafalque.  One  of  the  group  rode  on  horseback  draped  in 
the  red  flag,  another  impersonated  Joan  of  Arc.  Theodore 
Tilton,  Colonel  Blood,  Mrs.  Woodhull,  and  Miss  Claflin 
rode  in  a  carriage.  As  a  sensational  space-getter  in  the 
press,  the  parade  for  the  communist  martyrs  was  an  un¬ 
qualified  success.  As  a  constructive  labor  policy  it  was  a 
criminal  blunder  from  which,  together  with  similar  acts, 
the  labor  movement  was  to  suffer  for  years.  It  was  a  hard 
school  in  which  I  was  learning  the  labor  movement,  but  an 
effective  one. 

George  Francis  Train  was  another  of  the  picturesque 
characters  of  that  period.  Train  was  so  insistent  upon  his 
individual  rights  and  his  freedom  from  conventions  that 
the  authorities  took  vengeance  by  detaining  him  for  years 
among  the  abnormal.  He  was  arrested  for  all  manner  of 
infringements  of  ordinary  regulations  for  ordinal  people 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  the  Tombs  as  a  result  of 
the  hostility  he  aroused  in  the  person  of  Anthony  Comstock, 
the  purist.  Train  had  a  little  paper,  pamphlet-size,  that 
especially  aroused  the  ire  of  this  custodian  of  public  mor- 
rality.  This  he  placidly  edited  in  the  Tombs  or  any  other 
spot  where  he  happened  to  be.  One  time  he  undertook  to 
circumvent  Comstock  by  quoting  passages  from  the  Bible 
to  illustrate  that  literary  indecency  is  a  relative  term.  But 
Comstock  was  not  to  be  foiled  and  arrested  him  for  sending 
obscene  literature  through  the  mail.  This  stopped  Train 
from  quoting  the  Bible.  I  knew  Train  well  and  enjoyed  his 
idiosyncrasies. 

Winter  unemployment  was  a  regular  recurring  evil  in 
those  times.  In  addition  to  the  seasonal  slacking  of 
work  which  was  then  unmodified  by  administrative  plan¬ 
ning,  New  York  was  the  winter  headquarters  of  many 
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tramp  workers.  That  was  before  the  time  of  employment 
agencies  and  men  had  to  make  their  own  contacts  with  jobs 
— near  or  far.  Often  the  tramp  workman  was  merely  a 
restless  spirit  swayed  by  the  Wanderlust;  sometimes  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit  to  the  pioneers  who  served  as  an  advance  scout 
of  unionism,  scattering  the  seeds  of  organization  in  the 
more  remote  towns  and  villages. 

Unemployment  hardships  were  unusually  pressing  in 
February  and  March  of  1872.  The  administrative  council 
of  the  International  Workingmen’s  Association  tried  to  get 
the  city  authorities  to  take  action  or  at  least  to  secure  the 
use  of  police  and  court  halls  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
affecting  public  welfare.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  con¬ 
curred  in  the  request,  but  were  vetoed  by  the  Comptroller. 
The  papers  began  gravely  to  record  evidences  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  New  York  Commune.  More  definite  “proof” 
was  found  in  the  grand  mass  meeting  for  the  unemployed 
held  in  Tompkins  Square,  March  14,  1872.  As  the  Spring 
Street  faction  managed  the  demonstration,  the  red  flag  was 
in  evidence  everywhere.  For  days  carts  and  wagons  had 
been  driven  over  town  bearing  white  canvas  announcements 
of  the  assemblage.  If  that  Spring  Street  crowd  had  only 
had  the  same  keen  appreciation  of  constructive  policies  that 
they  had  of  advertising  and  propaganda  they  would  have 
done  wonders. 

Early  in  1872  the  agitation  for  eight  hours  was  resumed. 
The  building  trades  and  several  of  the  German  organiza¬ 
tions  were  most  active.  The  directing  spirits  in  the  Eight- 
Hour  League  were  George  E.  McNeill,  Ira  Stewart,  and 
George  Gunter.  These  men  saw  the  shorter  work-day  as 
the  first  step  necessary  in  industrial  betterment.  Working¬ 
men  must  be  able  to  divide  their  time  so  as  to  best  conserve 
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their  efficiency  as  men  and  consequently  as  workers.  The 
activity  of  the  League  paralleled  the  revival  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  after  the  Civil  War. 

Under  the  urge  of  the  growing  enthusiasm,  even  the 
cigarmakers  called  a  mass  meeting  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Turner  Hall  on  Fourth  Street.  Benedict  Dottier  pre¬ 
sided.  We  talked  over  conditions  in  our  trade,  for  none 
other  was  then  so  backward,  and  decided  we  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  organized  to  join  the  progressive  movement.  In  a 
few  days  we  held  another  meeting  at  which  Jessup,  Dottier, 
Bearman,  Hanan,  Eswald  Schwanderle  spoke  and  Conrad 
Kuhn  introduced  a  resolution  outlining  a  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  three  language  sections  under  a  Central  Council. 
This  was  the  plan  upon  which  we  ultimately  built  up  our 
New  York  organization.  It  met  our  practical  difficulties 
and  enabled  us  to  develop  community  of  interests  among 
cigarmakers. 

As  a  part  of  the  eight-hour  movement,  a  great  work¬ 
ingmen’s  parade  was  arranged  in  the  middle  of  June  (June 
10,  1872).  German  and  United  States  flags,  the  “Mar¬ 
seillaise”  and  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,”  vive  and  hurrah 
demonstrated  the  international  character  of  the  New  York 
labor  as  well  as  that  particular  eight-hour  movement. 

Despite  all  our  difficulties,  several  organizations  estab¬ 
lished  the  eight-hour  day  in  their  trades,  but  only  one,  the 
stone-cutters,  maintained  that  gain  through  the  panic  and 
the  industrial  depression  of  the  following  years. 

Unquestionably,  in  these  early  days  of  the  ’seventies  the 
International  dominated  the  labor  movement  in  New  York 
City.  The  older  type  of  labor  organization  in  the  United 
States  had  been  transplanted  from  England  and  was  of  the 
fraternal  benevolent  character.  The  American  trade  union, 
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the  militant  economic  force,  was  yet  to  come.  New  York 
City  was  the  cradle  of  the  modern  American  labor  move¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  was  then  preponderantly  an 
agricultural  nation,  and  industry  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
factory  system  was  so  new  that  in  comparatively  few  places 
had  it  produced  its  necessary  reflex — the  organization  of 
labor.  Through  the  gates  of  Castle  Garden  were  sifting 
industrial  workers  from  Europe,  welcomed  by  employers 
who  exploited  their  need  and  ignorance.  The  situation 
produced  its  own  antidote — the  workers  from  the  old  coun¬ 
tries  had  had  more  or  less  experience  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  and  they  began  building  their  defenses.  As  the  early 
immigration  was  dominated  by  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch, 
so  the  early  labor  movement  bore  the  imprint  of  British 
organization  and  methods.  The  majority  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  who  came  from  the  working  class  or  were  forced  into 
it  by  reversals  of  fortune  found  homes  and  work  in  New 
York  City  from  whence  they  filtered  to  other  industrial 
communities.  But  New  York  was  the  receiving  ground. 
As  the  tide  of  reaction  swept  down  over  the  movement  for 
democracy  in  Germany,  in  Hungary,  in  Italy,  in  France, 
New  York  gave  refuge  to  those  whose  only  safety  lay  in 
flight.  New  York  was  vividly  cosmopolitan  with  depths 
in  its  life  that  few  understood.  There  were  soldiers  from 
the  red-shirted  army  of  Garibaldi;  German  “forty-eight- 
ers,”  English  Chartists,  men  of  big  souls  and  high  prin¬ 
ciples;  the  carbonari  of  Italy;  the  home-rulers  of  Ireland; 
revolutionaries  from  Denmark,  Austria,  Russia.  In  the 
early  ’seventies  New  York  looked  like  Paris  during  the 
Commune.  Each  ebb  in  the  forward  tide  of  revolution  in 
Europe  brought  additions  to  the  rebel  group  in  New  York. 
These  refugees  regarded  America  as  the  platform  from 
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which  they  could  freely  spread  their  gospels.  Revolu¬ 
tionists  are  not  of  the  type  that  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  customs  of  a  new  land.  They  inject  their  own 
spirit. 

These  were  some  of  the  elements  that  found  their  way 
into  the  industrial  life  of  New  York  from  which  an  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  movement  was  to  be  developed.  Somehow  that 
movement  safely  combined  the  fervor  of  the  revolutionists 
with  the  systematic  orderliness  of  constructive  minds.  This 
was  the  great  contribution  of  New  York.  From  that  in¬ 
dustrial  center  came  the  first  constructive,  efficient  Amer¬ 
ican  trade  union  organization,  that  of  the  cigarmakers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  furniture  workers,  the  printers,  the  tailors, 
the  plasterers,  and  others. 


CHAPTER  IV 


FINDING  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT 

After  I  went  back  to  New  York  from  Lambertsville, 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  hunt  a  new  job.  This  neces¬ 
sity  was  due  to  fluctuations  in  the  industry,  at  that  time 
anything  but  stable;  to  lockouts,  then  much  more  common 
than  strikes;  and  to  resistance  to  wage  reductions  which 
recurred  regularly  with  the  changing  seasons.  I  usually 
found  employment  with  little  difficulty.  At  some  time  in 
those  early  years  I  worked  for  Samuel  Josephs,  a  Hollander 
on  Eighth  Avenue,  Phil  Benjamin,  Orgler,  Matt  Hutch¬ 
inson  in  Greenwich  Street,  M.  Stachelberg  &  Company, 
Lozano  Pendas  Company,  Straiton  &  Storm,  the  Eagle 
Cigar  Company,  Pohalski  and  Company,  Schoenlong,  Spin- 
garn,  Upmann  &  Company,  and  a  few  other  shops. 

This  list  seems  like  many  changes,  but  it  covers  a  long 
period  and  well  represents  the  unstable  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  time.  Employment  in  the  cigar  industry  was 
more  regular  than  in  many  others.  The  majority  of  cigar- 
makers  did  not  make  changes  voluntarily,  for  there  was  an 
advantage  in  staying  in  the  same  place.  While  cigarmaking 
is  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere,  it  took  some  little  time 
to  get  into  the  ways  of  a  shop  in  order  to  do  one’s  best 
work. 

Orgler’s  was  a  good  shop  as  things  went  in  those  days; 
about  twenty  men  were  employed  there.  Orgler  was  an 
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autocrat  in  manner — haughty  though  not  discourteous.  He 
was  very  fond  of  billiards  and  often  spent  a  good  part  of 
the  day  at  his  club  playing  with  friends.  Somehow  he 
found  out  I  played  a  good  game.  He  used  to  ask  me  to 
go  over  to  his  club  and  play  with  him — of  course  paying 
me  for  my  time.  As  I  usually  beat  him  at  the  game,  he 
then  sought  satisfaction  in  getting  his  friends  to  play  with 
me — and  lose  also. 

While  I  was  working  at  his  shop,  Orgler  had  a  young 
nephew  come  over  from  Austria.  He  wanted  this  boy  to 
learn  the  trade  so,  of  course,  we  all  helped  to  teach  him. 
But  the  boy  made  mistakes  and  Orgler  had  no  patience. 
One  day  he  thrashed  the  boy  terribly.  That  was  more 
than  we  would  stand.  Speaking  for  my  fellow-workers,  I 
told  Orgler  that  he  was  in  free  America  and  that  boy 
was  not  his  slave;  that  he  had  no  right  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  in  that  way;  and  that  if  the  thing  occurred 
again,  we  would  strike.  Our  admonition  was  effective. 
The  boy  showed  his  gratitude  to  me  for  many  years. 

I  took  pride  in  my  workmanship  and  used  my  materials 
with  scrupulous  economy,  partly  because  that  accorded  with 
my  standard  of  workmanship  and  partly  because  waste  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  me.  At  one  time  Stachelberg, 
when  taking  friends  through  the  shop,  pointed  me  out  and 
said,  “That  is  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the  Cigarmakers’ 
Union.  He  is  an  agitator,  but  I  don’t  give  a  damn,  for  he 
makes  me  good  cigars.”  In  each  place  I  worked  I  had  the 
respect  of  employers  and  fellow-workers.  I  could  go  back 
and  find  a  welcome.  But  I  made  it  a  habit  not  to  go — 
even  though  some  invitations  have  been  most  urgent. 

On  such  occasions  as  I  have  gone  back,  the  men  were 
privileged  and  sometimes  they  did  come  down  to  the  office 
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and  give  me  a  cigar  each.  That  meant  ten  or  fifteen  and 
the  employer  would  give  me  a  box  of  twenty-five  cigars. 
But  I  didn’t  want  anyone  to  imagine  that  I  would  presume 
upon  any  courtesy  extended  to  me.  I  wanted  to  be  just  as 
independent  as  I  could  be. 

When  my  father  was  made  foreman  of  the  Eagle  Cigar 
Company,  32  Platt  Street,  while  I  was  working  there,  al¬ 
though  my  home  was  but  a  block  and  a  half  away  from 
where  he  with  my  mother  and  the  younger  children  were 
living,  in  all  the  ten  months  of  my  father’s  foremanship, 
I  never  entered  his  house.  While  always  courteous  to  my 
employers  and  their  representatives,  I  never  permitted  any 
relationship  that  might  be  misconstrued  by  my  fellow- 
workers. 

One  of  the  men  was  named  Cohen.  He  was  a  small 
man,  a  weakling  about  forty-five  years  or  so,  whose  sight 
was  considerably  impaired.  The  loft  was  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows  in  front.  Long  rows  of  seats  extended  across  the  room 
with  benches  or  work-tables  between.  These  were  extended 
back  into  the  room  four  or  five  rows.  I  had  a  seat  in  the 
first  row  as  did  Cohen  or  “Conchy”  as  we  all  called  him. 
Of  course,  the  light  was  much  better  nearer  the  windows 
than  in  the  back  row.  One  Monday  morning,  I  came  into 
the  shop  and  found  that  some  fellow,  who  had  been  a  strike 
breaker  in  one  of  the  lockouts,  was  seated  at  the  front 
bench  against  the  window,  in  “Conchy’s”  seat.  Conchy 
had  been  removed  to  one  of  the  seats  or  benches  in  the  rear. 
I  went  up  to  Conchy  and  said:  “What  is  the  matter  with 
you?”  In  a  very  plaintive  tone  he  said,  “Well,  they  put 
me  back  here  this  morning  and  gave  the  other  fellow  my 
seat  near  the  window.”  “What  for?”  I  said.  Conchy 
replied,  “Well,  they  just  put  the  new  fellow  there,  that’s 
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all,  just  put  him  there.”  Not  satisfied  with  that  explana¬ 
tion,  I  asked,  “What  did  they  want  to  do  that  for?” 
Conchy  replied,  “I  don’t  know.” 

I  left  him,  went  back  to  my  seat,  and  called  one  of  the 
call  boys  (a  call  boy  was  provided  for  each  factory  to 
supply  the  workers  with  material,  etc.),  and  told  him  to 
go  down  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  new  foreman,  and  tell  him  I 
wanted  to  see  him.  He  went  down  and  then  came  back 
up  and  said  that  Mr.  Smith  was  busy  and  couldn’t  come  up. 
I  said  to  the  call  boy:  “Will  you  please  tell  him  I  want 
to  see  him  on  a  very  important  matter?”  Finally,  Mr. 
Smith  came  up  and  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  want?”  I 
said,  “What  did  you  put  Conchy  away  back  there  in  that 
dark  seat  for  and  put  the  young  fellow  down  there  in  the 
light?”  The  foreman  replied,  “None  of  your  damned 
business.”  I  called  his  attention  to  what  I  thought  was  an 
injustice  to  remove  one  of  the  old  employes  whose  sight 
was  getting  dull  to  a  dark  seat  and  give  this  young  fellow 
a  preferred  seat.  He  said:  “That  is  my  business  and  I 
will  do  just  as  I  please.”  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
are  going  to  let  this  young  fellow  keep  that  front  seat  and 
make  Conchy  stay  back  there?”  “Yes,  I  am.  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?”  Smith  replied.  I  began  gather¬ 
ing  up  my  tools  as  I  replied,  “Not  much  except  that  he  can 
have  this  seat  too.”  Then  as  if  an  explosion  had  occurred, 
every  man  in  that  shop — there  were  about  fifty  of  us — rose 
and  reiterated  one  after  another.  “Yes,  and  he  can  have 
this  seat  too.”  “And  this  seat,”  “and  this  seat,”  etc. 
Conchy  got  his  old  seat  and  then  we  went  to  work. 

Life  in  the  factory  is  one  of  my  most  pleasant  memories. 
I  had  real  joy  in  living.  I  took  an  artistic  joy  in  work 
and  loved  the  daily  intercourse  with  fellow-workmen. 
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Shop  talk  was  generally  on  serious  subjects,  but  often  it 
ran  the  whole  gamut  of  our  personal  interests.  Now  and 
then  some  fun-loving  individual  took  us  completely  away 
from  cares.  One  of  the  most  mischievous  individuals  I 
have  ever  known  was  Ed  Sykes.  We  were  shopmates  at 
Matt  Hutchinson’s  when  his  brother  Henry  was  foreman. 
As  the  shop  was  just  a  square  from  Washington  Market, 
we  each  contributed  a  small  amount  and  delegated  one  of 
the  members  to  go  to  the  market  to  buy  our  lunch  which 
we  could  prepare  in  the  shop.  Usually  we  got  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  steak,  fruits,  etc.,  and  had  substantial  food,  which 
was  much  more  palatable  than  a  cold  lunch.  We  took 
turns  going  to  market.  Finally,  Ed  Sykes’  day  came.  He 
warned  us  he  couldn’t  do  it,  that  he  would  forget  what 
we  wanted  and  that  he  had  never  learned  to  market.  We 
suspected  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  evade  draft,  and 
insisted  that  Ed  go.  Ed  did  and  returned.  He  had  spent 
our  money  and  brought  us  back  a  box  of  matches,  cabbage, 
mustard,  and  a  bundle  of  wood. 

Fatty  Herrman  was  another  shopmate  at  Hutchinson’s. 
Fatty  lived  across  in  Hoboken.  Often  his  wife  gave  him 
money  and  commissioned  him  to  bring  home  supplies  from 
Washington  Market.  But  Fatty  loved  beer  and  sometimes 
squandered  for  beer  the  funds  intrusted  to  him.  I  remem¬ 
ber  he  came  to  work  one  morning  with  50  cents  and  his 
wife’s  instructions  to  bring  home  a  basket  of  grapes.  Fatty 
yielded  to  temptation  to  enjoy  beer.  Next  morning  he 
reappeared  with  another  50  cents,  but  again  succumbed  to 
the  joys  of  beer.  The  third  day  he  bought  his  basket  of 
grapes  before  he  came  to  work  and  put  it  away  with  his 
hat  and  coat.  During  the  day,  at  Ed  Sykes’  suggestion, 
we  all  chipped  in  and  bought  another  basket  of  grapes. 
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Ed  hid  Fatty’s  basket  up  in  the  loft  and  then  we  all  helped 
ourselves  liberally  from  our  basket  and  were  busily  eating 
grapes  when  Fatty  came  in.  Fatty  looked  at  what  he 
thought  were  his  grapes  disappearing  down  our  thirsty 
throats.  Fie  went  nearly  crazy  as  he  thought  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  he  would  meet  at  home  and  in  broken  English  he 
denounced  us  roundly.  When  he  had  nearly  exhausted  his 
power  of  expression,  Sykes  produced  Fatty’s  grapes  un¬ 
touched. 

Ed  Sykes  had  a  powerful  voice  and  often  sang  in  con¬ 
cert  halls  in  the  evening.  Sometimes  he  sang  to  us  in  the 
shop — his  voice  was  sweet  and  powerful,  such  as  one  rarely 
hears  even  on  the  stage.  I  remember  one  day  after  he  had 
been  singing  song  after  song  he  disappeared  upstairs  for  a 
time.  We  thought  nothing  of  it  until  a  roar  went  out  from 
Cocky  Saunders  as  he  tried  to  get  into  his  shirt  that  night. 
Cocky  had  changed  so  as  to  keep  his  shirt  clean  and  Sykes 
had  sewed  it  up  and  with  the  brush  from  the  marking  pot 
painted  a  skull  and  cross-bones  on  it. 

In  1873  came  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  my 
life.  I  left  my  old  job  and  found  employment  with  David 
Hirsch  &  Company  at  122  Chambers  Street,  then  the 
only  union  shop  in  the  city.  It  was  also  a  high-class  shop 
where  only  the  most  skilled  workmen  were  employed. 
David  Hirsch  was  a  German  “exile.”  He  had  learned  the 
cigarmaking  trade  in  Hamburg  when  he  worked  with  Karl 
Laurrell,  Louis  Baer,  and  a  few  others  whom  I  met  in  his 
shop.  Because  he  was  an  active  Socialist,  he  was  directed 
to  move  from  Hamburg.  Of  course,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
move  to  another  German  city,  but  for  propaganda  purposes 
the  Germans  chose  to  interpret  such  orders  as  “exile.” 
Hirsch  came  to  New  York  where  he  started  a  shop  of  his 
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own.  Soon  he  was  giving  employment  to  some  of  his 
fellow-Socialist  “exiles.”  When  I  went  to  the  shop,  Hirsch 
was  employing  between  fifty  and  sixty  men.  He  was  a 
bit  autocratic,  but  on  the  whole  very  fair.  Some  of  the 
employes  were  members  of  No.  15.  Others  belonged  to 
No.  90,  which  was  a  German-speaking  body.  There  a 
new  world  opened  to  me.  The  cigarmakers  employed  at 
Hirsch’s  were  practically  all  Germans — men  of  keener  men¬ 
tality  and  wider  thought  than  any  I  had  met  before.  They 
talked  and  read  in  German,  but  there  was  enough  English 
spoken  to  enable  me  to  understand  that  the  trade  union 
movement  meant  to  those  men  something  vastly  bigger  than 
anything  I  had  ever  conceived.  Many  of  them  were  men 
who  had  learned  the  labor  movement  in  Europe  and  who 
were  refugees  because  they  were  active  for  the  struggle  for 
political  as  well  as  economic  freedom. 

With  all  the  energy  and  confidence  born  of  my  young 
strength,  I  talked  from  my  limited  experiences — fraternal 
idealism,  the  Odd  Fellows  Order,  etc.  On  labor  matters 
my  thought  was  wild.  I  had  been  feeling  profoundly  the 
injustice  that  society  meted  out  to  wage-earners.  I  was 
familiar  with  the  vocabulary  of  revolutionists,  but  I  had 
not  yet  attained  a  practical  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
the  power  of  economic  organization.  In  truth,  neither  had 
the  others.  We  were  all  groping  our  way,  trying  to  de¬ 
velop  the  language,  the  methods,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
trade  unionism.  Some  had  a  better  understanding — fortu¬ 
nately  they  were  to  become  my  teachers.  They  are  with 
me  in  lifelike  vividness  as  I  think  back  over  those  early 
days. 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  the  cigarmaking  trade  will 
find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  the  educational  value  of  the 
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little  forum  existing  in  each  shop.  It  gave  education  in 
such  a  way  as  to  develop  personality,  for  in  no  other  place 
were  we  so  wholly  natural.  The  nature  of  our  work  de¬ 
veloped  a  camaraderie  of  the  shop  such  as  few  workers 
enjoy.  It  was  a  world  in  itself — a  cosmopolitan  world. 
Shopmates  came  from  everywhere — some  had  been  nearly 
everywhere.  When  they  told  us  ■  of  strange  lands  and 
peoples,  we  listened  eagerly.  No  one  ever  questioned 
another  as  to  his  past  life,  for  many  were  revolutionists 
who  sought  new  opportunity  and  safety  by  leaving  the  past 
blank. 

The  man  whom  I  loved  most  and  for  whose  brain,  heart, 
and  character  I  have  always  had  boundless  admiration  was 
Karl  Malcolm  Ferdinand  Laurrell.  He  was  so  gentle  and 
yet  so  able.  I  heard  much  of  him  about  the  shop  before 
I  met  him — his  was  the  dominating  mind.  Laurrell  spoke 
with  a  distinct  Teutonic  accent  and  very  tersely — especially 
when  not  pleased.  He  didn’t  seem  to  think  much  of  me 
at  first.  But  that  was  probably  due  to  my  enthusiasm  for 
the  fraternal  orders.  Karl,  Pher-kopf  ( Plierd  Kopf — 
horse  head)  as  he  was  generally  called,  had  passed  through 
that  stage  of  thought  and  had  been  convinced  that  the 
trade  union  was  the  fundamental  agency  to  which  working 
people  must  trust.  At  first  he  regarded  me  as  “fresh,”  but 
soon  he  began  talking  to  me,  explaining  a  bit  now  and  then 
as  though  he  would  teach  me.  He  afterwards  explained 
he  thought  he  saw  ability  in  me  and  he  wanted  to  save  me 
from  mistakes.  His  kindly  talks  and  warnings  did  more 
to  shape  my  mind  upon  the  labor  movement  than  any  other 
single  influence.  The  principles  of  trade  unionism  that  I 
learned  then  remained  the  basis  upon  which  my  policies 
and  methods  were  determined  in  the  years  to  come.  I  have 
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always  felt  that  he  watched  over  me  with  chastening  criti¬ 
cism,  for  he  wanted  to  save  me  from  allowing  my  senti¬ 
ment  and  emotion  to  be  perverted  into  the  channel  of 
“radicalism.” 

Laurrell  was  a  Swede  by  birth — a  bit  wild  as  a  lad,  his 
mother  put  him  under  a  sea  captain  and  for  two  years  he 
learned  discipline  in  the  stern  school  of  seafaring  life. 
After  he  came  on  shore  he  went  to  Copenhagen  where  he 
learned  the  cigarmaker’s  trade.  There  he  came  in  contact 
with  German  thought  and  the  continental  labor  movement 
— political  and  economic.  Strong  and  vigorous,  mentally 
and  physically,  he  forged  to  the  head  of  both  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  labor  movements.  He  was  elected  secretary 
for  the  section  of  the  International  Workingmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  comprising  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Through 
this  work  he  came  into  correspondence  with  German  lead¬ 
ers.  When  the  revolution  was  stirring  all  of  Europe  in  the 
’seventies,  Laurrell  was  in  the  crowd  that  made  a  demon¬ 
stration  before  the  royal  palace  in  Copenhagen.  For  days 
he  hid  from  the  soldiers,  and  when  his  bruises  had  healed, 
made  his  escape  to  the  Navy  yard  where  he  had  friends  and 
from  there  found  passage  to  Hamburg  where  he  worked  for 
several  years.  Then  he  came  to  New  York.  Laurrell  knew 
from  experience  the  revolutionists,  the  Socialists,  the  an¬ 
archists,  and  the  trade  unionists. 

Those  early  Germans  were  good  organization  men. 
Trained  in  the  continental  movement,  they  brought  to  this 
country  practical  methods  and  lost  little  time  in  forming 
trade  unions  of  fellow-countrymen  or  in  joining  existing 
unions.  They  were  very  different  from  the  later  immi¬ 
grants — the  “martyrs”  of  the  repressive  Bismarckian  laws. 
The  latter  were  zealots  and  impractical  visionaries. 
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Laurrell  had  a  son  whom  he  named  Peter  after  a  dear 
friend.  He  used  to  predict  that  his  son  Peter  would  one 
day  be  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It  chanced  that  some  sta¬ 
tistics  of  deaths  from  lightning  came  under  my  eye — I 
digested  them  for  Laurrell’s  benefit.  I  told  him  that  in  the 
states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  one  hundred  persons 
were  killed  yearly  by  lightning,  and  that  as  a  Governor 
was  selected  only  every  two  years,  Peter  had  two  hundred 
chances  to  be  struck  by  lightning  to  one  that  he  might  be 
chosen  Governor.  Laurrell  imperturbably  replied:  “My 
Peter  is  going  to  be  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  has  all 
the  qualifications — he  cusses,  he  cheats,  and  he  lies.” 

When  I  first  knew  Laurrell,  he  spoke  very  little  Eng¬ 
lish.  As  his  fellow-workers  were  chiefly  Germans  and  he 
lived  in  the  German  section  of  Jersey  City  Heights  he  then 
felt  neither  the  need  nor  inclination  to  learn  English.  In 
the  early  ’seventies  a  large  proportion  of  workers  of  New 
York  were  Teutons — New  York  “Dutchtown”  was  clean 
and  prosperous.  It  was  centered  around  First  and  Second 
Avenues  while  Avenue  A  served  as  “Dutch”  Broadway. 
From  that  time  I  was  constantly  in  the  company  of  German¬ 
speaking  shopmates  which  helped  me  to  acquire  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Practically  all  my  fellow-workers  were  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  the  leading  German  labor  thinkers  of 
the  age — writers  whose  underlying  philosophy  recognized 
the  importance  of  economic  agencies  and  influences. 

After  I  had  known  Laurrell  but  a  short  time,  I  remem¬ 
ber  going  to  him  one  day  and  enthusiastically  telling  him 
some  wild  plans  I  had  for  human  betterment.  When  I  had 
finished,  convinced  that  I  had  talked  well,  I  sat  back  with 
manifest  satisfaction  to  let  Laurrell  reply.  He  had  been 
working  silently,  but  had  not  missed  a  point,  and  point  by 
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point  he  replied.  Soon  my  self-confidence  began  to  ebb, 
and  I  began  to  feel  physically  smaller  as  Laurrell  syste¬ 
matically  and  ruthlessly  demolished  my  every  statement. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  I  vowed  to  myself,  “Never 
again  will  I  talk  that  stuff — but  I  will  find  principles  that 
will  stand  the  test.” 

Louis  Berliner  was  another  dear  friend  and  shopmate — 
such  a  good  fellow  was  clumsy,  blundering,  wordy  Louis 
Berliner.  He  was  the  victim  of  all  the  shop  jokes.  He 
was  a  good-hearted  fellow,  with  more  enthusiasm  than 
analytical  power.  Every  da}^  his  nasal  voice  was  heard  in 
explanation  of  some  world-problem.  Without  fail,  just  as 
Berliner  was  reaching  a  climax  in  eloquence,  some  unkind 
critical  comment  by  Laurrell  generally  discouraged  his 
effort.  We  all  liked  Louis  though  we  loved  to  tease  him. 

He  was  also  a  tireless  producer  of  resolutions — hardly 
a  meeting  ended  that  was  not  enlivened  by  one  of  Louis’ 
efforts.  Often  he  brought  them  either  to  Laurrell  or  me 
before  introducing  them  publicly  and  they  thereby  lost  out¬ 
standing  peculiarities.  But  Louis  was  an  earnest  good  fel¬ 
low.  Many  a  Sunday  did  we  spend  together  in  his  home 
or  mine  over  some  project  or  article,  with  a  bite  to  eat,  a 
glass  of  beer  and  a  cigar,  and  all  the  problems  of  the  world 
to  solve.  We  would  talk  and  argue  the  clock  around — but 
still  those  problems  remained.  Louis  Berliner,  who  spoke 
with  a  slightly  nasal  accent,  used  to  argue  long  and  feel¬ 
ingly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Socialist.  Laurrell,  whose 
mind  was  keen  and  searching,  made  short  work  of  him.  But 
Laurrell  would  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  argue  the 
questions  and  make  Berliner  see  his  mistake — he  simply 
demolished  Berliner’s  position  by  incisive  sarcasm.  Ber¬ 
liner  would  struggle  on,  red  in  the  face,  stuttering  while 
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Laurrell  laughed  at  him.  This  seemed  hardly  fair  to  me 
and  one  day  I  broke  out:  “That  isn’t  fair  of  you,  Laurrell. 
You  are  not  meeting  that  man’s  argument,  and  disproving 
what  he  contends.  You  are  simply  taking  advantage  of 
your  superior  mind.”  Laurrell  was  keenly  hurt,  for  he 
thought  I  was  arguing  for  Berliner  and  he  had  hopes  that 
I  would  do  much  for  the  cause  of  labor.  He  replied  in 
German:  “I  know  that  it  sounds  churlish  and  unjust  to 
destroy  one’s  god,  fools  though  they  may  be.  It  is  never 
a  gracious  task  to  perform  the  duty  of  an  iconoclast,  but 
one  of  these  days  you  will  thank  me  for  it.” 

I  remember  asking  Laurrell  whether  in  his  opinion  I 
ought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Socialist  movement.  He 
replied,  “Go  to  their  meetings  by  all  means,  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say  and  understand  them,  but  do  not  join  the 
Party.”  I  never  did,  though  it  was  my  habit  to  attend 
their  Saturday  evening  meetings.  There  were  often  good 
speakers  present  and  the  discussions  were  stimulating. 

As  the  days  went  by,  my  mind  was  groping  for  some¬ 
thing  fundamental,  something  upon  which  one  could  base 
a  constructive  program.  I  spoke  to  Laurrell  of  my  need. 
He  replied,  “If  you  wish  to  know,  I  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing  tangible,  something  that  will  give  you  a  background 
philosophy.”  He  placed  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Manifesto.  As  it  was  in  German  and  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  was  still  inadequate,  he  translated  and 
interpreted  it  for  me  paragraph  by  paragraph.  That  docu¬ 
ment  brought  me  an  interpretation  of  much  that  before 
had  been  only  inarticulate  feeling. 

This  insight  into  a  hidden  world  of  thought  aroused  me 
to  master  the  German  language  in  order  that  I  might  read 
for  myself.  I  buckled  down  to  hard  work  and  for  months 
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read  not  one  word  of  English  in  papers  or  books.  By 
forcing  myself  to  acquire  all  information  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  German  language  and  by  daily  conversations 
in  it,  I  acquired  a  fair  ability  to  read  and  speak  German. 
I  read  all  the  German  economic  literature  that  I  could  lay 
hands  on — Marx,  Engels,  Lassalle,  and  the  others.  There 
was  one  pamphlet  that  had  an  especial  appeal  to  me,  for 
it  emphasized  the  fundamental  possibilities  of  the  trade 
union.  It  was  “Emancipationswinke”  (“Emancipation 
Hints”)  by  Carl  Hillman.  This  pamphlet  the  Socialists 
later  suppressed.  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  in  years  and  my 
own  copy  was  destroyed  with  many  other  valuable  docu¬ 
ments,  when  the  Federation  office  was  moved  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  in  1895.  I  have  vainly  made  every  endeavor  to  se¬ 
cure  a  copy  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Socialist  head¬ 
quarters. 

Time  and  again,  under  the  lure  of  new  ideas,  I  went  to 
Laurrell  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  Laurrell  would  gently 
say,  “Study  your  union  card,  Sam,  and  if  the  idea  doesn’t 
square  with  that,  it  ain’t  true.”  My  trade  union  card 
came  to  be  my  standard  in  all  new  problems. 

Another  of  my  Hirsch  shopmates  was  Asmus  Gerling, 
a  little  fellow  with  the  finest  tenor  voice  I  ever  heard  off 
the  professional  stage.  He  sang  for  us  often  even  though 
it  interfered  with  his  work,  for  he  put  all  the  power  of  his 
being  into  his  singing.  He  sang  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
songs  of  Germany  as  few  have  ever  done,  German  lyrics 
as  well  as  passages  from  grand  operas.  When  he  sang 
there  was  not  another  sound  in  our  cigar  shop.  Our  work 
was  comparatively  noiseless  and  under  the  spell  of  that 
wonderful  singing  we  moved  like  shadow  people.  Then 
as  men  will  do  to  hide  emotion,  we  joked  him  about  his 
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“rotten”  singing  and  asked  why  he  wanted  to  interfere  with 
the  quiet  of  our  work. 

One  day  shop  talk  turned  to  music,  and  we  began  to 
compare  the  relative  values  of  English  and  German  songs. 
Several  of  us  knew  a  number  of  English  songs  for  which 
we  claimed  high  merit.  Gerling  challenged  us  to  sing 
them,  declaring  he  would  sing  two  German  songs  to  each 
English  song  the  rest  of  us  could  sing.  Each  of  us  sang 
and  sang.  I  sang  every  old  English  song  which  I  could 
remember,  but  Gerling  sang  us  all  to  a  standstill. 

Often  Dan  Harris  sang.  He  had  a  fund  of  rollicking 
sailor  songs,  for  he  had  been  a  sailor  for  eight  years.  Dan 
too  was  born  in  London,  but  I  met  him  in  New  York.  He 
was  five  years  my  senior.  About  the  time  he  came  to 
America  the  country  was  torn  asunder  by  the  Civil  War. 
In  England  he  had  heard  discussions  of  the  American 
struggle  to  exterminate  human  slavery  and  his  heart  was 
with  Lincoln  and  the  North.  He  joined  the  Navy  and 
served  four  years  under  Farragut. 

He  was  a  big-hearted,  generous  fellow  who  had  chosen 
life  and  lot  among  the  working  people,  as  his  parents  be¬ 
longed  to  what  in  those  days  was  considered  the  well-to-do 
class  so  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  his  becoming  an 
apprentice  to  learn  cigarmaking.  Each  morning  he  went 
to  work  with  his  lunch  under  his  arm  and  it  was  always  of 
such  quantities  that  he  could  share  it  with  the  poorer  boys 
who  worked  on  the  bench.  The  spirit  of  the  Wanderlust 
was  strong  in  Dan.  From  the  West,  to  the  East,  and  the 
Orient,  he  wandered,  going  from  one  great  world-port  to 
another,  mingling  with  the  peoples  of  all  lands.  His 
stories  and  anecdotes  were  a  source  of  unfailing  interest 
to  me,  not  only  when  we  were  workmen  together,  but  in 
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after  years  when  we  were  fighting  the  struggle  and  in  the 
work  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

There  were  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Henry  Baer,  who 
had  come  from  Hamburg.  Henry  liked  always  to  make  a 
good  appearance  and  he  often  boasted  of  the  wonderful 
things  they  had  at  home  in  Hamburg.  Louis  was  cynical. 
He  liked  to  puncture  Henry’s  stories  and  make  him  eat 
humble  pie.  One  day  after  Henry  had  entertained  us  with 
evidences  of  former  prosperity,  Louis  began:  “We  used  to 
have  a  pet  dog  that  had  been  with  us  for  years.  A  few  years 
ago  after  things  had  been  growing  awful  bad,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  Hasen-pfeffer  for  supper.  We  had  eaten 
heartily,  and  after  I  finished  a  delicate  little  morsel  I  pursed 
up  my  lips  to  whistle  to  my  pet  dog  to  come  get  the  bone. 
Father  bluntly  told  me  we  were  eating  my  dog.”  It  was 
several  days  before  Henry  Baer  regained  his  pride  in  life. 

A1  Unger  was  the  man  without  an  overcoat.  He  rea¬ 
soned  thus:  “In  spring,  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  I  don’t 
want  an  overcoat.  There  is  only  one  small  part  of  the  year 
in  which  I  might  want  an  overcoat — winter.  But  a  drink 
of  whiskey  will  keep  me  just  as  warm  as  an  overcoat  and 
only  costs  ten  cents.  Five  drinks  of  whiskey  a  day  will 
keep  me  just  as  warm  as  an  overcoat.”  Regularly  each 
winter  day  A1  Unger  had  his  five  drinks  of  whiskey,  but 
never  a  drop  in  any  other  season.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  fine  in  every  respect. 

There  was  another  shopman  whose  name  was  Eli,  who 
had  a  perpetual  cold.  In  those  days  there  were  kerosene 
lamps  in  the  shop  for  use  when  darkness  overtook  us  before 
the  day’s  work  was  done.  The  workmen  paid  for  the  kero¬ 
sene  as  well  as  for  ice  water  or  anything  else  necessary  for 
our  work  or  comfort.  To  relieve  his  cold,  this  man  would 
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take  off  the  lamp  chimney,  unscrew  the  wick,  and  drink 
the  kerosene  out  of  the  lamp.  Such  a  roar  as  went  out 
when  the  men  saw  their  oil  disappearing.  But  shouts  of 
“make  him  pay”  never  disturbed  the  cold  sufferer. 

Gradually,  but  inevitably,  my  interest  began  to  center 
on  the  problems  I  found  in  the  shop — the  problems  of  daily 
life  and  the  work-place  where  we  spent  the  greater  number 
of  our  waking  hours.  I  began  to  see  that  the  fundamental 
things  had  to  do  with  the  relations  between  those  asso¬ 
ciated  together  in  making  things,  and  proper  compensation 
for  such  service.  Life  was  becoming  more  real  and  more 
serious. 

Emanuel  Brandon,  one  of  the  packers,  was  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  me  in  regard  to  trade  unionism,  but  he 
always  took  the  opposite  side  in  arguments  that  started  in 
the  shop.  His  keen  opposition  sharpened  my  reasoning  and 
stirred  me  to  greater  effort.  Experience  taught  me  that 
Brandon  was  taking  that  way  of  drawing  me  out.  Often 
he  remarked  to  me  after  the  discussion  had  ended,  “Well 
I  got  you  out  again.”  I  replied,  “Yes,  I  know,  but  I  could 
not  permit  your  sophistry  to  be  heard  by  others  who  knew 
no  better  without  furnishing  them  with  the  arguments  with 
which  to  refute  your  statements.” 

Laurrell,  too,  greatly  enjoyed  raising  my  ire.  He  would 
quietly  draw  me  into  a  hot  debate  and  then  laugh  at  me, 
which  ended  in  our  both  laughing  together.  Laurrell  was 
always  quiet  unless  some  big  crisis  or  activity  roused  him 
to  action,  when  he  worked  at  a  tremendous  pace.  When 
the  fight  was  over  he  would  retire  into  his  shell  with  the 
remark,  “Well,  it’s  all  over  and  I  go  catch  eels.” 

While  working  at  Hirsch’s,  I  made  an  affiliation  which 
did  not  at  the  time  make  much  impression  upon  me.  Our 
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cigar  factory  was  located  in  the  rear  part  of  the  loft  and 
the  rear  of  a  shoe  factory  opposite  was  not  more  than  eight 
or  ten  feet  away.  During  the  lunch  hour  frequent  con¬ 
versations  ensued  between  the  shoemakers  and  my  shop- 
mates  and  myself.  When  one  of  the  shoemakers  became 
friendly  with  me,  we  had  many  talks  together  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  my  leadership.  One  noon  he  asked 
me  to  meet  him  when  we  quit  work,  about  5:30  or  6  p.m. 
I  waited  for  him  and  after  a  little  discussion  he  asked  me 
whether  I  would  meet  him  that  same  evening  at  Pythagoras 
Hall  on  Canal  Street  near  the  Bowery,  at  about  eight 
o’clock;  he  wanted  to  tell  me  something  of  importance. 
I  agreed  and  met  him  that  evening  when  he  asked  me 
whether  I  would  consent  to  become  a  member  of  a  secret 
organization  of  great  importance  to  labor.  I  consented  and 
he  took  me  into  the  building  where  I  waited  below.  In 
about  half  an  hour  I  was  invited  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
and  then  I  was  conducted  into  a  room  and  there  obligated 
and  a  great  lecture  ensued. 

I  am  unwilling  to  give  the  nature  of  the  obligation  or 
of  the  lectures,  for  since  I  assumed  the  obligation  I  have 
never  violated  it.  I  have  no  intention  of  so  doing  now, 
but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  may  speak.  It  is  that  the 
sum  total  of  the  lecture,  apart  from  certain  philosophical 
or  theoretical  declarations,  was  hostile  to  trade  unions  and 
the  trade  union  movement.  I  never  again  attended  the 
meeting  of  that  local  assembly  which  was  a  member  of 
District  Assembly  49. 

Shop  life  stimulated  my  mental  development.  Another 
impetus  came  through  newspapers.  Someone  has  said  that 
newspapers  are  the  characteristic  literature  of  Americans. 
Whether  that  statement  is  an  epigram  or  a  truth,  when  as 
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a  lad  I  came  to  New  York,  I  soon  learned  what  a  mine  of 
information  awaited  one  in  New  York  papers.  I  carried 
newspapers  with  me  from  early  morning,  reading  every 
chance  I  got.  I  read  in  the  morning  as  I  got  ready  to  go 
to  work  and  often  I  walked  to  the  shop — for  New  \  ork 
streets  in  those  days  were  not  the  maelstrom  of  humanity 
found  today.  During  this  period  I  was  reading  greedily 
whatever  came  to  hand  on  general  subjects,  for  I  was  young 
and  strong  and  eager  to  know  all  things  about  life.  The 
New  York  Sun  under  Charles  A.  Dana  was  the  publication 
I  read  most  thoroughly  and  persistently.  It  was  the  great 
daily  of  the  time  publishing  a  wider  range  of  informational 
matter  than  the  other  papers.  This  sentence,  printed  on 
the  first  page, 

The  news  culled  here  and  there  by  The  Sun’s  ubiquitous  reporters, 
remains  in  my  memory  despite  all  the  intervening  years. 
Every  week  The  Sun  published  able  book  reviews  signed  by 
M.W.H.  (Hailetine).  These  reviews  usually  quoted  gen¬ 
erously  from  the  books.  I  found  in  them  much  informa¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  acquiring  familiarity  with  many  volumes 
I  never  had  the  opportunity  to  read.  Both  editorial  and 
news  columns  were  edited  carefully.  From  them  I  ab¬ 
sorbed  ideas  of  style,  sentence  structure,  and  the  use  of 
words.  Charles  A.  Dana’s  editorials  were  in  themselves  a 
daily  stimulus  to  my  mind.  Though  I  more  often  than  not 
disagreed  with  the  editorial  policy  of  The  Sun  in  dealing 
with  local  and  national  affairs,  in  its  treatment  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  I  found  a  large  fund  of  information  with 
which  I  was  in  complete  accord. 

In  the  shop  there  was  also  reading.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  cigarmakers  to  chip  in  to  create  a  fund  for  purchas¬ 
ing  papers,  magazines,  and  books.  Then  while  the  rest 
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worked,  one  of  our  members  would  read  to  us  perhaps  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  sometimes  longer.  In  order  that  the 
reader  might  not  be  the  loser  financially,  each  one  of  the 
other  men  in  the  shop  gave  him  a  definite  number  of  cigars. 
I  had  a  habit  of  saving  any  interesting  magazine  or 
newspaper  articles  to  read  to  my  shopmates.  Others  did 
the  same.  As  my  voice  was  strong  and  the  men  could  hear 
me  easily  whenever  I  read,  they  always  asked  me  to  read 
more  than  my  period.  In  fact,  these  discussions  in  the 
shops  were  more  like  public  debating  societies  or  what  we 
call  these  days  “labor  forums.”  This  practice  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  developing  the  interest  of  cigarmakers  in 
leading  economic  questions. 

We  subscribed  to  several  labor  papers  for  the  shop. 
In  those  early  days  our  unions  did  not  have  funds  enough 
to  publish  trade  journals,  so  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
some  labor  paper  the  official  organ  in  which  to  publish 
convention  proceedings,  official  communications,  and  the 
union  directory.  The  Workingmen's  Advocate ,  published 
in  Chicago  by  A.  C.  Cameron,  contained  the  official  news 
of  the  cigarmakers’  union.  Cameron  was  an  able  writer 
and  active  labor  man  whom  I  afterwards  came  to  know 
very  well.  He  was  more  interested  in  inducing  labor  to 
organize  politically  than  in  developing  trade  union  power. 
He  represented  the  old  idea  of  the  labor  movement  which 
was  replaced  by  the  trade  union  as  developed  in  New  York 
City.  As  the  Workingmen’s  Advocate  was  also  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  Chicago  Trades 
Assembly,  and  for  some  years,  of  the  Miners,  it  kept  us  in 
touch  with  the  general  labor  movement.  We  had  also  the 
National  Labor  Tribune  then  published  by  John  M.  Davis 
in  Pittsburgh  which  was  the  official  organ  of  the  Amalga- 
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mated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  later  became  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

There  were  at  that  time  many  pamphlet  publications 
of  interest  to  labor,  and  cheap  paper-covered  editions  of 
books.  Henry  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form.  Additional  chapters  were  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time  as  separate  articles  until  finally 
the  material  had  grown  to  book  size.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  the  George  articles  read  in  our  shop  were  published 
by  the  Irish  World.  Whatever  we  read  served  as  the  basis 
for  discussion.  Sometimes  when  an  individual  tried  to 
monopolize  the  discussion  we  had  a  crude  but  effective 
defense.  A  cigarmaker  who  was  bored  would  twist  his 
blade  against  his  cutting  board  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
curious  whanging  sound.  When  two  or  three  did  this  to¬ 
gether  or  in  succession  the  long-winded  one  was  forced  into 
silence.  I  don’t  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  our  shop  was 
a  sort  of  Donnybrook  fair,  but  we  did  devise  a  democratic 
arrangement  for  effective  discipline.  All  associated  effort 
must  have  discipline. 

From  my  fellow- workers  at  Hirsch’s  I  came  to  know 
more  of  the  International  Workingmen’s  Association. 
Many  of  them  had  been  members  abroad  and  deposited 
their  cards  with  the  local  headquarters  at  Broome  and  For¬ 
sythe.  Laurrell  was  a  member  of  the  local  executive  as 
was  Fred  Bloete,  another  cigarmaker,  a  magnificent  man, 
kindly  and  big-hearted.  He  afterwards  committed  suicide. 
Karl  Marx,  the  president,  was  then  living  in  London,  a 
refugee  from  Germany.  His  writings  were  a  terrific  indict¬ 
ment  of  society,  couched  in  the  terms  in  general  usage  in 
that  chaotic  period  of  the  labor  movement,  Terms  as  Marx 
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used  them  often  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  what 
became  fixed  in  later  years.  To  understand  Marx  one  must 
read  him  with  an  understanding  of  the  struggle  from  the 
’fifties  to  the  ’seventies.  Marx  did  not  beguile  himself  into 
thinking  the  ballot  was  all  powerful. 

Perhaps  the  severest  critic  of  Socialism  was  Karl  Marx 
and  his  denunciations  of  the  Socialists  in  attacking  trade 
unions  has  no  superior  even  in  our  own  time.  In  writing 
to  Dr.  von  Schweitzer,  the  leader  of  the  General  Union 
of  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  he  said : 

The  Berlin  Socialist  Congress  now  turns  into  a  greater  Hamburg 
Congress;  its  constitution  is  a  sad  failure;  I  draw  this  conclusion 
from  my  experience  in  the  trade  union  movement.  That  organization 
may  call  itself  by  any  name  it  chooses.  It  may  be  useful  as  a  secret 
organization  to  attain  whatever  end  it  may  dream  of,  but  I  tell  you 
it  contradicts  trade  unionism,  the  open  organization,  the  great  modern 
necessity 

He  grasped  the  principle  that  the  trade  union  was  the 
immediate  and  practical  agency  which  could  bring  wage- 
earners  a  better  life.  Whatever  modifications  Marx  may 
have  taught  in  his  philosophical  writings,  as  a  practical 
policy  he  urged  the  formation  of  trade  unions  and  the  use 
of  them  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  labor  movement. 
Alexander  Schlesinger,  a  printer  who  was  in  touch  with  the 
leaders  of  the  German  movement  before  he  came  to  this 
country,  for  years  maintained  correspondence  with  them. 
In  fact,  he  was  the  medium  which  those  men  used  when  they 
wanted  to  send  confidential  information  or  to  influence  poli¬ 
cies.  Some  years  back  Schlesinger  published  a  small  leaflet 
“Gomperism  and  the  Socialists,”  in  which  he  quoted  from 
letters  received  by  him  and  others  to  which  he  had  access. 
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This  pamphlet  quotes  the  following  from  a  letter  to  Fred 
Bolte : 

The  International  was  founded  to  set  up  the  real  organization  of 
the  working  class  in  place  of  Socialist  and  half-Socialist  sects. 

His  previous  letters  to  Speyer,  Bolte,  and  Sorge  show 
that  he  approved  the  course  of  our  trade  unionists — the 
group  with  which  I  was  working. 

Engels  followed  Marx’s  thought  and  urged  those  active 
in  the  International  in  New  York  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  trade  unions  at  all  hazards. 

But  the  Lassallean  program  for  political  party  action 
won  over  the  militant  economic  program  of  Marx  both  in 
Germany  and  France.  Then  there  developed  another 
menace  to  the  labor  movement — the  anarchists  led  by 
Bakounine,  who  was  aggressive  and  had  been  concerned  in 
practically  all  continental  revolutions  since  1848.  Marx 
realized  that  the  anarchist  group  were  about  to  control  the 
International,  and  succeeded  in  having  headquarters  moved 
from  London  to  New  York,  preferring  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  die  on  the  Western  continent  rather  than  that  it  should 
become  the  instrumentality  of  anarchism.  This  transfer 
was  made  in  1873  when  F.  A.  Sorge  became  the  executive 
in  charge  of  the  disintegration  that  followed.  Sorge  was 
an  able  man,  a  musician  of  unusual  ability  who  had  been 
in  this  country  for  some  years.  I  met  him  frequently  at 
meetings  that  I  began  attending  after  I  went  to  Hirsch’s 
and  in  later  years  several  times  visited  his  home  in  Ho¬ 
boken. 

The  International,  in  harmony  with  the  Marxian  funda¬ 
mental  of  labor’s  solidarity,  in  1873  adopted  a  resolution 
to  further  the  formation  of  international  trade  unions.  The 
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furniture  workers  organized  on  this  basis  and  the  National 
Labor  Union  was  considering  affiliation  when  the  move¬ 
ment  collapsed.  I  became  much  interested  in  the  Inter¬ 
national,  for  its  principles  appealed  to  me  as  solid  and 
practical — but  I  never  joined,  due  to  the  influence  of  Laur- 
rell  who  kept  holding  me  back  from  alliance  with  any 
movement  that  had  been  associated  with  radicalism.  Laur- 
rell  had  been  in  the  inner  European  circles  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  knew  more  of  its  connections  with  European 
revolutions  than  was  generally  known.  The  injection  of 
European  quarrels  into  the  I.  W.  A.  demonstrated  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  American  movement  under  American  control. 
His  keen  mind  seemed  to  have  grasped  the  fact  that  a  new 
movement  must  be  born  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  old 
and  that  there  must  be  leaders  unhampered  by  past  affilia¬ 
tions.  So  repeatedly  he  advised  me:  “Go  to  the  meetings. 
Learn  all  they  have  to  give,  read  all  that  they  publish,  but 
don’t  join.” 

At  the  meetings  I  met  a  group  of  the  finest  men  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  any  circle  of  life.  Brainy 
men  who  reveled  in  life  as  a  test  of  ability,  men  who  dared 
as  a  matter  of  course.  To  them  life  was  an  adventure,  not 
a  tragedy.  Conditions  were  problems  to  be  solved,  not  the 
occasion  for  pitiful  wailing.  In  that  group  was  Fred  Bolte 
of  the  cigar  packers — for  years  an  executive  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  International.  There  was  Konrad  Carl  the 
tailor,  who  had  watched  the  transition  of  the  tailor  business 
from  a  skilled  hand  trade  to  a  sweated  industry,  practically 
all  machine  work.  One  man  who  avoided  public  speaking, 
but  who  dominated  every  small-room  conference,  was  David 
Kronburg.  Kronburg  was  easily  the  master  mind.  I  was 
attracted  to  him  strongly  and  we  came  to  be  fast  friends. 
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He  was  an  art  connoisseur  and  gathered  rare  treasures  in 
his  apartment  where  he  could  revel  in  their  beauty  and  sell 
when  necessary.  When  he  had  money  he  lived  with  that 
exquisite  enjoyment  of  beauty  that  only  the  real  artist  can 
know.  In  eating  he  was  a  dainty  epicure — in  his  dress  he 
was  fastidious — in  mentality  he  had  the  incisive  precision 
of  training  and  heredity.  He  was  equally  eloquent  in 
English  or  German,  but  his  rich  beautiful  voice  took  on 
greater  richness  when  he  recited  or  read  lyric  poetry  in  the 
wonderfully  expressive  words  of  the  German  language. 

Kronburg  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  he  had  the 
feeling  of  the  “  ’forty-eighters”  for  the  V aterland.  He 
vehemently  resented  the  group  of  cynics  and  unfaithful  who 
made  no  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  J linker dum. 
He  used  to  read  me  the  beautiful,  cynical  lyrics  of  Heinrich 
Heine,  reveling  in  their  sensuous  beauty  but  excoriating 
the  lassitude  of  the  German  people.  His  power  of  satire 
was  leveled  against  the  Muckerthum — the  smug  middle 
class — and  the  Socialist  periodicals  and  singing  societies 
that  were  going  to  sing  the  emancipation  of  labor  into  the 
world.  Kronburg  loved  beauty  in  all  forms — art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  drama.  As  he  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
great  tragedian  Hauptmann,  he  had  a  fund  of  interesting 
stories  of  stage  life.  His  artistic  nature  demanded  a  vision 
of  beauty  in  every  relation  of  life — beauty  of  living  that 
could  be  nourished  only  in  freedom  and  independence. 
Hence,  Kronburg  was  a  revolutionary  and  a  member  of  the 
International.  As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  in¬ 
tensely  emotional  temperament,  his  life  was  a  series  of  ups 
and  downs.  When  he  was  down,  I  was  the  only  friend  he 
permitted  to  see  him.  Kronburg  had  little  patience  with 
the  Socialists  who  criticized  the  trade  unions  and  urged 
radical  action  and  political  methods.  “I hr  seit  nicht  Radi- 
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cals”  he  used  to  say  with  scornful  emphasis  and  add  by 
way  of  personal  interpretation,  “Ihr  seit  rotten  Kerls.”  We 
were  close  friends  till  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  years  I 
have  worn  a  treasured  remembrance  from  him,  a  ring — and 
I  have  in  my  home  a  landscape  done  in  oils  which  he  gave 
me. 

After  a  while  I  discovered  meetings  that  were  far  more 
interesting  than  the  open  meetings  of  the  International. 
These  were  the  meetings  or  conferences  of  an  inner  circle 
which  met  also  at  the  Tenth  Ward  Hotel.  Somehow  I  was 
asked  to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  and  gradually  I  became 
a  regular  attendant  of  the  inner  group  which  was  heart  and 
mind  devoted  to  the  cause  of  trade  unionism.  Long  and 
earnestly  we  discussed  plans,  policies,  and  theories.  Out 
of  the  chaos  of  radicalism  and  revolutionary  phraseology 
we  were  seeking  principles  that  would  bring  opportunities 
for  better  living  to  fellow-workers.  After  a  very  busy  and 
very  serious  discussion  that  lasted  into  the  early  hours  of 
the  next  morning,  Kronburg  christened  our  group,  Die  Zehn 
Philosophen  (The  ten  philosophers).  But  our  interest 
went  much  deeper  than  academic  discussions.  It  was  a 
heart  impulse  that  was  a  call  to  service.  In  a  sort  of  mutual 
pledge,  we  dedicated  ourselves  to  the  trade  union  cause. 

Die  Zehn  Philosophen  met  and  talked  together  as  be¬ 
fitted  our  name.  We  dreamed  together  and  then  thrashed 
out  our  dreams  to  see  what  might  be  of  practical  value. 
From  this  little  group  came  the  purpose  and  the  initiative 
that  finally  resulted  in  the  present  American  labor  move¬ 
ment — the  most  effective  economic  organization  in  the 
world.  We  did  not  create  the  American  trade  union — that 
is  a  product  of  forces  and  conditions.  But  we  did  create 
the  technique  and  formulate  the  fundamentals  that  guided 
trade  unions  to  constructive  policies  and  achievements. 
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At  these  meetings  in  the  Tenth  Ward  Hotel  I  often  saw 
J.  P.  McDonnell — an  ardent  worker  for  Irish  freedom  who 
had  spent  several  years  in  London  in  the  office  of  Karl 
Marx.  McDonnell  was  a  very  striking  figure — only  a  little 
taller  than  I,  with  a  rather  small  face  and  clean-cut  small 
features,  wonderful  eyes  and  an  abundance  of  red  curly 
hair.  He  was  brainy  and  very  gentle,  had  a  beautiful 
speaking  voice  and  courage  for  any  venture. 

P.  J.  McGuire,  my  old  schoolmate  at  Cooper  Union, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  International  and  a  regular  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  meetings  in  the  Tenth  Ward  Hotel.  Pete 
was  a  fiery  young  orator  with  a  big  heart,  and  as  yet  imma¬ 
ture  judgment. 

Others  in  the  group  were  Fred  Bloete,  J.  S.  and  Karl 
Speyer,  Louis  and  Llenry  Baer. 

From  these  men  who  were  genuine  revolutionaries  in 
thought  and  in  deed,  men  to  whom  principles  meant  some¬ 
thing,  I  learned  the  fundamentals  of  the  labor  movement. 
They  were  men  who  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  something  to 
accomplish  a  purpose.  They  were  alive  in  minds  and  bodies 
and  they  did  not  find  life  dull  or  uninteresting.  They  were 
eagerly  seeking  new  thought  and  new  opportunity  to  bring 
about  the  betterment  of  their  fellows.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  describe  adequately  what  the  New  York  labor  movement 
during  the  ’seventies  meant  to  me.  There  was  a  strikingly 
unusual  group  of  brainy  men  of  strong  individuality — men 
not  afraid  to  think  and  do  even  at  a  risk.  They  were  eager 
seeking  for  truth.  No  idea,  no  suggestion  was  denied  con¬ 
sideration.  We  were  groping  for  principles  with  which  to 
lay  a  foundation.  Our  minds  were  open,  unhampered  by 
dogmatism.  In  our  hearts  was  courage  for  any  effort.  We 
were  groping  and  crusading  like  the  knights  of  old. 


CHAPTER  V 


I  LEARN  THE  WEAKNESS  OF  RADICAL  TACTICS 

In  1873  began  my  experience  with  financial  crises.  The 
one  that  followed  the  Civil  War  occurred  before  I  was  old 
enough  to  watch  with  understanding.  As  a  New  York 
workman  in  1873,  I  first  watched  the  crisis  and  depression 
of  what  we  now  call  the  business  cycle.  It  is  a  frightful 
thing  to  watch  a  period  of  unemployment,  but  it  is  infinitely 
more  terrible  to  watch  it  when  your  friends  and  fellow- 
workmen  are  hungry  and  in  dire  need  because  denied  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

Economic  organization  crumbled  under  some  primeval 
upheaval.  Business  enterprises  faded  over  night  Finan¬ 
cial  power  was  paralyzed.  Though  materials  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  means  of  production  were  at  hand  and  men  begged 
for  a  chance  to  work,  factory  doors  remained  closed.  I 
knew  what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  men  and  what  was 
happening  in  their  homes  for  I  was  one  of  them.  Physical 
hunger  is  a  powerful  agency  for  degeneration.  The  experi¬ 
ence  eats  into  the  moral  fiber  of  the  man  and  his  family. 
More  than  one  of  my  fellow-workers  was  ground  under  by 
forces  which  were  beyond  his  control.  Unemployment  is 
the  great  horror  of  a  workman  with  family  dependent  upon 
him. 

During  the  summer  of  that  year  we  heard  rumors  of 
pending  financial  troubles.  The  goldbugs  were  getting  a 
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tight  clutch  on  the  gold  supply — and  this  the  cigar  manu¬ 
facturers  gave  as  their  reason  for  dismissing  the  workers 
and  reducing  wages.  The  crash  came  in  September  when 
the  Jay  Cooke  Company  and  Fiske  and  Hatch  announced 
failure.  The  scenes  downtown  were  wild  on  that  rainy 
day. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  tied  up.  The  Erie 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  shook  the  foundation 
of  our  industrial  fabric.  Thousands  in  New  York  City 
were  walking  the  streets  in  search  of  a  job.  As  winter  came 
on  the  misery  grew  to  appalling  proportions.  Public  offi¬ 
cials  made  gestures  which  might  have  had  a  value  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  but  did  not  give  food  to  the  hungry  or  solve 
the  rent  problem  for  those  facing  eviction.  But  the  work¬ 
ingmen  of  New  York  had  to  find  the  necessaries  of  living 
and  the  labor  movement  took  up  the  problem  of  rent  and 
food  for  those  out  of  work. 

Probably  the  first  move  came  from  the  Arbeiter  Union , 
or  its  official  paper  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung ,  suggested  perhaps 
by  the  International  or  at  least  by  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national.  The  Workingmen’s  Council  followed  quickly 
and  these  two  organizations  jointly  worked  out  a  plan  in¬ 
cluding  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  December  11. 
Then  the  Spring  Street  Council  pounced  upon  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  situation.  The  group  issued  a  circular 
of  real  literary  merit,  stating  the  problem  into  which  the 
financial  panic  had  plunged  the  workingmen,  and  ending: 
“Politicians  and  demagogues  please  take  notice;  Hands 
Off!  This  is  a  people’s  gathering  and  they  are  entirely 
competent  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
people.  Policy  is  dead,  come  and  attend  its  funeral.” 

Meanwhile  the  Tenth  Ward  according  to  the  plan  of 
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the  Arbeiter  Zeitung  had  been  divided  into  four  sections, 
and  men  sent  out  to  take  the  census  of  unemployment. 
The  same  plan  was  followed  in  other  wards.  The  result 
gave  a  definite  basis  upon  which  to  form  a  plan  for  relief. 
The  following  fundamentals  were  endorsed  by  ward  meet¬ 
ings  and  were  urged  upon  the  public:  ( l)  employment  for 
the  unemployed  on  public  works;  (2)  maintenance  or 
money  for  at  least  one  week  for  the  needy  while  out  of 
work;  (3)  Mayor  and  Governor  to  prevent  evictions  of 
unemployed  because  of  failure  to  pay  rent.  This  was 
frankly  an  emergency  program — a  prototype  followed  in 
practically  every  succeeding  crisis  until  an  effort  was  made 
to  develop  a  constructive  program  in  1921. 

Even  before  the  Cooper  Union  meeting,  practical  aid 
was  given  wherever  possible.  Free  soup  kitchens  were 
opened  in  nearly  every  ward.  But  winter  cold  brought 
intense  suffering.  When  the  night  of  December  1 1  came, 
I  started  early  to  the  mass  meeting.  There  was  a  big  crowd. 
Seldom  had  New  York  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
injustice  of  burdens  laid  on  labor.  The  mood  and  the 
cause  for  rebellion  were  present.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  sprinkling  of  French  Communists  there. 

On  the  platform  were  Theodore  Banks,  George  Blair, 
Leander  Thompson,  John  P.  Mitchel,  John  Holbert,  B. 
Hubert,  John  McMackin,  Conrad  Kuhn,  John  T.  Elliott, 
James  Allen.  There  were  speeches.  Elliott  read  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  of  the  situation  and  its  causes.  The 
statement  was  an  extraordinary  document,  voicing  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  common  cause  that  was  stirring  wage-earners  toward 
solidarity.  It  spoke  in  the  name  of  those  who  were  suf¬ 
fering  through  our  social,  political,  and  financial  system, 
who  were  grappling  with  need  engendered  by  the  gold  panic. 
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It  spoke  in  the  name  of  those  who  faced  sore  need  with  the 
approach  of  winter,  who  had  helped  to  create  wealth  but 
who  were  now  unable  to  feed  wives,  daughters,  and  sons. 
“The  individual  is  powerless,”  so  the  statement  ran.  Com¬ 
mittees  on  the  condition  of  unemployment  and  on  ways 
and  means  were  appointed.  George  Francis  Train  was  in 
the  audience.  There  were  constant  calls  for  him  to  speak 
but  he  did  not  respond. 

Then  came  something  new  for  New  York.  A  dramatic 
touch  that  fired  our  hearts  and  imaginations  and  made  us 
feel  a  part  of  the  world-wide,  age-long  struggle  against 
oppression.  The  mass  meeting  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Safety — a  name  borrowed  from  the 
dreaded  specter-conjuring  agency  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Christmas  in  New  York  was  not  festive  that  year.  The 
whole  city  stirred  uneasily  under  the  burden  heaped  up  by 
conscienceless  speculators.  Many  street  meetings  followed 
to  burn  into  the  hearts  of  all-tragic  demonstrations  of  hu¬ 
man  need.  Banks,  McGuire,  Dunn,  and  Brophy  were  the 
usual  leaders  in  out-of-door  demonstrations.  The  unem¬ 
ployed  filled  the  city’s  streets  and  squares,  and  marched  to 
conferences  with  Aldermen  and  Mayor  at  the  City  Hall. 
It  was  a  folk-movement  born  of  primitive  need — so  com¬ 
pelling  that  even  politicians  dared  not  ignore.  There  is 
something  about  a  marching  folk-group  that  rouses  dread. 
Those  in  authority  did  not  rest  comfortably.  The  press  be¬ 
gan  hinting  at  the  “Commune.”  Then  began  efforts  to 
thwart  the  movement  by  trickery.  P.  J.  McGuire’s  father 
was  employed  in  one  of  the  large  department  stores.  He 
was  an  honest,  hard-working  man,  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  authority.  Fie  was  made  to  feel  that  Peter 
was  disgracing  him  by  idleness,  consorting  with  unemployed 
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“bums”  and  atheistic  free-thinkers  in  Spring  Street.  One 
Sunday  morning  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  denounced  and  disowned  P.  J.  In  those  days 
McGuire  was  a  Socialist,  using  all  the  lurid  language  of  the 
extreme  radical.  The  City  Hall  politicians  tried  to  use  the 
incident  to  break  McGuire’s  spirit.  He  was  tender-hearted 
and  the  treatment  hurt,  but  he  stood  by  the  cause. 

Meanwhile,  plans  were  moving  forward  for  a  big  out- 
of-door  mass  meeting  in  Tompkins  Square  on  January  13, 
1874.  Mayor  Havemeyer  had  promised  to  be  present  and 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Several  times  before  that  day  groups  of  unemployed 
ranging  from  hundreds  to  thousands  in  numbers  accompa¬ 
nied  their  spokesman  to  the  City  Hall.  They  remained 
outside  listening  to  speakers,  while  suggestions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  city  authorities.  Their  physical  presence  gave 
urgency  to  their  needs  and  demand  for  relief.  The  Police 
Commissioner  granted  a  permit  for  the  mass  meeting  and 
parade  as  far  as  Canal  Street,  thus  protecting  the  City  Hall 
from  unpleasant  personal  contacts.  This  restriction  blunted 
the  effectiveness  of  the  plan  for  the  demonstration.  Banks 
and  McGuire  protested  but  without  avail.  Elliott  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Governor  Dix  who  declared  he  had  no  authority 
to  intercede  and  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  left  all  to  the  Police  Commission,  which  was 
controlled  by  a  former  associate  of  Boss  Tweed.  Dissension 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  workingmen.  The  group  of 
radicals,  so-called  Communists,  saw  in  the  situation  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  propaganda.  Propaganda  was  for  them  the 
chief  end  of  life.  They  were  perfectly  willing  to  use  hu¬ 
man  necessity  as  propaganda  material.  Practical  results 
meant  nothing  in  their  program.  They  were  young  heroes 
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determined  to  play  a  great  part,  hence  they  were  unwilling 
to  do  the  unostentatious,  quiet,  orderly  things  that  make 
for  constructive  progress.  This  group  got  control  by  self¬ 
appointment  to  a  provisional  committee  of  the  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  got  money  for  their  campaign  from  Mr. 
Kayser,  ex-member  of  the  Tammany  ring.  They  issued 
circulars  that  had  artistic  and  literary  merit.  They  made 
speeches  that  contained  good  headline  stuff.  They  painted 
the  skies  with  “true”  revolutionary  plans  and  extravagant 
ideals. 

Another  group,  representing  the  workingmen’s  unions, 
P.  Dunn,  John  Brophy,  P.  J.  Henessey,  J.  Holden,  J. 
Duffy,  protested  against  demagogic  methods  and  urged  that 
relief  for  human  beings  was  the  real  thing.  The  daily  press 
played  up  the  picturesque  and  made  the  city  feel  that  Com¬ 
munists  were  in  control  and  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  revolutionary  uprising.  On  the  day  before  that  set  for 
the  Tompkins  Square  demonstration,  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners  sent  an  order  to  the  Police  Commissioner  forbidding 
the  gathering  because  it  “threatened  public  peace.”  The 
Police  Commissioner  sent  an  order  to  the  Safety  Committee 
demanding  the  return  of  the  permit.  But  the  Safety  Com¬ 
mittee  was  not  to  be  found — none  of  them  went  to  their 
homes  that  night. 

But  some  of  the  labor  men  not  on  the  Safety  Committee, 
who  learned  of  the  situation,  feared  the  results  for  those 
who  would  go  to  Tompkins  Square  the  next  morning. 
Laurrell  was  among  this  number.  On  the  night  of  the 
twelfth  he  went  to  union  meetings  and  wherever  he  knew 
that  working  people  would  be  gathered  together,  told  them 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  permit  and  warned  them  against 
going  to  the  Square  on  the  morrow.  That  was  not  a  pleas- 
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ant  task  and  required  courage  of  a  very  real  sort.  As  it 
was  not  generally  known  that  the  permit  had  been  with¬ 
drawn,  Laurrell  was  unjustly  derided  as  a  renegade. 

Next  morning  people  began  assembling  early  in  the 
Square.  I  reached  the  Square  a  little  after  ten.  It  had 
been  a  drill  field  and  playground  and,  though  a  bit  out  of 
repair,  was  commonly  used  by  the  working  people  for  gen¬ 
eral  gatherings  and  speeches.  A  high  iron  fence  surrounded 
the  park  with  wide  gate  entrances.  Soon  the  park  was 
packed  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it  crowded.  The 
people  were  quiet.  There  was  nothing  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  friendly  conferences  between  the  chief  public 
official  and  workless  and  breadless  citizens.  The  gathering 
was  planned  as  visible  proof  of  suffering  and  destitution 
among  New  York  unemployed.  A  paper  was  edited  for 
this  special  meeting  by  Lucien  Sanial  and  P.  J.  McGuire. 
The  paper,  widely  circulated  among  the  unemployed,  the 
working  people,  and  the  city  authorities,  contained  the  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  by  the  workers.  The  V olcano  was  also 
conspicuously  for  sale.  Tom-ri-John,  everybody  in  New 
York  in  the  early  ’seventies  will  remember  as  a  Communist 
or  Socialist  or  a  reformer  of  some  kind.  Tom  was  also  a 
journalistic  reformer.  He  ran  a  newspaper  called  the  Vol¬ 
cano.  It  was  printed  on  bright  yellow  paper  and  its  articles 
set  up  in  red  ink.  In  accord  with  their  distribution  of 
family  responsibility,  it  was  Mrs.  Tom-ri-John’s  business 
to  sell  these  papers,  and  her  working  dress  (masculine  garb) 
served  to  attract  attention  while  the  big  stick  she  always 
carried  was  her  rod  and  staff  of  defense  and  support.  The 
couple  had  three  children — Eruptor,  Vesuvia,  and  Eman¬ 
cipator. 

It  was  about  10:30  when  a  detachment  of  police 
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surrounded  the  park.  Hardly  had  they  taken  position 
before  a  group  of  workers  marched  into  the  park  from 
Avenue  A.  They  carried  a  banner  bearing  the  words 
“TENTH  WARD  UNION  LABOR.”  Just  after  they 
entered  the  park  the  police  sergeant  led  an  attack  on  them. 
He  was  followed  by  police  mounted  and  on  foot  with  drawn 
night-sticks.  Without  a  word  of  warning  they  swept  down 
the  defenseless  workers,  striking  down  the  standard-bearer 
and  using  their  clubs  right  and  left  indiscriminately  on  the 
heads  of  all  they  could  reach. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  mounted  police  charged  the 
crowd  on  Eighth  Street,  riding  them  down  and  attacking 
men,  women,  and  children  without  discrimination.  It  was 
an  orgy  of  brutality.  I  was  caught  in  the  crowd  on  the 
street  and  barely  saved  my  head  from  being  cracked  by 
jumping  down  a  cellar  way.  The  attacks  of  the  police  kept 
up  all  day  long — wherever  the  police  saw  a  group  of  poorly 
dressed  persons  standing  or  moving  together.  Laurrell  went 
to  Tompkins  Square  and  received  a  blow  from  the  police 
across  his  back,  the  effect  of  which  remained  with  him 
for  several  months. 

The  next  few  days  disclosed  revolting  stories  of  police 
brutality  inflicted  on  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  innocent  by¬ 
stander.  Mounted  police  and  guards  had  repeatedly 
charged  down  crowded  avenues  and  streets.  A  reign  of 
terror  gripped  that  section  of  the  city.  To  this  day  I 
cannot  think  of  that  wild  scene  without  my  blood  surging 
in  indignation  at  the  brutality  of  the  police  on  that  day. 
They  justified  their  policy  by  the  charge  that  Communism 
was  rearing  its  head.  The  Internationals  replied  with  the 
ugly  charge  that  they  had  been  sold  out  by  George  Blair 
and  others  of  the  Workingmen’s  Union  who  they  said  had 
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told  the  authorities  that  they  were  dynamiters  trying  to 
organize  a  Commune,  a  charge  that  never  died  until  it  was 
thrashed  out  in  the  Central  Labor  Union  years  later  and 
Blair  exonerated.  Blair  was  a  boxmaker  by  trade  and  was 
then  operating  a  co-operative  establishment.  He  was  an 
ardent  Knight  of  Labor  which  then,  of  course,  was  a  wholly 
secret  body.  I  always  thought  him  honest  and  loyal  to  the 
best  interests  of  labor.  He  did  not  look  with  friendliness 
upon  any  attempt  to  turn  the  labor  movement  into  opera 
bouffe.  He  may  have  asked  for  police  protection  to  have 
the  workers  properly  protected — but  I  am  perfectly  confi¬ 
dent  he  betrayed  no  trust. 

The  Tompkins  Square  outrage  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  extreme  repression.  The  New  York  police  borrowed 
continental  methods  of  espionage.  Private  indoor  meet¬ 
ings  were  invaded  and  summarily  ended  by  the  ejection  of 
those  present.  The  police  frustrated  several  meetings  held 
to  protest  against  police  brutality  and  in  defense  of  the 
right  of  free  assemblage  for  a  lawful  purpose. 

I  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  arrangement  of 
this  demonstration  and  was  present  as  an  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  working  man  and  the  import  of  the  situation  bore  in 
upon  me.  As  the  fundamentals  came  to  me,  they  became 
guide-posts  for  my  understanding  of  the  labor  movement 
for  years  to  come.  I  saw  how  professions  of  radicalism 
and  sensationalism  concentrated  all  the  forces  of  organized 
society  against  a  labor  movement  and  nullified  in  advance 
normal,  necessary  activity.  I  saw  that  leadership  in  the 
labor  movement  could  be  safely  entrusted  only  to  those 
into  whose  hearts  and  minds  had  been  woven  the  experiences 
of  earning  their  bread  by  daily  labor.  I  saw  that  better¬ 
ment  for  workingmen  must  come  primarily  through  work- 
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ingmen.  I  saw  the  danger  of  entangling  alliances  with 
intellectuals  who  did  not  understand  that  to  experiment 
with  the  labor  movement  was  to  experiment  with  human 
life.  I  realized  too  that  many  of  those  of  the  radical,  revo¬ 
lutionary  impatient  group  were  of  the  labor  movement  and 
just  as  sincere  as  many  of  those  whose  judgment  was  more 
dependable.  The  labor  movement  is  made  up  of  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  of  natures  and  experiences.  Their  wel¬ 
fare  depends  on  solidarity — one  group  cannot  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  upon  others  or  condemn  publicly,  but  all  must  do 
what  they  can  for  mutual  protection.  Division  is  the  great 
hazard  of  the  labor  movement. 

Theodore  Banks  and  P.  J.  McGuire  followed  a  course 
in  1873  and  1874  that  was  not  approved  by  constructive 
labor  men — but  they  afterwards  revised  their  understanding 
or  concepts. 

In  the  next  few  months  men  like  Victor  Drury,  Justus 
Schwab,  Maddox,  Banks,  Sanial,  McGuire,  Millot,  George 
West  made  of  the  labor  movement  something  intensely 
dramatic,  but  helpless  to  protect  wage-earners  in  a  time 
of  great  need.  Their  feeling  and  purpose  were  right,  but 
their  method  impractical.  P.  J.  McGuire  I  had  known 
longer  than  the  others.  He  was  an  able  speaker  when  his 
big  Irish-American  heart  was  directing  his  utterances. 

Victor  Drury  was  an  intensely  emotional,  mysterious 
individual  about  whom  there  was  much  surmise  but  little 
known.  Victor  Drury  was  not  his  real  name.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Paris  Commune,  had  been 
one  of  the  carbonari  (charcoal  burners)  led  by  Mazzini 
with  whom  he  went  to  London  while  Karl  Marx  was  there. 
George  Schillings  told  me  that  Drury  had  been  an  unusual 
musician,  but  that  while  in  London  in  the  cortege  of 
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Mazzini  in  playing  to  an  appreciative  audience  he  forgot 
an  important  revolutionary  appointment.  In  his  disgust 
with  himself  he  jammed  his  hand  in  the  door — to  maim  for 
life  that  which  was  necessary  for  musical  expression. 
Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  the  fingers  of  Drury’s  left 
hand  were  injured. 

Justus  Schwab,  a  German  refugee,  had  opened  a  saloon 
at  51  First  Street  which  was  known  by  the  orthodox  as 
headquarters  of  the  “international  infamies.”  It  was  as  well 
known  in  Europe  as  it  was  in  New  York.  To  that  haven 
the  refugee  turned  when  he  entered  New  York.  It  was  the 
International  post-office  and  information  center  for  the 
underground  of  revolution.  It  was  hospital  and  hostelry. 
Alexander  Schlesinger  told  me  the  story  of  his  landing  and 
reception  there — which  was  characteristic.  At  the  time  of 
the  attacks  on  old  Emperor  William,  Schlesinger  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  Magdeburg  paper  which  had  circulated  only  a  few 
issues.  Schlesinger  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  prison. 
Suddenly  he  was  freed  and  allowed  to  come  to  America. 
He  landed  at  Castle  Garden,  December  21,  1878.  He 
looked  around  upon  a  strange  land,  when  someone  called 
out,  “Are  there  any  German  Socialists  here?”  Schlesinger 
went  over  and  gave  the  man  his  name.  Amazed — for 
every  one  thought  him  in  prison — the  man  took  him  to 
Schwab’s  saloon.  There  he  was  introduced  to  Henry  Rock¬ 
ford.  They  talked  of  Germany  and  then  of  America. 
Rockford  said,  “Do  you  know  Sam  Gompers?”  As  Schles¬ 
inger  didn’t,  he  asked,  “Who  is  he?”  Several  times  that  day 
that  same  question  recurred.  Next  day  I  happened  in  and 
met  Schlesinger — a  very  able,  keen-minded  man  of  good 
education.  Not  long  ago  Schlesinger  reminded  me  of  that 
meeting,  recalling  this  statement  I  made  to  him:  “I  am 
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not  afraid  of  singing  and  dancing  Socialists.  They  are 
afraid  of  us.  We  want  the  same  things  they  want.  We 
want  a  dollar  an  hour  and  fewer  hours.” 

In  those  days  the  Socialists  were  giving  many  dances 
and  entertainments  to  raise  money  for  propaganda  and 
especially  to  maintain  the  V olkszeitung. 

Schwab’s  place  was  the  center  of  revolutionary  discus¬ 
sion  or  oratory.  All  manner  of  radical  and  labor  papers 
and  informational  matter  were  available  there  to  any  who 
wished  to  read.  There  were  also  song  and  sociability. 
Justus  Schwab  had  a  splendid  voice,  and  sang  spontane¬ 
ously  or  led  in  the  general  singing.  He  was  a  magnificent- 
looking  man  with  broad  shoulders,  great  tawny  beard,  and 
massive  head.  He  looked  like  a  legendary  hero  of  the 
Wagnerian  operas.  He  usually  wore  a  colored  shirt  open 
at  the  throat,  leaving  his  statuesque  neck  free.  Louis  Ber¬ 
liner,  the  long-suffering  victim  of  our  shop  humor,  liked  to 
go  to  Justus  Schwab’s  place  and  often  asked  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  I  rarely  went  on  my  own  initiative.  It  was 
pleasant  in  many  ways — singing  interspersed  with  talking. 
But  instead  of  discussion  there  occurred  what  seemed  to 
me  violent  outbursts  of  temper  which  irritated  me.  I 
remember  one  evening  in  the  ’eighties  Louis  induced  me 
to  go  with  him.  Johann  Most  happened  to  be  there. 
Most,  Justus  Shwab,  Berliner,  several  others  and  I  sat 
around  the  table.  We  talked  of  many  things.  Every 
now  and  then  Schwab  would  burst  out  and  sing  in  his 
magnificent  voice  to  the  tune  of  the  “Marseillaise”  the 
words  sung  in  German,  “Uns  Gefilrt  Lassalle ”  (Our 
Leader  Lassalle),  or  some  other  revolutionary  song.  As 
the  talk  went  on,  Most  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  British  trade  unions,  which  I  resented  by 
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defense.  Then  he  made  similar  charges  against  American 
trade  unionists — against  Strasser  particularly.  I  jumped 
up  and  caught  him  by  the  throat  and  was  shaking  the  life 
out  of  him  when  we  were  separated.  However,  I  forced 
him  into  silence.  I  saw  him  once  or  twice  afterwards,  but 
never  spoke  to  him  again. 

John  Swinton,  a  man  connected  with  the  labor  cause 
in  New  York  for  many  years,  whose  sympathies  were 
aroused  by  the  events,  was  connected  with  the  January  13 
demonstration,  the  Tompkins  Square  outrage.  Swinton 
was  a  printer  who  had  become  a  journalist,  a  picturesque, 
forceful,  aggressive  figure.  When  he  gave  his  heart  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  he  dedicated  all  of  his  talents  and 
resources  without  reservation.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and  its  chief  writer.  On 
several  occasions  he  declared  he  was  paid  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  either  to  pervert  or  suppress  the  truth. 
Swinton,  as  one  of  the  invited  speakers  for  Tompkins 
Square,  had  been  on  the  platform  and  had  witnessed  the 
police  brutality.  He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  indig¬ 
nation  meeting  at  Cooper  Union  held  to  protest  against  the 
injustice.  When  the  New  York  Legislature  was  induced  to 
inquire  into  the  outrage,  John  Swinton  went  to  Albany  and 
made  a  vivid,  convincing  statement  as  an  eye-witness. 

Conditions  which  in  part  shaped  the  happenings  of 
January  13  were  urging  men  in  the  various  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  to  unflagging  search  for  something  con¬ 
structive.  I  knew  many  of  the  men  leading  in  these  dif¬ 
ferent  endeavors  and  from  them  and  from  general  infor¬ 
mation,  followed  happenings  more  or  less  closely.  Within 
the  International  were  staunch  trade  unionists  who  wanted 
to  start  an  American  labor  organization.  Among  these  men 
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were  my  friends  Ferdinand  Laurrell,  David  Kronburg,  J. 
H.  Monckton,  M.  J.  McCloskey,  George  H.  Forde,  J.  Har¬ 
vey,  Joseph  Allen,  J.  P.  McDonnell,  Fred  Bolte,  Karl 
Bertrand,  Robert  Blissert.  This  group  formed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  United  Workers  of  America  which  intended  to  fur¬ 
ther  and  promote  trade  unions.  Laurrell  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Federal  Council  of  the  Association. 

The  fundamentals  which  this  organization  endorsed 
were:  “The  emancipation  of  the  working  class  can  be 
achieved  through  their  own  efforts  and  that  emancipation 
will  not  bring  class  rule  and  class  privileges  for  them  but 
equal  rights  and  duties  for  all  members  of  society.  Eco¬ 
nomic  betterment  is  the  first  step  to  the  desired  end:  to  its 
achievement  all  political  effort  must  be  subordinated.  Po¬ 
litical  action  can  be  effective  only  by  constituting  the  labor 
class  a  separate  political  party.  The  emancipation  of  labor 
is  not  merely  local  or  national,  but  is  international.” 

These  were  men  with  a  vision  and  their  minds  and 
hearts  directed  their  plans.  I  heard  them  many  a  time 
talking  over  their  visions  of  world-brotherhood  and  world- 
betterment — the  first  steps  to  which  was  a  fuller  life  for 
those  who  then  had  least.  They  started  a  labor  paper, 
called  the  United  W orkman,  published  at  80  St.  Marks 
Place.  The  headline  of  the  paper  bore  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

Devoted  to  the  advancement  of  trades  organization  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  emancipation  of  the  working  class. 

They  declared  as  an  editorial  policy : 

This  paper  will  be  the  organ  of  the  American  labor  movement 
and  will  support  the  trades.  It  will  be  controlled  by  no  clique  or 
party,  but  will  be  the  organ  and  the  property  of  the  united  prole¬ 
tarian  party  of  America. 

It  is  evident  that  the  word  “party”  is  used  in  a  special 
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sense.  In  those  early  days  neither  our  ideas  nor  our  termi¬ 
nology  were  formulated  and  crystallized.  We  were  groping 
our  way  through  a  mass  of  impressions,  impulses,  theories. 
We  had  yet  to  select  and  test  the  principles  and  build  the 
American  trade  union  movement.  Time  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Success  did  not  follow  the  first  effort. 

J.  P.  McDonnell,  who  was  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
development  of  the  American  trade  union  movement  and 
in  the  establishment  of  a  labor  press  I  met  first  in  the  office 
of  Patrick  Ford,  editor  of  the  Irish  World.  He  was  a 
brilliant  Irishman  who  came  from  London  late  in  1873  or 
the  first  of  1874.  He  early  became  an  ardent  advocate 
of  Irish  freedom  and  was  a  member  of  the  Fenians.  His 
father  sent  him  to  an  Irish  college  where  he  was  studying 
for  the  priesthood,  but  because  he  would  have  had  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  hostile  to  the  British  government  he  never  took  the 
orders.  He  edited  an  Irish  paper  until  the  government 
stopped  his  propaganda.  Then  he  went  to  London  where 
he  was  closely  associated  with  O’ Donovan  Rossa  and  he 
became  secretary  to  Karl  Marx  and  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  International.  He  came  over  to  the  United  States 
as  a  steerage  passenger  and  then  wrote  his  experiences,  viv¬ 
idly  describing  the  hardships  of  immigrants.  These  articles 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  that  year. 
The  sensation  they  created  was  helpful  in  bringing  official 
investigation  and  reform. 

The  Speyers  were  brothers,  Carl  was  a  cabinet-maker, 
prominent  in  Hie  Moehelarbeiters’  Union  of  New  York 
City,  later  the  Cabinet-makers,  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  then  for  years  the  Carpenters’  Brotherhood.  J. 
F.  was  a  printer,  then  a  member  of  Typographia  No.  7. 
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Another  group  worked  along  a  different  line.  They 
formed  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  The  leaders  were  an 
insurgent  group  within  the  old  International,  who  rebelled 
against  the  domination  of  Section  l  which  was  almost 
wholly  European  in  personnel  and  point  of  view.  The 
insurgents  felt  that  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  deal  with 
specifically  American  problems  in  ways  devised  to  meet 
American  needs.  The  leader  of  this  group  was  Adolph 
Strasser.  Others  were  Hugh  McGregor,  J.  G.  Speyer,  and 
P.  J.  McGuire.  In  trying  to  unify  the  working  people 
through  a  political  party,  Strasser  and  McGregor  were  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  Lassallean  theory  which  they  after¬ 
wards  rejected.  The  experiment  failed  because  the  old 
dispute  between  the  dogmatic  Lassalleans  and  the  Marxian 
trade  unionists  prevented  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
either  from  unifying  the  labor  groups  or  from  developing 
an  agency  that  would  serve  the  exigencies  of  American 
workingmen.  It  was  not  long  before  both  Strasser  and 
McGregor  withdrew  from  the  movement.  Hugh  McGregor 
was  an  early  crony  of  mine.  He  was  a  jewelry  worker  by 
trade  and  by  inclination  an  advocate  of  personal  freedom. 
His  keen  active  mind  soon  found  sympathetic  associates  in 
the  little  group  of  Positivists  that  came  together  in  New 
\  ork  City.  Their  bible  was  Comte’s  Catechisme  Positiviste 
which  contained  a  ritual.  They  had  a  little  church  in  New 
York  in  which  they  met  on  Sundays  and  read.  This  group 
consisted  of  individualists,  anti-Socialists.  Among  the  num¬ 
ber  were  Edward  King,  Dick  Foster,  Hugh  McCullough, 
J.  J.  Hill,  Joe  Vanderheiden,  Dick  Holbert.  I  knew  all 
very  well. 

Letters  received  frequently  from  Frederic  Harrison,  the 
high  priest  of  the  Positivists,  constituted  the  basis  of  long 
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and  serious  discussions.  Several  members  of  the  group 
knew  Harrison  personally.  It  was  an  extraordinarily  fine 
group,  all  workingmen  who  were  seeking  light  by  which 
they  could  be  of  service  to  fellow-wage-earners.  I  was 
often  at  their  meetings,  participated  in  and  enjoyed  their 
discussions.  I  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  the  high 
character  of  the  men.  My  association  with  this  group,  as 
with  many  others,  resulted  in  great  advantage  to  me. 
Somehow  I  was  able  intuitively  to  discern  the  sound  from 
the  unsound,  theories  from  facts,  and  to  absorb  the  best 
and  reject  the  spurious.  There  is  one  faculty  which  has 
aided  me  greatly  throughout  my  whole  life.  Nothing 
worthwhile  that  I  have  heard  or  read  or  seen  from  any 
source  has  entirely  escaped  me.  In  my  early  )^ears  my 
memory  was  unusually  good.  If  I  read  an  extract  once,  I 
remembered  the  essentials;  if  I  read  it  twice,  I  remembered 
it  letter  perfect.  Whenever  a  thought  came  to  me  of  which 
I  made  a  memorandum,  I  have  been  able  to  recall  it  when 
opportunity  for  use  came.  It  is  not  that  which  we  read, 
hear,  or  see  which  makes  us  understand  or  makes  us  intelli¬ 
gent;  it  is  that  which  we  remember,  analyze,  and  utilize 
when  the  occasion  arises. 


CHAPTER  VI 


BUILDING  THE  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNION 

In  the  early  ’seventies  the  cigarmakers’  organization 
was  at  very  low  ebb — at  times  its  life  seemed  suspended. 
Of  the  labor  unions  that  had  developed  before  the  War  the 
majority  were  destroyed  either  during  the  War  or  the  finan¬ 
cial  crises  that  followed.  Such  unions  as  survived  were  not 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  changes  that  came  in  industrial 
scope  or  organization.  There  were  no  models  to  guide  our 
trade  unions.  Great  Britain  was,  of  course,  much  further 
developed  industrially,  but  the  British  unions  were  then 
little  more  than  benevolent  societies.  They  were  later  to 
take  on  the  militancy  necessitated  by  the  struggle  of  labor. 
But  there  has  always  been  in  Great  Britain  a  feeling  of 
employers’  responsibility  for  the  welfare  or  employes  that 
made  the  establishment  of  collective  bargaining  easier  there 
than  in  the  United  States. 

In  those  early  days  the  cigarmakers’  organization  was 
officered  largely  by  western  men,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Chicago  labor  center  where  the  policy  of  political  action 
dominated.  The  development  of  the  cigarmakers’  organi¬ 
zation  was  typical.  It  was  an  evolution  in  response  to 
developing  needs.  Previous  to  the  Civil  War,  cigarmakers 
were,  as  a  rule,  independent  workmen.  In  every  community 
where  the  demand  for  cigars  was  sufficient  to  warrant,  the 
cigarmaker  worked  and  sold  his  own  cigars  direct  to  the 
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consuming  public.  Rarely  did  he  employ  helpers  and  then 
not  more  than  one  or  two  journeymen.  If  the  journeyman 
became  dissatisfied  for  any  reason,  he  needed  but  small 
capital  to  become  his  own  employer.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  government  imposed  an  internal  revenue  tax  on  cigar 
work,  granted  permits  to  employer  and  employes,  and  the 
factory  was  bonded.  Through  this  system  the  small  shops 
were  driven  out  of  existence  and  the  factories  developed. 

In  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies  it  was  the  general  practice 
in  the  cigar  industry  of  New  York  city  to  furnish  stock  to 
the  cigarmakers  and  to  demand  a  deposit  of  almost  double 
the  value  of  the  tobacco  furnished.  Cigarmakers  carried 
their  stock  home,  made  cigars  in  their  own  rooms,  and 
brought  back  to  the  storehouse  the  completed  cigars.  At  the 
storehouse  more  often  than  not  fault  would  be  found  with 
the  work  whether  justifiably  or  not  and  the  manufacturers 
would  refuse  to  take  the  cigars  which  would  be  left  upon 
the  hands  of  the  cigarmaker  who  would  have  to  dispose  of 
them  as  best  he  could.  The  usual  custom  was  to  sell  them 
to  the  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  saloon-keeper,  or 
whoever  could  be  induced  to  give  in  exchange  money  or 
commodities.  Not  infrequently  it  happened  that  when 
cigarmakers  returned  cigars  to  the  warehouse  they  found  it 
locked.  The  proprietor  had  disposed  of  all  his  stock  and 
locked  the  place  up  until  a  new  demand  for  supplies  de¬ 
veloped. 

With  more  stringent  internal  revenue  laws  the  “turn- 
in-jobs,”  as  that  system  was  called,  were  done  away  with 
and  the  employer  had  to  have  some  sort  of  factory;  but  the 
first  factories  were  conducted  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  present.  The  journeyman  cigarmaker  had  to  go 
to  the  internal  revenue  office  and  obtain  a  permit  for  which 
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he  was  charged  ten  cents.  That  permit  was  good  as  long 
as  he  worked  for  the  same  employer  whether  for  a  year,  a 
week,  a  day,  or  an  hour.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  employ¬ 
ment  in  another  factory  he  had  to  renew  his  application 
for  permit  and  again  pay  ten  cents. 

In  1871  and  1872  many  Bohemians  moved  into  down¬ 
town  New  York.  The  Bohemians  did  not  find  it  easy  to 
learn  English  or  to  adjust  themselves  to  New  York  life. 
As  many  manufacturers  thought  they  had  an  advantage  in 
the  mold  and  filler  system  under  which  practically  un¬ 
skilled  workers  could  produce  cigars,  soon  they  added  the 
tenement  feature  which  was  an  entirely  different  method 
from  the  old  home  work  or  factory  work.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  bought  or  rented  a  block  of  tenements  and  subrented 
the  apartments  to  cigarmakers  who  with  their  families  lived 
and  worked  in  three  or  four  rooms.  The  cigarmakers  paid 
rent  to  their  employer  for  living  room  which  was  their 
work  space,  bought  from  him  their  supplies,  furnished  their 
own  tools,  received  in  return  a  small  wage  for  completed 
work  sometimes  in  script  or  in  supplies  from  the  company 
store  on  the  ground  floor.  The  whole  family — old  and 
young,  had  to  work  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood — work 
early  and  late,  Sunday  as  well  as  Monday.  The  system 
was  degrading  to  employer  and  workman.  It  killed  craft 
skill  and  demoralized  the  industry.  With  this  situation  in 
New  York  City  and  the  regulations  of  the  International 
Cigarmakers’  Union  prohibiting  a  union  member  from 
working  with  bunch-breakers,  union  membership  was  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cigarmakers.  The 
membership  of  No.  15  was  about  46;  of  No.  90,  about  85; 
of  the  International  3771  in  1873.  Drastic  admission  re¬ 
quirements  excluded  the  workers. 
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In  1872  there  appeared  among  the  ranks  of  the  labor 
movement  in  New  York  a  man  destined  to  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  influence — Adolph  Strasser,  a  cigarmaker  by 
trade,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  an  organizer  for  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  a  member  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Union. 
Strasser  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mentality.  He  came 
to  America  some  months  before,  traveling  considerably 
through  the  South  before  settling  in  New  York  City.  He 
had  been  identified  with  the  I.W.A.  and  became  a  leader  in 
American  Section  5.  Then  for  a  while  he  was  exceedingly 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  He 
shifted  all  his  energy  to  the  trade  union  movement,  when 
he  came  to  understand  the  unsoundness  and  impracticability 
of  Socialist  Party  policy  and  philosophy  or,  as  Strasser 
called  it,  “sophistry.” 

He  came  into  prominence  in  the  union  movement  dur¬ 
ing  the  strikes  of  1872,  which  grew  out  of  the  increased 
activity  stimulated  by  the  eight-hour  movement.  Our 
strike,  like  the  general  eight-hour  movement,  failed  because 
of  insufficient  funds. 

Strasser  had  a  keen  practical  mind  and  did  not  allow 
precedent  to  restrict  his  ability  to  utilize  constructive  agen¬ 
cies.  He  became  a  member  of  our  little  union  No.  15.  No 
one  knew  Strasser’s  early  life  and  no  one  asked  him  ques¬ 
tions  lightly,  for  Strasser  had  a  terse  bluntness  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  English  and  in  German  that  made  even  the  most 
venturesome  hesitate  to  take  liberties.  Whether  he  learned 
cigarmaking  in  Europe  or  the  United  States  I  do  not  know, 
but  he  did  not  make  cigars  as  one  who  had  learned  the 
trade  in  his  youth.  As  I  remember,  he  first  worked  in  New 
York  as  a  bunch-breaker.  It  was  often  said  that  Strasser 
came  of  a  well-to-do  cultured  Hungarian  family.  At  any 
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rate,  he  looked  the  part.  He  must  have  had  some  little 
means,  for  he  dressed  well  even  when  he  gave  all  his  time 
to  the  International  for  a  salary  of  $250  a  year. 

Late  in  1872,  under  the  leadership  of  Strasser  and 
others  from  the  International  group  at  the  Tenth  Ward 
Hotel,  a  new  cigarmakers’  organization  was  started.  This 
new  organization  was  intended  for  those  who  were  excluded 
by  the  admission  requirements  of  the  International,  and  it 
was  to  conform  with  the  plan  of  the  Workingmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  that  was  then  thought  to  be  truly  international — 
that  is,  consisting  of  national  divisions  under  a  Central 
Council.  This  organization  was  later  merged  with  another 
started  by  members  of  our  union. 

In  our  union  meeting  we  talked  over  the  problem  of 
organization  and  decided  we  had  to  work  out  a  program 
to  meet  New  York  difficulties.  Our  plan  was  to  reach  those 
who  were  otherwise  ineligible,  thus  to  supplement  the  Inter¬ 
national  as  well  as  build  it  up.  We  called  shop  meetings 
and  mass  meetings  of  cigarmakers  and  finally  launched  the 
United  Cigarmakers.  The  doors  of  this  organization  were 
open  to  all,  regardless  of  sex,  method,  or  place  of  work,  or 
nationality.  The  two  main  sections  were  Hungarian  and 
German.  We  expected  to  add  others  and  to  merge  with 
No.  15,  thus  forming  an  English  section,  and  to  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  three  sections  through  a  representative 
Central  Council. 

We  got  our  undertaking  endorsed  by  the  state  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  cigarmakers  which  met  in  Syracuse,  March, 
1873.  J°hn  Junio  was  president  at  the  time.  Our  local 
could  not  afford  a  delegate.  Strasser  attended  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Cigarmakers’  Union.  He  was 
admitted  to  full  participation  in  the  convention  and  ap- 
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pointed  on  a  committee  to  stimulate  organization  and 
thereby  to  improve  the  trade.  Strasser  presented  urgently 
the  needs  of  the  cigar  workers  of  New  York  City  and 
urged  that  every  local  be  authorized  to  prescribe  its  own 
regulations  and  standards.  Though  we  did  not  realize 
it  at  the  time,  we  were  starting  the  revival  of  the  trade 
union  movement.  The  immediate  effects  were  not  conspicu¬ 
ous,  for  we  had  yet  to  go  through  the  panic  of  1873,  but 
our  foundations  had  begun. 

A  circular  was  issued  by  the  New  York  unions  to  all 
cigarmakers  of  the  vicinity  stating  the  action  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  convention  and  calling  a  mass  meeting  in  Walhalla 
Hall  early  in  July.  That  meeting  adopted  a  declaration, 
stating  that  because  of  trade  conditions  a  man  was  unable 
to  support  a  wife  and  family,  and  those  present  pledged 
themselves  to  do  everything  morally  possible  to  promote 
organization. 

In  September  we  sent  a  strong  group  of  nine  delegates 
to  the  Detroit  convention  of  the  International  to  make  a 
fight  for  liberal  changes  in  the  constitution  and  to  abolish 
the  restrictions  that  were  preventing  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  Detroit  convention  gave  local  unions  authority 
to  permit  their  members  to  work  in  the  same  shop  with 
bunch-breakers,  but  not  jointly  with  them  or  admitting 
them  to  membership. 

The  German  and  Bohemian  sections  of  the  United 
Cigarmakers’  organization  grew  fairly  well. 

Subsequent  mass  meetings  in  Walhalla  Hall  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  resistance 
must  be  interposed  against  employers  who  were  decreasing 
wages,  forcing  the  use  of  molds,  and  extending  the  tene¬ 
ment  house  system,  and  that  the  cigarmakers  of  New  York 
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and  vicinity  must  be  organized  regardless  of  sex,  nation¬ 
ality,  or  method  of  work. 

Despite  the  money  situation  and  the  financial  crashes  of 
that  fall,  our  organization  meetings  continued.  Early  in 
1874  came  a  letter  from  our  International  president,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Cannon  of  Cleveland,  advising  and  recommending 
to  all  unions  to  cancel  all  records  of  fines  and  loans  against 
union  members,  and  to  build  up  the  union  by  this  method. 
We  found  that  the  bankruptcy  principle  was  not  a  stable 
basis  for  organization.  Men  must  earn  things  in  order  to 
appreciate  their  real  value.  We  had  to  learn  that  unions 
must  be  maintained  on  the  same  basis  of  equity  essential 
for  other  human  relations. 

In  the  early  summer  we  decided  to  try  the  co-operative 
principle.  We  were  willing  to  try  any  method  that  offered 
reasonable  possibilities  for  betterment.  We  were  thus 
groping  for  something  through  local,  state,  and  national 
agencies.  Developing  one  effort  after  another,  we  sought 
to  find  how  we  could  improve  conditions  for  workers. 
Though  our  co-operative  store  was  in  existence  many  years, 
it  didn’t  solve  our  problem. 

As  the  tenement  house  system  was  one  menace  upon 
which  all  workers  could  unite,  we  concentrated  our  New 
York  program  upon  that  issue.  We  held  agitation  meet¬ 
ings,  first  in  locals,  and  finally,  a  mass  meeting.  That  mass 
meeting  was  my  first  public  speech  on  labor.  I  still  vividly 
remember  an  incident  connected  with  that  speech.  Of 
course,  I  was  greatly  complimented  by  some  and  I  thought 
I  had  done  very  well  indeed  and  was  feeling  very  well 
satisfied  with  myself  when  Strasser  came  over  to  me  and 
said:  “That  was  all  right,  Sam.  You  will  yet  a  good 
speaker  be.”  My  feathers  fell,  but  I  afterwards  learned 
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to  value  the  confidence  which  Strasser  expressed  for  future 
development,  for  I  was  then  anything  but  a  polished 
speaker.  My  thoughts  came  so  quickly  that  they  crowded 
each  other  for  expression.  As  a  result  my  sentences  were 
often  unfinished  and  sometimes  all  thoughts  were  caught 
in  a  jam  as  I  hesitated  about  priority.  Because  of  this 
habit  I  was  accredited  with  stammering  in  those  early 
efforts. 

Our  educational  propaganda  gave  so  much  publicity  to 
the  health  hazards  of  workers  and  consumers  arising  from 
badly  regulated  conditions  in  tenements,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  could  not  refuse  to  take  notice.  The  Chief  of  the 
Board  directed  that  an  investigation  be  made.  The  report 
of  this  investigation  was  made  public  in  the  fall  of  1874. 
To  the  amazement  of  everybody  it  was  a  whitewashing 
report  which  endeavored  to  create  the  impression  that  tene¬ 
ments  were  superior  dwelling  places.  In  our  indignation, 
all  the  unions  of  New  York  met  in  protest  in  public  meet¬ 
ing  against  the  outrageous  attempt  to  conceal  conditions 
and  facts  that  were  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  workers 
and  the  users  of  cigars.  That  rousing  meeting  inaugurated 
a  campaign  against  tenement  cigar  manufacturing  which 
lasted  for  more  than  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  things  were  going  pretty  badly  with  No.  15 
which  had  benefited  but  little  from  the  organization  cam¬ 
paign.  E.  Saqui  was  our  corresponding  secretary  for 
several  years  and  conducted  practically  all  business  done. 
Strasser,  Laurrell,  and  I  with  a  few  others  talked  the  sit¬ 
uation  over  and  decided  upon  the  only  practical  course 
until  the  convention  of  the  International  Cigarmakers  could 
change  the  membership  provisions  that  excluded  such  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  cigarmakers  in  New  York  City.  Our  few 
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members  were  to  constitute  a  sort  of  holding  company  to 
safeguard  our  charter.  Meanwhile,  we  set  about  organizing 
English  in  addition  to  German  and  Bohemian  sections  of 
the  United  Cigarmakers.  We  retained  our  membership  in 
No.  15  in  addition  to  membership  in  the  new  local.  Owing 
to  the  progress  that  came  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1875,  we  decided  to  reorganize  all  the  cigarmakers  of  New 
York  City  in  one  local  union,  to  dissolve  the  United 
Cigarmakers  and  to  apply  to  the  International  for  a  new 
charter. 

Many  of  the  active  German  members  joined  our  local, 
which  became  an  enthusiastic  virile  force.  We  were  fairly 
seething  with  plans  and  ideals  and  it  was  hard  to  hold 
ourselves  in  leash  to  the  sure  and  practical.  Our  group  was 
as  brainy  a  crew  as  ever  gave  their  hearts  and  minds  to  pro¬ 
tect  wage-earners  against  exploitation  and  injustice.  There 
were  Louis  Berliner,  Louis  Baer,  Henry  Baer,  Fred  Bloete, 
Karl  Laurrell,  A.  Strasser,  Ely,  Rosenberg,  and  others 
whose  names  do  not  come  to  me  now. 

We  went  about  the  business  of  promoting  our  local  with 
a  feeling  of  high  consecration  to  principles  of  human  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy.  We  drafted  a  constitution  which 
stated:  “  We  recognize  the  solidarity  of  the  whole  working 
class  to  work  harmoniously  against  their  common  enemy — 
the  capitalists.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  un¬ 
employed  because  hunger  will  force  the  best  workmen  to 
work  for  low  wages.  United  we  are  a  power  to  be  re¬ 
spected;  divided  we  are  the  slaves  of  capitalists.” 

Our  notion  of  democracy  required  that  we  furnish  every 
member  of  the  union  with  a  copy  of  the  constitution.  We 
did  not  have  money  to  have  copies  printed  so  we  got  an 
old-fashioned  multigraph,  which  was  a  tin  box  filled  with 
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gelatin  substance.  We  then  made  a  copy  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  in  long  hand,  using  gold  ink  which,  when  the  page 
was  placed  on  the  gelatin,  turned  purple.  The  impression 
thus  made  produced  a  limited  number  of  copies  and  then 
grew  blurred.  Then  the  gelatin  pad  had  to  be  cleaned  and 
remade.  It  was  a  long  tedious  process  to  get  sufficient 
copies  for  the  whole  union.  Many  a  Sunday  afternoon  we 
gave  to  this  work,  going  home  tired  and  very  blue  with  ink, 
but  with  the  glorious  satisfaction  that  thus  far  we  had  lived 
democracy. 

In  the  next  meeting  of  the  English  section  we  voted  to 
apply  for  a  charter  from  the  International.  As  I  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  local,  I  wrote  to  International  headquarters 
reporting  the  condition  of  our  union.  The  letter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  official  journal  which  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Paterson  convention.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  my 
literary  productions  that  appeared  in  print.  In  that  letter 
I  stated:  “One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  organization  is 
the  elevation  of  the  lowest-paid  worker  to  the  standard  of 
the  highest,  and  in  time  we  must  secure  for  every  person 
in  the  trade  an  existence  worthy  of  human  beings.” 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  local  with  the  number 
No.  144.  The  charter  is  dated  November  24,  1875,  an^ 
bears  the  following  names  as  charter  members : 

Samuel  Gompers,  president 
Levie  Bosin,  vice-president 
Henry  Baer,  recording  secretary 
David  Strauss,  corresponding  secretary 
Adolph  Strasser,  financial  secretary 
K.  Nicholsburg,  treasurer 
H.  Fronhafer,  door-keeper. 

The  story  of  the  hardships,  the  laborious  toil,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  those  early  days  can  never  be  told.  We  fought 
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for  each  gain  and  with  bare  hands  unaided  carried  off  vic¬ 
tories  against  the  protest  of  a  hostile  world.  In  those  days 
the  movement  was  very  poor,  not  respectable,  unpopular. 
It  cost  something  even  to  be  associated  with  a  labor  organ¬ 
ization.  Not  only  was  the  labor  leader  a  marked  man, 
but  his  family  suffered  from  a  kind  of  ostracism  that  placed 
many  difficulties  in  their  paths. 

Local  No.  144  had  many  meeting  places.  The  only 
rooms  available  in  early  days  were  meeting  rooms  which 
saloons  kept  for  renting  purposes.  We  first  met  in  the 
Bowery,  then  10  and  80  Stanton  Street  and  various  other 
places  until  we  had  money  enough  to  rent  offices  on  Eighth 
Street,  which  remained  our  headquarters  for  several  years. 
The  difficulty  that  made  us  almost  a  peripatetic  organiza¬ 
tion  was  that  we  didn’t  drink  enough  beer  to  satisfy  the 
saloonkeepers.  Perhaps  our  low  wages  were  in  some  cases 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

Practically,  the  only  person  not  satisfied  when  the  char¬ 
ter  of  No.  15  was  surrendered  was  E.  Saqui.  He  had  been 
corresponding  secretary  so  many  years  he  didn’t  want  to 
see  the  old  union  disappear.  In  his  distress  he  wrote  to 
the  president  of  the  British  Cigarmakers’  Society  and  re¬ 
quested  affiliation.  The  president  of  the  society,  John  P. 
Walker,  who  was  then  writing  articles  for  publication  in 
the  Cigarmakers ’  Journal ,  related  the  incident  in  one  of 
his  articles  and  asked  for  information.  I  wrote  him  in 
reply  and  my  letter  was  also  published  in  the  official 
journal. 

We  then  set  about  developing  machinery  whereby  our 
union  could  administer  the  affairs  of  cigarmakers.  We 
decided  that  local  authority  should  be  vested  in  shop  and 
district  organizations.  In  each  shop  where  there  were 
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more  than  seven  members  of  the  union,  a  shop  organization 
was  to  be  formed  with  a  president,  vice-president,  record¬ 
ing  and  financial  secretaries,  collector,  and  delegates.  The 
shop  group  was  to  meet  weekly.  Cigarmakers  in  shops  in 
which  there  were  less  than  seven  union  workmen  were  to 
be  grouped  in  district  organizations  not  to  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  members.  Regulations  for  their  officers  and  meetings 
were  identical  to  those  of  the  shop  organizations.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  shop  and  district  organizations  together  with 
the  officers  of  No.  144  and  its  delegates  to  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  the  central  body  organized 
in  1877,  were  to  constitute  a  Board  of  Administration, 
which  should  meet  weekly  to  transact  general  union  busi¬ 
ness.  If  there  was  any  decision  reached  by  the  Board  of 
Administration,  a  demand  by  one-third  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Board  would  refer  the  subject  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  membership.  No  appropriation  of  money  above 
$2^  could  be  made  by  the  Board  unless  referred  to  the 
membership. 

Nominations  and  election  of  the  officers  of  No.  144 
were  to  take  place  in  shop  and  district  meetings — nomina¬ 
tions  to  be  made  in  advance  of  elections  for  which  printed 
blank  ballots  were  provided.  It  was  in  principle  a  secret 
ballot  which  we  later  advocated  for  political  use.  General 
quarterly  meetings  of  the  membership  of  the  union  were 
provided  for  action  on  the  reports  of  officers  and  discussion 
of  the  welfare  of  the  union. 

There  were  regulations  to  prescribe  the  necessary  pro* 
cedure  for  strikes.  The  union  or  groups  of  members  could 
call  a  shop  meeting  and  submit  a  strike  application  which 
would  be  decided  by  secret  ballot  that  had  to  be  reported 
by  the  shop  president  to  the  president  of  the  union  on  the 
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same  day.  The  president  of  the  union  should  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Administration  within  three  days.  The 
Board  voted  by  ballot  on  all  strike  questions.  If  the  Board 
approved  the  strike,  it  appointed  a  Strike  Committee  to 
direct  the  strike. 

Our  plan  attempted  to  meet  a  need  that  our  fellow- 
tradesmen  had  felt  very  keenly — the  problem  of  finding 
employment.  We  proposed  a  labor  bureau  to  which  em¬ 
ployers  and  workers  might  send  information  of  work  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Our  type  of  organization  which  made  the  shop  organi¬ 
zation  the  basis,  appealed  to  me  as  both  democratic  and 
practical.  It  provided  a  way  to  deal  with  local  matters 
that  relieved  general  officers  and  satisfied  the  desire  for 
individual  initiative  subject  to  union  sanction  and  super¬ 
vision.  The  novelty  of  our  proposal  aroused  some  appre¬ 
hension  and  uneasiness.  In  the  public  meeting  I  declared 
myself  the  author  of  the  plan  and  challenged  anyone  to 
debate  the  proposal.  But  with  quiet  educational  work  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  plan  adopted  and  put  into  effect 
at  a  meeting  in  May  when  officers  were  chosen  and  the  New 
York  cigarmakers  were  in  a  strategic  position  to  press  for¬ 
ward. 

We  selected  Henry  Baer  to  act  as  manager  of  the  Labor 
Bureau.  He  was  to  be  on  duty  between  seven-thirty  and 
nine  in  the  evening.  So  helpful  did  this  undertaking  prove, 
that  the  hours  of  the  Bureau  were  later  extended  from 
7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  It  was  an  early  effort  of  union  men  to 
deal  with  a  fundamental  industrial  problem,  which  has 
since  been  recognized  as  a  governmental  function. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  our  union  had 
to  meet  was  financial.  This  problem  involved  not  only 
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educating  workmen  to  pay  dues  adequate  to  maintain  an 
effective  organization,  but  to  developing  standards  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  efficiency.  Cigarmakers  were  unaccustomed  to 
handling  considerable  sums  of  money.  The  poor  cannot 
be  blamed  for  not  understanding  finances  or  for  not  know¬ 
ing  how  to  handle  money.  We  couldn’t  pay  high  dues  out 
of  starvation  wages.  There  is  a  certain  understanding  of 
money  economy  that  comes  from  an  appreciation  of  rela¬ 
tive  values — when  a  ten  dollar  bill  is  an  unusual  experi¬ 
ence,  one  hundred  dollars  seems  inexhaustible. 

None  of  us  whom  I  knew  had  bank  accounts.  There 
was  the  physical  difficulty  of  keeping  union  funds  separate 
from  personal  funds.  With  very  restricted  resources  from 
which  to  meet  family  needs  and  emergencies,  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  undisciplined  to  resist  opportunity  to  gratify 
long  suppressed  needs  and  desires.  There  was  another  temp¬ 
tation  to  which  many  succumbed — pleas  of  needy  fellow- 
workers  not  entitled  to  funds  under  union  rules.  In  the 
early  period  of  development  mishaps  to  the  treasury  were 
frequent.  They  were  sad  experiences  not  only  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  but  to  the  union. 

One  of  these  experiences  involved  one  of  my  first  shop- 
mates  who  served  as  treasurer  of  Cigarmakers’  Local  No. 
144  while  I  was  president.  He  held  that  position  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  was  a  painstaking,  competent  workman, 
regular  in  his  work  and  in  his  habits.  He  earned  as  good 
wages  as  anyone  employed  in  the  shop.  At  an  election  held 
he  was  defeated  for  treasurer.  When  his  successor,  with 
me,  went  to  the  bank  to  make  a  deposit  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  of  the  union’s  money,  the  cashier  took  the  book  and 
before  entering  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  talked  to  some 
officer  in  the  bank  comparing  the  accounts  of  deposit  with 
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the  book  and  found  that  several  supposed  deposits  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  bank  book  had  been  made  and  stamped  over 
with  these  the  word  “fraud.” 

My  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
With  the  treasurer,  I  called  upon  one  of  the  trustees  and 
together  we  called  upon  the  ex-treasurer  and  demanded  an 
explanation. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  placed  in  a  desper¬ 
ate  plight.  It  was  known  that  he  tried  to  live  moderately, 
but  that  he  had  a  wife  who  was  exceedingly  extravagant, 
and  it  was  to  meet  her  wants  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
trust.  I  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  union  and  laid  the  facts  before  them.  They 
insisted  that  unless  restitution  was  made  the  man  must 
be  prosecuted.  We  were  willing  to  give  him  the  very  best 
opportunities  of  gradually  paying,  but  his  wife  and  brother- 
in-law  pointblank  forbade  him  to  make  any  such  promise. 
I  was  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  The  wife 
and  brother  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  was  the  beneficiary 
of  the  treasurer’s  dishonesty  and  that  I  would  not  dare  to 
follow  the  union’s  directions  and  prosecute.  Their  charge 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  in  walking  away  from 
there  to  nry  home,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  my  life  I 
fainted — fainted  in  the  streets  and  was  carried  to  my  home 
where  I  was  in  a  delirious  condition  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 

A  day  or  so  afterwards  I  appeared  before  the  District 
Attorney  and  placed  the  case  in  his  hands.  I  appeared 
before  the  court,  submitted  the  evidence,  gave  my  testi¬ 
mony.  The  man  was  found  guilty  of  embezzlement  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  eighteen  months. 

The  man  served  his  term,  three  months  being  taken  off 
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his  sentence  on  account  of  good  behavior.  Upon  gaining 
his  freedom  he  worked  at  his  trade,  rejoined  the  union  and 
was  for  many  years  regarded  as  an  honorable  and  trusty¬ 
worthy  man.  He  and  I  were  personal  friends  up  to  the 
time  of  his  exposure.  The  friendship  was  resumed  after 
his  liberty.  He  never  lost  respect  for  me  and  I  never 
doubted  his  real  personal  honesty. 

Stupidity  of  employers  often  made  it  very  hard  for 
labor  men  to  follow  constructive  policies.  The  following 
experience  of  mine  bears  this  out. 

I  think  it  was  sometime  in  December,  1884,  when  Mr. 
Stachelberg  called  me  into  his  private  office  and  told  me 
that  he  had  a  proposal  he  wished  to  discuss  with  me.  He 
told  me  that  business  was  such  that  he  found  it  necessary 
to  reduce  wages  $2  per  thousand,  and  that  he  wished  me 
to  use  my  influence  with  my  fellow-workers  to  induce  them 
to  accept  the  reduction  without  a  fight.  I  told  Mr.  Stachel¬ 
berg  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  his  request, 
that  even  if  I  had  influence  with  the  men  it  would  be  dis¬ 
sipated  immediately  if  put  to  such  usage.  I  could  hardly 
restrain  my  sense  of  personal  outrage  sufficiently  to  con¬ 
clude  the  interview.  I  told  him  I  would  submit  the  prop¬ 
osition  to  them  in  a  shop  meeting,  but  that  I  would  not 
try  to  influence  their  decision  by  one  single  word. 

When  I  returned  to  the  shop,  I  told  the  men  I  had 
something  to  tell  them  and  called  a  shop  meeting.  My 
position  was  most  unpleasant.  I  felt  that  we  could  not 
successfully  resist  a  wage  reduction  and  yet  I  had  not  been 
left  free  to  advise  the  men  in  accord  with  my  best  judg¬ 
ment.  By  his  suggestion  that  I  advocate  the  reduction  he 
had  silenced  me.  Any  advice  that  I  might  offer  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  misunderstood.  When  the  meeting  had 
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assembled,  I  placed  the  proposition  before  the  men,  and 
explained  why  I  could  not  utter  one  word  of  advice.  The 
men  resented  Mr.  Stachelberg’s  method  and  voted  to  resist 
the  reduction.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Stachelberg  as  to  the  necessity  of  wage  reduction  to 
whom  he  gave  the  cynical  reply:  “Flour  is  two  dollars  a 
barrel  cheaper.”  So  began  the  strike  against  Stachelberg’s, 
which  was  stoutly  contested  about  three  months. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  f°r  the  first  and  only  time  in  my 
life  I  was  arrested.  The  cigarmakers  at  Kimball  &  Gaul- 
lieur’s  struck  in  July.  There  were  many  union  men  in  that 
shop,  but  the  foreman  was  arbitrary  and  lacked  tact.  He 
curtly  ordered  the  men  to  make  cigars  five  and  one-half 
inches  instead  of  the  usual  length  of  five  inches.  The  men 
were  irritated  and  began  discussing  the  order  among  them¬ 
selves.  The  foreman,  to  break  up  these  discussions,  arbi¬ 
trarily  ordered  men  to  sit  in  fixed  places  and  not  to  collect 
to  talk.  Those  who  disobeyed  were  punished  by  assignment 
to  places  where  the  light  was  poor.  The  men  struck  and 
put  their  pickets  in  front  of  the  shop.  The  company  had 
a  big  burly  policeman  detailed  “to  protect  the  property.” 

At  that  time  I  was  president  of  No.  144,  and  on  my 
way  to  work  in  the  morning  I  stopped  to  ask  Sam  Elkins, 
one  of  the  pickets,  how  things  were  progressing.  As  I  was 
quietly  talking  on  the  sidewalk,  the  policeman  arrested  me 
and  Max  Derby,  who  was  with  me.  Though  I  was  seeth¬ 
ing  with  indignation  at  the  unwarranted  action  of  the 
policeman,  I  went  quietly  to  the  police  court  where  the 
policeman  charged  us  with  disorderly  conduct.  I  told 
Judge  Flammer  that  I  was  doing  nothing  disorderly  and 
had  used  no  threats  to  keep  men  from  entering  the  shop 
and  that  I  had  a  right  to  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of 
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the  building  and  talk  to  men  so  long  as  I  used  no  threats. 
However,  Justice  Flammer  accepted  the  policeman’s  charge 
as  true  and  fined  Derby  and  me  $10  each  or  ten  days’ 
imprisonment,  refusing  to  delay  examination  until  we  could 
secure  counsel.  I  would  not  have  paid  that  fine  if  my  life 
had  depended  on  it,  and  so  the  alternate  penalty  of  ten 
days’  imprisonment  began  at  once;  I  was  put  in  the  Tombs. 
There  I  immediately  became  the  center  of  interest  for  all 
those  held  there  who  wanted  to  know  who  I  was  and  what 
I  had  done.  They  quickly  lost  interest  when  they  ascer¬ 
tained  the  nature  of  my  “crime” — only  big  crime  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them.  That  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
days  I  ever  spent,  sitting  there  in  the  dirt  and  filth  and 
vermin  surrounded  by  men  of  unclean  bodies  and  minds, 
who  used  vile  language.  Fortunately  for  the  effect  upon 
me,  there  was  only  one  day  of  it.  Coffman  Nicholsburg, 
a  fellow-workman,  had  seen  the  arrest  and  carried  word  to 
my  shopmates.  As  soon  as  they  could  get  away,  they  went 
to  the  police  court,  found  out  my  sentence  and  paid  the 
fine.  That  evening  I  was  released  from  that  place  of 
physical  misery  and  mental  degradation. 

An  incident  occurred  during  my  service  as  president  that 
year  which  illustrates  two  important  facts:  the  insanitary 
conditions  of  our  shops  and  the  lack  of  discipline  in  trade 
unionism  at  the  time.  The  cigar  factories  were  generally 
insanitary.  The  smaller  shops,  employing  from  one-half 
dozen  to  twenty  men,  were  particularly  so,  but  the  idea 
and  concept  of  sanitation  in  1880,  particularly  in  factories 
and  even  homes,  was  different  from  that  of  now.  Women 
had  come  into  the  industry  and  were  working  side  by  side 
with  the  men.  I  remember  a  factory  where  two  hundred 
women  and  men  were  employed,  with  but  one  water-closet, 
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and  that  was  dark,  dingy,  and  filthy.  There  was  a  sink 
generally  beside  the  water-closet  where  the  workmen  and 
workwomen  would  wash  their  hands  and  the  bagging  used 
on  the  bales  of  Havana  tobacco  and  a  few  other  grades  of 
tobacco  were  the  towels  used. 

It  was  customary  then,  as  I  have  said,  for  workers  to  go 
on  strike  haphazard,  feeling  indignant  at  something  that  had 
arisen.  Someone  would  say,  “I  am  going  to  quit  and  any 
man  that  won’t  quit  is  a  scab.”  He,  without  further  consid¬ 
eration  or  any  previous  thought,  simply  because  he  felt  hurt, 
indignant,  and  wronged,  would  quit  the  shop  and  declare  a 
strike.  As  a  rule  the  men  followed.  Frequently  and  in 
fact  usually  the  strike  was  lost.  Sometimes  it  was  won, 
perhaps  for  some  improvement.  As  a  consequence  of  such 
planless,  impulsive  strikes  which  were  generally  hurtful 
to  the  workers  themselves,  Union  144  adopted  a  provision 
in  its  laws  that  when  any  group  of  workers  belonging  to  the 
organization  entering  upon  a  strike  without  first  submitting 
to  the  organization  their  case  for  consideration,  approval, 
or  disapproval,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  union  to  man  the 
shop  with  other  members  of  the  union.  In  addition  to 
establishing  this  regulation  we  had  to  enforce  it  as  a  union 
practice.  The  following  incident  occurred  while  I  was 
president.  Both  because  of  the  acute  and  justified  cause 
of  the  strike  and  because  my  brother  wTas  conspicuously 
involved,  the  lesson  was  accentuated. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  McCoy’s  shop  in  Avenue  A 
were  bad  and  probably  worse  than  those  that  usually  pre¬ 
vailed.  There  were  about  sixty  men  employed  at  the  time 
when  they  left  the  shop  and  went  on  strike.  The  cause 
for  their  outbreak  was  that  the  water-closet  was  in  such  a 
filthy,  insanitary  condition  that  the  odor  nearly  overcame 
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some  of  the  workers  and  the  condition  was  intolerable.  A 
committee  of  the  McCoy  cigarmakers  came  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Administration  that  evening  (a  special 
meeting  which  I  called) .  My  brother  Henry  Gompers  was 
spokesman  for  the  committee.  Without  further  ado,  I  read 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Union  144  and  declared 
their  application  for  approval  of  the  strike  by  the  union 
was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  organization  and  that 
we  could  not  accept  their  application.  The  committee  was 
angered  beyond  description  and  probably  my  brother  more 
than  any  other  one  of  them.  I  advised  them  to  go  to  the 
shop,  and  go  to  work,  even  temporarily,  and  then  call  a 
meeting,  and  make  application  to  the  union  to  sustain  them 
in  their  strike.  They  returned  to  work,  technically  it  is  true, 
but  actually  they  worked  a  few  minutes,  held  their  meeting, 
reapplied  to  the  union  for  approval  of  the  strike  and  a 
special  meeting  was  held  that  evening  (the  meeting  had 
been  arranged  at  the  previous  meeting  so  as  to  give  the 
people  time  to  comply  with  the  union  law).  The  strike 
was  approved  by  Union  144  and  won  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  members  of  the  organization  generally 
thereafter  complied  with  the  law. 

Our  efforts  to  build  up  No.  144  were  ceaseless  struggles. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  another  union  in  the  country  into  which 
so  much  devotion,  idealism,  and  practical  ability  were 
poured  without  reservation.  The  men  who  constituted  the 
group  of  active  workers  and  who  could  always  be  relied 
on  for  any  service,  were  brainy  and  resourceful.  They 
gave  tone  and  virility  not  only  to  their  own  union,  but  to 
the  whole  labor  movement  of  New  York  and  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cigarmakers. 

The  union  grew  slowly  and  steadily.  It  was  a  genu- 
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inely  American  trade  union.  During  the  first  ten  years 
the  union  uniformly  elected  me  to  some  office,  usually  pres¬ 
ident  or  secretary,  and  delegate  to  local,  state,  and  inter¬ 
national  conventions.  When  Strasser  was  chosen  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  the  vice-presidency  of  the  International  we 
planned  to  utilize  that  connection  for  getting  the  principles 
we  had  evolved  carried  over  into  the  trade  organization. 
Slowly  but  steadily  the  influence  of  No.  144  began  to 
go  out.  One  of  the  first  encouraging  indications  that 
came  to  us  was  the  organization  of  a  Cigarmakers’  local 
in  New  Haven  on  the  same  basis  as  No.  144.  Michael 
Raphael,  an  English  cigarmaker  and  a  fine  type  of  man, 
was  the  leader  in  the  New  Haven  movement.  He  was 
made  an  international  officer  in  the  next  four  years. 

We  made  another  step  forward  in  organization  that 
served  to  promote  our  idea  of  an  American  trade  union. 
As  I  said,  some  of  us  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
at  10  Stanton  Street  where  the  headquarters  of  the  customs 
tailors  were.  There  was  a  back  room  upstairs  over  a  saloon 
where  we  were  free  to  meet.  Many  of  the  journeymen 
tailors  came  from  Paris,  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  were  strong  organization  men.  Joseph  Wilkin¬ 
son  and  John  Fortune  were  active  in  the  union  at  that  time. 
Laurrell,  Berliner,  Strasser,  McDonnell,  James  Lynch  of 
the  Carpenters,  and  I  talked  over  the  possibility  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  federated  body  of  representatives  of  bona  fide  trade 
unions  in  New  York.  This  was,  I  think,  the  first  federated 
labor  body  to  make  trade  unionism  a  prerequisite  to  mem¬ 
bership.  We  took  this  plan  up  with  members  of  locals  and 
found  such  response  that  we  decided  to  make  the  effort. 
There  were,  of  course,  both  English  and  German  central 
bodies,  but  these  admitted  representatives  of  other  than 
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trade  union  organizations  and  we  had  become  convinced 
that  the  labor  movement  must  consist  of  trade  unionists  and 
be  controlled  by  them.  We  had  faith  in  the  democratic 
theory  that  wage-earners  understood  their  problems  and 
could  deal  with  them  better  than  outsiders.  We  preferred 
to  rely  upon  ourselves,  make  mistakes  perhaps,  but  we 
could  profit  by  them  and  thus  advance  along  the  road  to 
knowledge  and  progress  free  to  follow  our  best  judgment. 
So,  after  vainly  trying  to  unite  the  English-  and  German¬ 
speaking  bodies,  we  organized  the  Amalgamated  Trade  and 
Labor  Assembly,  elected  Joseph  Wilkinson  president,  and 
Carl  Speyer  secretary.  The  organizations  that  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  the  Customs  Tailors’  Union,  the  Cabinet¬ 
makers’  Union,  Typographical  Unions  Nos.  6  and  7,  Fresco 
Painters,  Cigar  Packers’  Unions  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  Wood 
Carvers,  the  Varnishers,  the  Bootmakers,  the  French  and 
German  Cabinet-makers,  Cigarmakers  No.  144,  and  the 
Upholsterers’  Union.  Our  membership  fluctuated,  but  uni¬ 
formly  contained  the  strong  trade  unions  of  the  city.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  leaders  in  these  unions  were 
almost  invariably  trained  in  the  school  of  the  International 
Workingmen’s  Association,  which  taught  the  primary  im¬ 
portance  of  economic  organization. 

Our  activity  did  much  to  counteract  the  movement 
toward  secret  organization  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
trade  union  was  a  failure.  We  tried  to  give  other  local 
unions  information  of  the  principles  that  were  making  No. 
144  a  success  even  under  adverse  conditions.  The  New 
York  State  Workingmen’s  Assembly  recommended  to  all 
central  bodies  to  secure  copies  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Amalgamated  Trade  and  Labor  Union.  The  objects  of 
that  organization  we  defined  under  five  heads :  to  organize 
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trade  and  labor  unions ;  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  all 
unions;  to  secure  labor  legislation;  to  secure  and  maintain 
a  fair  rate  of  wages;  and  to  secure  the  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  constitution  established  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  requirement:  “This  Union  shall  consist  of  dele¬ 
gates  (who  shall  be  working  at  their  respective  vocations) 
regularly  elected  by  the  several  organizations.”  Thus, 
from  two  approaches  our  group  was  developing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  trade  unionism  upon  which  the  first  real  American 
trade  union  movement  was  to  be  grounded. 

Our  next  move  was  to  get  a  labor  paper  to  promote  the 
cause  of  trade  unionism.  There  was  in  New  York  a  weekly 
paper  printed  in  English  called  The  Socialist.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  fusion  movement  initiated  by  certain  members  of 
the  old  I.  W.  A. — A.  Strasser,  P.  J.  McGuire,  J.  P.  McDon¬ 
nell.  By  capturing  this  organ  we  trade  unionists  hoped  to 
accomplish  two  points — to  secure  a  going  concern  and  to 
retard  Socialistic  activity.  Hugh  McGregor  was  editor  of 
The  Socialist — so  we  had  friends  on  the  paper  and  among 
leaders  in  the  movement. 

McGregor’s  relation  to  this  paper  indicates  the  groping 
for  something  practical  in  a  chaos  of  thought  and  termin¬ 
ology.  McGregor  was  never  a  Socialist,  but  always  a  con¬ 
sistent  individualist.  Our  trade  union  group  gained  control 
of  the  paper  and  changed  the  name  to  Tabor  Standard  and 
made  J.  P.  McDonnell  editor.  McDonnell  remained  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  Labor  Standard  as  long  as  he  lived  and  made 
it  the  spokesman  for  the  trade  union  movement.  The 
Amalgamated  Trade  and  Labor  Union  also  made  the  paper 
its  official  organ.  It  was  later  moved  to  Paterson,  New 
Jersey,  where  McDonnell  became  active  in  organizing  the 
textile  workers.  McDonnell  remained  in  close  touch  with 
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our  trade  union  group.  When  shortly  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  calling  a  strike  breaker  a  “scab,”  his 
lawyer  formulated  a  definition  of  “scab”  that  was  accepted 
by  our  group  and  perpetuated.  It  is  as  follows: 

A  “scab”  is  to  his  trade  what  a  traitor  is  to  his  country.  He  is 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  any  benefit  secured  by  united  action, 
and  never  contributes  anything  towards  its  achievement.  He  is  used 
during  a  struggle  to  defeat  his  fellow-workmen,  and  though  coddled 
for  the  time  being  by  the  employer  he  serves,  when  peace  is  restored 
he  is  cast  out,  shunned  by  his  employers,  his  fellow-workmen,  and 
the  whole  human  family. 

McDonnell  was  found  guilty  and  served  his  time,  but  that 
experience  did  not  influence  his  course  in  the  least. 

A  bit  later  I  found  employment  in  the  factory  of  Pohal- 
ski  &  Company.  Although  the  purpose  of  the  strike  was 
attained,  as  a  fact  the  strike  itself  was  lost  and  the  union 
had  removed  all  bans  upon  any  factory  and  urged  strikers  to 
seek  work.  In  Pohalski’s  shop  some  of  our  worst  antago¬ 
nists  were  employed.  One  of  them,  Larza  Hart,  had  been 
the  leader  of  the  strike  breakers.  I  was,  as  can  be  well 
imagined,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  both  of  the  foreman 
Eugene  Valans,  as  well  as  the  non-union  and  striking  cigar- 
makers  employed  there.  At  first  I  worked  silently,  keeping 
aloof  from  everybody.  Occasionally,  one  of  them  would 
speak  to  me,  and  my  answers,  when  I  made  any,  were 
laconic.  I  simply  tied  myself  down  to  my  work.  The 
foreman,  Mr.  Valans,  from  the  first  seemed  curious  about 
me.  He  stood  by  my  bench,  to  engage  me  in  conversation. 
He  grew  very  fond  of  me  so  that  I  had  great  influence  with 
him.  He  was  a  well-meaning  democratic  man,  but  some 
of  his  management  policies  were  bad.  On  the  walls  were 
a  number  of  placards  informing  the  men  if  they  did  thus 
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and  thus  they  would  be  discharged.  One  day  I  said  to 
Valans,  “Why  do  you  want  to  insult  every  man  that  works 
in  this  shop?”  “Insult  them?”  he  said  in  amazement, 
“why  nothing  is  further  from  my  purpose.  What  do  you 
mean?”  I  pointed  to  the  signs  and  said,  “Wouldn’t  you 
discharge  those  men  if  they  did  those  things  even  if  the 
signs  were  not  posted?”  He  nodded.  “Then  why  post 
them  to  insinuate  that  every  workman  has  such  intentions?” 
I  said. 

The  next  morning  when  we  came  to  work  the  walls  had 
been  cleared.  My  influence  with  Valans  was  such  as  to 
change  his  whole  course.  He  became  so  fond  of  me  that  he 
followed  me  about,  even  coming  to  my  home.  This  was 
very  embarrassing  to  me,  for  other  workmen  might  become 
suspicious  when  a  foreman  visits  one  of  their  shopmates. 

Valans  afterwards  moved  to  Chicago  where  I  saw  him 
frequently.  I  have  been  told  that  his  shop  always  became 
union  after  he  and  I  met  and  almost  as  rapidly  became 
non-union  after  I  had  left  town. 

The  barriers  between  the  workmen  in  the  shop  gradually 
broke  down.  First  one  man  and  then  another  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  take  his  application  for  membership  into 
the  union.  I  did  this  and  they  were  accepted.  Though 
I  did  not  agitate,  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  my  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  factory  the  men  held  a  shop  meeting  and, 
against  my  advice  and  protest,  struck  work  demanding  the 
discharge  of  Larza  Hart.  He  was  discharged.  We  then 
returned  to  work  and  organized  every  man  in  the  shop — 
about  fifteen  in  number. 

About  a  month  later  Hart  accosted  me  in  the  street  as 
I  was  about  to  enter  the  building  in  which  our  union  meet¬ 
ing  hall  was  located.  I  reluctantly  stopped  and  he  pleaded 
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with  me  to  take  his  application  for  membership  into  the 
union.  I  asked  him  to  meet  me  sometime  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week  to  talk  over  the  matter.  We  met  and  I  took 
in  his  application  for  membership.  It  was  a  fierce  contest 
to  secure  his  admission.  Some  of  my  friends  and  those 
who  did  not  know  much  of  me  opposed  me  bitterly.  They 
could  not  understand  why  I  should  ask  application  for 
Hart’s  membership  and  so  strenuously  insist  upon  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  He  was  finally  accepted.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting,  Hart,  who  was  standing  in  the  corridor  of  the 
hall  as  I  came  out,  rushed  toward  me,  expressed  his  great 
gratitude  and  extended  his  hand.  I  stepped  back  from  him, 
folded  my  hands  behind  me  and  said,  “How  dare  you  offer 
me  your  hand,  you  traitor!”  He  dropped  his  hand  and 
his  head  sank  between  his  shoulders.  I  said  to  him,  “Mr. 
Hart,  I  refuse  to  accept  your  hand  now.  But,  in  a  year 
from  now,  if  you  conduct  yourself  as  a  decent  man,  as  a 
faithful  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  labor,  you  need  not  come 
and  extend  your  hand  to  me;  in  a  year  from  now  I  will 
come  toward  you,  but  until  then  don’t  you  dare  to  speak 
to  me  again.”  He  did  well.  He  was  not  active — simply 
attended  the  meetings,  never  participated  in  any  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  was  later  really  welcomed  among  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  true  trade  unionists. 

I  carried  out  my  promise  and,  within  a  year  from  the 
time  he  had  been  accepted  as  a  member,  went  up  to  him 
and  offered  him  my  hand  which  he  grasped,  and  while  we 
were  not  intimate,  we  became  friends.  To  me  expulsion 
from  a  trade  union  had  like  significance  to  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  and  when  this  question  came  up  in  my  presence,  I 
invariably  took  this  view  with  those  who  advocated  or 
proposed  expulsion  from  the  union,  whatever  the  offense. 
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I  held  and  hold  that  if  a  union  expels  a  member  and  he  is 
deprived  of  a  livelihood,  in  theory  or  in  fact,  in  so  far  as 
he  and  the  dependents  upon  him  were  concerned,  it  is  capi¬ 
tal  punishment. 

If  expelled  and  the  penalty  is  ineffective,  it  becomes 
absurd;  if  it  is  effective  it  deprives  the  man  and  his  depend¬ 
ents  of  a  livelihood.  I  have  acted  upon  this  principle  since 
my  young  manhood :  that  any  wage-earner  working  at  his 
trade  should  not  only  be  eligible  to  membership,  but  should 
be  accepted  as  a  member.  The  establishment  of  trade 
unions  and  their  maintenance  carried  with  it  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  the  workers  in  order  that  their  rights  and 
welfare  might  be  best  protected  and  promoted  and  that  any 
worker  employed  at  his  trade  without  membership  in  the 
union  thereof,  would  be  prejudicial  not  only  to  himself  but 
to  the  other  workers — members  of  the  organization. 

The  trade  union  is  not  a  Sunday-school.  It  is  an  organ¬ 
ization  of  wage-earners,  dealing  with  economic,  social,  po¬ 
litical,  and  moral  questions.  There  is  choice  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  organized.  The  men  and  the  women — the 
material — are  employed  for  profit  by  the  employer,  and 
if  they  are  good  enough  to  be  employed  for  profit  by  the 
employer  they  are  good  enough  for  us  to  accept  as  members 
into  the  trade  unions  for  their  and  our  common  protection. 
My  expression  of  thought  on  capital  punishment  has  been 
equally  explicit.  From  my  young  boyhood,  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  was  a  horror  to  my  nature.  I  had  several  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  publicly  stating  my  position  upon  this  subject 
and  finally  had  my  name  eliminated  from  the  jury  panel 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

Several  times  a  year  covering  a  period  of  about  five 
years,  I  had  been  summoned  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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Jurors  to  serve  upon  juries.  It  necessitated  my  going  to 
the  Commissioner  or  writing  a  letter  to  him  stating  that  I 
was  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  therefore  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  disqualified  for  acting 
as  a  juror  in  capital  cases. 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  1895,  held  in  New  York  City,  I  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  regards  the  system  of  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  as  barbarous  and  degrading,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  revolting  practice  should  be  abolished  by  Congress  and  Legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  several  states. 

The  resolution  was  reported  favorably  to  the  convention. 
Only  one  delegate  opposed  its  adoption.  In  my  reply  I 
denied  the  right  of  any  man  to  take  life,  either  legally  or 
otherwise.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  GREAT  STRIKE 

To  appreciate  why  the  great  strike  of  1877  marked  an 
important  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Cigarmakers’ 
Union,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  over  conditions  pre¬ 
ceding  it.  In  the  fall  of  1875  we  reopened  our  campaign 
to  organize  cigarmakers  with  a  mass  meeting  in  Concordia 
Assembly  Rooms.  Our  tireless  agitator,  Louis  Berliner, 
was  chairman,  Paul  Tesse  second  chairman,  G.  Walier  and 
Henry  Baer  secretaries.  There  were  many  speeches  and  a 
comprehensive  report  by  Strasser.  My  own  speech  sounds 
a  bit  pessimistic  when  viewed  from  the  present,  but  in  the 
light  of  conditions  of  that  year,  it  was  only  a  frank  recog¬ 
nition  of  difficulties  with  which  we  had  to  deal.  I  said: 
“All  who  are  present  today  should  be  convinced  that  our 
condition  is  growing  worse  every  day  and  that  the  future 
is  threatened  with  danger.  Who  can  deny  that  reductions 
are  almost  daily  occurrences  because  the  capitalist’s  only 
ambition  is  profit?  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
assert  our  rights  as  workingmen.  Everyone  present  knows 
from  sad  experience  that  we  are  powerless  in  an  isolated 
condition  while  the  capitalists  are  united.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  cigarmaker  to  join  the  union.  Some  time 
ago  that  union  was  reorganized  upon  a  basis  which  enabled 
us  to  put  into  operation  experience  gained  in  past  years 
and  thus  to  avoid  grievous  mistakes.” 
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The  year  1876  found  the  ranks  of  the  Cigarmakers’ 
Unions  of  New  York  almost  depleted.  Our  membership 
had  fallen  to  1200  by  1875,  and  the  strike  of  that  year 
brought  the  total  down  to  500.  Our  wages  averaged  about 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  However,  our  craft  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  as  seriously  as  the  building  trades  which  were  turning 
to  secret  organization  as  their  only  defense. 

It  was  this  serious  industrial  situation  which  gave  the 
greenback  its  popularity  as  an  issue.  The  government  was 
trying  to  get  away  from  cheap  money  conditions.  But 
wage-earners  generally  saw  in  contraction  an  elimination 
of  money  that  served  our  purposes.  We  could  not  forget 
the  relations  between  the  Grant  Administration  and  the 
“gold  corner”  which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  We  thought  the  government  had  entered  into  an 
unholy  alliance  with  the  goldbugs  who  to  us  represented 
the  unscrupulous  Wall  Street  exploiters.  In  January, 
1876,  when  Congress  had  about  completed  legislation  which 
was  a  step  toward  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  we 
held  in  Cooper  Union  a  big  protest  meeting  over  which 
Peter  Cooper  presided.  He  was  a  wonderful  old  man,  the 
picture  of  beneficence  and  humanitarianism.  He  gave  a 
tremendous  presentation  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  non¬ 
banking  world  and  the  wage-earners  who  wanted  to  pay 
the  national  debt  in  greenbacks  and  to  make  treasury  notes 
legal  tender  convertible  into  U.  S.  bonds.  Leander  Thomp¬ 
son,  Alexander  Troop,  and  Mrs.  Myra  Hall  also  spoke  at 
this  meeting.  The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  those 
distressed  over  unemployment  and  wage  reductions  and 
proposed  legislation  to  imprison  tramps.  Wage-earners 
were  to  be  further  punished  for  those  things  over  which 
they  had  no  power. 
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As  the  labor  unions  began  to  lose  numbers  and  power, 
wage-earners  turned  to  political  propaganda,  hoping  for 
relief.  The  National  Labor  Union  decided  to  co-operate 
with  the  Independent  Party.  Peter  Cooper  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency  on  a  platform  which  demanded  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Specie  Payment  Act.  I  cast  my  second  presi¬ 
dential  vote  for  Peter  Cooper,  as  did  practically  all  the 
wage-earners  of  New  York.  In  the  years  that  followed  I 
learned  that  cheap  money  was  not  the  answer  to  labor  or 
financial  problems. 

Despite  discouragements,  our  effort  to  organize  the 
cigarmakers  kept  bravely  on.  We  held  mass  meetings  regu¬ 
larly  and  kept  up  educational  work  by  means  of  talks  and 
circulars  which  we  had  printed  in  German,  Bohemian,  and 
English.  The  slogans  we  raised  for  the  guidance  of  all 
were :  “Unions  for  all  working  people.”  “Reduce  the  hours 
of  work.”  “Bring  worst  paid  workers  to  the  level  of  the 
highest.” 

Strasser  and  I  were  speakers  at  practically  every  meet¬ 
ing.  It  was  hard  work  and  it  was  heart-breaking  work  for 
many  that  belonged  to  our  trade  had  been  out  of  work  from 
three  to  twelve  months.  There  were  many  unemployed  in 
New  York  that  winter  who  gathered  every  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  where 
came  the  employers  who  had  work  to  offer  for  the  next  week. 
This  was  a  very  primitive  type  of  general  employment 
agency,  the  need  of  which  was  evident  even  at  that  time. 
Hard  as  that  situation  was,  we  knew  that  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  remedy  was  organization. 

To  compare  our  work  with  that  of  those  who  advocated 
a  political  party,  I  went  around  one  evening  to  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  Social  Democratic  Workingmen’s  Party  to 
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hear  my  old  friend  P.  J.  McGuire.  McGuire,  who  was 
then  living  in  New  Haven,  had  just  returned  from  a  trip 
he  had  made  through  the  West  for  the  party.  He  was  a 
fiery,  eloquent  talker,  but  his  promises  for  the  co-operative 
commonwealth  did  not  appeal  to  me  as  I  thought  over  our 
urgent  situation  in  New  York.  Thompson,  John  Swinton, 
and  William  McCullough  also  spoke  on  co-operation — 
which  seemed  to  me  in  that  day  far  removed  from  the 
fundamental  problem  of  getting  workmen  to  form  unions. 
In  contrast  with  the  glorious  promises  which  McGuire  held 
out,  I  saw  the  New  York  Legislature  considering  drastic 
legislation  to  injure  wage-earners — such  as  the  repeal  of 
the  eight-hour  law  and  a  Convict  Labor  Bill  that  would 
have  intensified  existing  evils.  To  avert  that  catastrophe 
we  called  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Union  and  voiced  our 
protest  against  the  repeal  of  the  eight-hour  law  and  the 
arrest  of  striking  Crispins,  and  our  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  action  in  vetoing  the  Convict  Labor  Bill.  We  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  visit  Governor  Tilden  and  Mayor 
Wickham  to  present  our  position  and  needs.  Such  experi¬ 
ences  strengthened  my  conviction  in  the  economic  work  of 
my  union. 

During  the  summer  of  1876  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  grew  steadily  worse.  A  feeling  of  desperation  was 
growing  as  week  after  week  slipped  by  and  still  the  unem¬ 
ployed  had  no  dependable  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  city  authorities  selected  that  time  to  suspend  improve¬ 
ments  on  public  works.  The  workingmen  protested  against 
this  course  as  a  harmful,  cruel  policy.  Our  next  effort  was 
in  the  form  of  demonstrations.  First,  we  called  a  mass 
meeting  in  Tompkins  Square  early  in  August.  Crowds  met 
quietly  on  the  appointed  day.  We  had  police  protection 
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instead  of  police  aggression.  We  adopted  resolutions  of 
protest  to  the  city  officials.  Then  the  crowd  formed  into 
a  gigantic  protest  parade  that  marched  to  the  City  Hall 
where  our  committee  had  an  interview  with  the  Acting 
Mayor.  He  unconcernedly  informed  the  committee  he 
could  not  create  work.  The  committee  continued  holding 
meetings  and  in  a  few  days  arranged  for  another  demon¬ 
stration  parade  to  march  from  Tompkins  Square  to  the  City 
Hall.  This  time  the  committee  met  Mayor  Wickham  who 
bluntly  told  them  the  government  was  under  no  obligation 
to  furnish  work.  The  public  was  not  interested  in  labor 
problems  in  those  days  and  obviously  felt  no  burning 
responsibility  for  doing  a  part  to  help  solve  the  great  labor 
problem. 

In  the  fall  of  1876,  the  seemingly  impossible  happened. 
Wages  were  again  reduced  and  working  forces  decreased. 
In  December  about  two-thirds  of  the  shops  closed  entirely, 
to  remain  closed  until  sometime  in  January.  The  others 
dismissed  more  than  half  their  men  and  reduced  wages. 
There  were  between  five  and  six  thousand  cigarmakers  idle 
in  New  York  City.  Consider  for  a  minute  the  families 
dependent  on  these  wage-earners  and  there  develops  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  misery  and  want  that  made  the  Christmas  season 
of  1876  one  that  long  haunted  our  memories.  I  was  for¬ 
tunate  in  not  being  among  those  Hirsch  dismissed,  but  that 
did  not  free  me  from  the  feeling  of  impending  tragedy  and 
despair.  We  knew  that  when  the  shops  were  reopened  and 
employment  offered  it  would  be  at  reduced  wages — a  star¬ 
vation  level. 

The  year  1877  dawned  on  a  world  of  unrest  and  gloom. 
We  struggled  on  in  our  efforts  at  organization,  but  we  saw 
little  encouragement  in  the  future.  Sometimes  black  de¬ 
spair  almost  daunted  us.  Our  thoughts  were  hard  for  any- 
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one  to  understand  who  has  not  been  caught  in  a  situation 
that  holds  one  powerless,  tormented  by  unsatisfied  desires, 
longing,  ambitions,  and  realization  of  opportunities  that 
might  be  utilized. 

I  had  been  made  president  of  No.  144,  an  office  I  was 
to  hold  through  the  coming  months  which  held  important 
developments.  Quite  sjmibolic  of  our  feeling  was  the  great 
mass  meeting  held  in  Masonic  Hall  on  January  13,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Tompkins  Square  meeting  four  years 
before.  John  Elliott  was  chairman.  J.  P.  McDonnell  and 
John  Swinton  and  I  spoke.  We  adopted  a  resolution  en¬ 
dorsing  the  secret  order  of  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
mining  corporations  and  the  railroads  had  crushed  every 
vestige  of  organization  among  miners,  so  they  met  secretly 
and  adopted  the  name  “Molly  McGuire’s.” 

Mass  meetings  for  organization  and  as  unemployment 
demonstrations  continued.  We  tried  to  organize  discontent 
for  constructive  purposes.  Mayor  Ely  paid  no  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  needs  than  other  Mayors  had  done,  but  wage- 
earners  did  heed  our  gospel  of  organization  and  solidarity. 
I  am  recounting  in  some  detail  a  picture  of  cumulative 
misery  in  order  to  bring  out  why  revolt  brought  a  whisper 
of  hope.  The  crash  that  broke  the  months  of  strain  came 
in  the  revolt  of  the  railroad  workers  in  July,  1877.  That 
was  in  the  pioneer  period  of  railroading.  The  Union  Pacific 
had  been  completed  but  a  short  time  before,  uniting  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  in  a  new  effort  to  conquer  dis¬ 
tance.  The  railway  unions  were  but  fledglings.  In  fierce 
competitive  fights,  railroad  managements  cut  passenger  and 
freight  rates  far  below  the  maintenance  level.  They  were 
preparing  to  shift  the  resulting  losses  upon  their  employes 
by  wage  cuts.  In  1873,  wages  of  railroad  workers  had 
been  reduced  ten  per  cent;  a  similar  wage  reduction  was 
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announced  for  June  l,  1877.  Railroad  officials  had  organ¬ 
ized  and  united  upon  a  uniform  policy.  They  did  not  even 
consider  consultation  with  their  employes.  They  handed 
down  an  order  that  meant  another  ten-per-cent  reduction  in 
the  standards  of  living  of  their  employes.  Although  both 
employment  and  pay  on  the  railroads  were  irregular,  unem¬ 
ployment  was  general  in  all  other  lines  of  work,  and  rail¬ 
road  workers  were  obliged  either  to  accept  conditions,  bad 
as  they  were,  or  join  the  already  large  ranks  of  tramps.  In 
addition  to  cutting  wages,  the  railroads  announced  employes 
were  to  be  required  to  use  company  hotels  which  still  fur¬ 
ther  reduced  real  wages. 

Made  desperate  by  this  accumulation  of  miseries,  with¬ 
out  organizations  strong  enough  to  conduct  a  successful 
strike,  the  railway  workers  rebelled.  Their  rebellion  was 
a  declaration  of  protest  in  the  name  of  American  manhood 
against  conditions  that  nullified  the  rights  of  American  citi¬ 
zens.  The  railroad  strike  of  1877  was  the  tocsin  that 
sounded  a  ringing  message  of  hope  to  us  all. 

The  railroad  rebellion  was  spontaneous.  In  those  days 
before  the  establishment  of  collective  bargaining  as  an 
orderly  system  for  presenting  grievances  to  employers  as  the 
preliminary  to  securing  an  adjustment  based  on  mutuality, 
the  only  way  the  workers  could  secure  the  attention  of  em¬ 
ployers  was  through  some  demonstration  of  protest  in  the 
form  of  a  strike.  The  strike  grew  steadily  until  it  sur¬ 
passed  in  numbers  and  importance  all  previous  industrial 
movements.  Strikers  and  sympathetic  workmen  crowded 
into  the  streets.  The  New  York  papers  said  at  the  time 
that  so  far  as  the  arguments  were  concerned,  the  workers 
had  the  best  of  the  situation,  but  that  they  could  not  win 
because  of  the  weakness  of  the  unions.  The  authorities 
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grew  apprehensive  and  asked  for  military  protection.  Then 
the  fight  was  on.  Long  pent-up  resentment  found  vent  in 
destruction.  The  primitive  weapons,  fire  and  violence, 
were  labor’s  response  to  arbitrary  force. 

In  New  York  we  were  stirred  deeply.  While  we  had 
put  our  faith  in  constructive  methods,  yet  the  sky  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  reddened  by  fires  started  by  company  agents  and 
desperate  men  denied  all  other  recourse,  brought  us  the 
message  that  human  aspiration  had  not  been  killed  or 
cowed.  John  Fortune,  then  president,  and  Strasser,  secretary 
of  our  Amalgamated  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  arranged 
for  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  to  express  our  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  railroad  strikers.  That  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  July  26.  Though  the  heat  was  intense, 
several  thousand  men  gathered.  The  delegates  from  the 
trades  to  the  Amalgamated  filled  the  large  platform.  J.  P. 
McDonnell,  Adolph  Strasser,  Robert  Blissert,  and  I  spoke. 
Resolutions  which  we  adopted  declared:  “That  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  all  workingmen  to  organize  in  trade 
unions  and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  feder¬ 
ation  of  trades,  so  that  combined  capital  can  be  successfully 
resisted  and  overcome.”  Both  McDonnell  and  Strasser 
were  stirring  speakers.  In  his  speech,  Strasser  referred  to  a 
statement  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  which  had  aroused  much 
criticism.  Beecher  had  declared  in  a  public  speech  or  ser¬ 
mon  in  New  York:  “Is  not  a  dollar  a  day  enough  to  buy 
bread?  Water  costs  nothing  and  a  man  who  cannot  live  on 
bread  is  not  fit  to  live.  A  family  may  live,  laugh,  love,  and 
be  happy  that  eats  bread  in  the  morning  with  good  water, 
and  water  and  good  bread  at  noon,  and  water  and  bread  at 
night.” 

Such  things  as  this  made  the  working  people  think  the 
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Church  had  no  consideration  or  understanding  of  our  wel¬ 
fare  or  problems.  We  resented  the  heartlessness  and  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  it  was  personal  or  institutional.  The  state¬ 
ment  did  not  make  for  wise  deliberation  in  a  difficult 
period.  As  the  last  speaker  of  the  evening,  I  did  not  find 
an  auspicious  opportunity.  At  any  rate  I  talked.  The 
New  York  Times ,  not  a  friendly  critic  even  in  those  days, 
remarked  next  morning:  “The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Union,  who  made  a  miserable  fist 
of  it.”  Then  as  a  gracious  afterthought  the  Times  con¬ 
cluded,  “The  meeting  broke  up  peacefully.” 

Heartened  by  the  courage  of  the  railway  workers’  pro¬ 
test  against  injustice,  our  union  inaugurated  a  strike  in  the 
De  Barry  factory  with  a  demand  for  higher  wages — $6  a 
thousand,  minimum.  A  fellow-unionist  and  I  constituted 
the  committee  to  try  to  negotiate  satisfactory  terms  with 
De  Barry.  In  the  course  of  our  work,  my  other  committee¬ 
men  asked  for  a  private  conference  with  the  employer. 
That  was  an  act  to  which  I  could  in  no  way  be  party,  so 
I  asked  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  union  at  which  I 
tendered  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  At 
once  I  was  asked  what  was  the  matter.  I  explained,  saying 
that  secret  conferences  with  the  employer  did  not  accord 
with  my  idea  of  unionism.  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
employer  that  every  member  of  the  union  might  not  hear. 
The  union  relieved  that  committee  of  further  service  and 
then  appointed  me  chairman  of  a  new  committee  to  confer 
with  the  firm.  When  the  committee  went  to  see  Mr.  De 
Barry,  he  curtly  stated  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
us.  But  I  was  insistent  and  urged  him  to  give  me  at  least 
five  minutes.  He  reluctantly  consented.  At  the  end  of 
five  minutes  he  asked  the  committee  to  come  again,  and 
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in  a  short  time  an  agreement  was  made.  This  initial  con¬ 
test  lasted  five  weeks  and  was  the  first  successful  strike  in 
many  years.  It  brought  the  first  real  improvement  in  our 
trade.  The  next  step  was  the  strike  which  followed  in  the 
factory  of  M.  Stachelberg  &  Company  and  was  also  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  cigarmakers  of  the  entire  city  and  vicinity 
were  elated  over  our  unprecedented  victories.  The  same 
tactics  in  other  organized  shops  were  equally  encouraging. 
Members  began  flocking  into  our  union. 

Our  secretary  was  Louis  Berliner,  who  worked  furiously 
to  meet  the  onrush  of  new  members  during  the  strike.  We 
used  to  joke  and  poke  fun  at  him.  Louis  was  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  caution  when  he  was  working  with  ink 
which  he  used  lavishly  and  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Someone  watching  him  work  said,  “What  the  hell  is  the 
use  of  hiring  you  as  secretary?  When  you  take  in  25 
cents  as  dues  you  waste  more  than  25  cents  in  ink  on  your 
ears.”  His  ears  were  large  and  stood  out.  We  used  to  say, 
“Oh,  Louis,  you  use  your  ears  as  a  pen-wiper.”  At  one 
time  a  man  named  Feisel  was  standing  in  line  waiting  to 
pay  initiation  fees  while  Louis  Berliner  was  sweating  blood 
in  his  intense  concentration  on  his  duties.  Feisel  said: 
“Why  don’t  you  hurry  up?  I  have  been  waiting  here 
fifteen  minutes.”  Berliner  turned  to  him  and  said  very 
seriously:  “You  are  a  nice  duck  to  talk  to  me  about  fifteen 
minutes.  I  have  been  waiting  here  for  you  fifteen  years.” 

While  this  splendid  forward  movement  was  in  progress 
in  New  York,  the  time  came  for  the  eleventh  convention 
of  the  International  Cigarmakers  which  met  that  year  in 
Rochester.  Much  against  my  opposition  I  was  elected  dele¬ 
gate  by  No.  144  over  Strasser.  Our  local  union  was  about 
out  of  funds  and  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  service — 
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he  was  unmarried  while  I  had  a  wife  and  five  children 
depending  upon  me.  I  thought  as  the  union  was  unable 
to  pay  expenses  or  compensate  for  time  that  Mr.  Strasser 
was  in  a  better  position  to  make  the  sacrifice.  But  the 
union  would  not  have  it  so.  There  were  seven  delegates 
present  at  the  convention:  Francis  M.  Walsh,  No.  2,  of 
Philadelphia;  Hyman  Phillips,  No.  4,  of  Cincinnati;  James 
Burke,  No.  5,  Rochester;  William  Bickler,  No.  11,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Frank  Hirth,  No.  22,  Detroit;  Marcus  K.  Goldsmith, 
No.  39,  New  Haven;  Samuel  Gompers,  No.  144,  New 
York. 

I  was  one  of  seven  delegates  who  represented  17  local 
unions  with  a  joint  membership  of  1016.  Our  first  work 
was  to  draft  a  new  constitution.  I  made  suggestions  based 
on  our  experience  in  New  York  which  made  me  feel  that 
if  members  were  to  be  held  in  our  union  they  must  be 
offered  practical  benefits  and  that  if  the  cigarmakers  risked 
their  welfare  to  be  true  to  union  ideals  the  union  ought 
to  aid  them  if  victimized.  Outside  New  York,  Detroit, 
and  Chicago,  there  were  217  union  cigarmakers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  were  regularly  wage 
reductions  every  spring  and  fall  and  our  members  were 
usually  on  strike  two  or  three  months  each  year.  This  made 
terrible  suffering  and  privations  for  the  men  and  their 
families. 

I  proposed  to  establish  out-of-work,  sick,  and  traveling 
benefits.  In  New  York  we  were  convinced  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  could  retain  a  stable  membership  by  offering  them 
benefits  that  would  make  it  worth  their  while  to  pay 
dues  regularly.  Trade  unionism  had  to  be  put  upon  a 
business  basis  in  order  to  develop  power  adequate  to  secure 
better  working  conditions.  My  resolution  proposed  a  sick 
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benefit  for  the  members  in  good  standing.  This  was  laid 
on  the  table.  I  then  moved  that  we  provide  out-of-work 
benefits  on  the  same  basis.  This  was  defeated.  Although 
not  successful  in  securing  the  adoption  of  these  provisions 
in  that  convention,  we  had  begun  the  campaign  of  educa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  their  final  establishment. 

During  the  convention  I  received  a  telegram  from  New 
York  telling  me  that  the  strike  had  begun  at  Stachelberg’s. 
I  submitted  the  telegram  to  my  associates  who  were  deeply 
interested  and  evidently  looked  to  our  union  for  leadership 
in  the  trade  union  movement.  Thinking  over  this  situation, 
I  determined  to  nominate  Strasser  for  the  presidency.  I 
consulted  three  other  delegates  and  got  their  promise  to 
vote  for  him.  Strasser  was  not  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  anyone  dependent  upon  him — a  condition  that  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  give  the  service  with  practically  no  pay. 
I  wired  to  Strasser:  “Will  you  accept  presidency?  Elec¬ 
tion  sure.  Salary  $250.  Wire  answer.”  Strasser  wired  an 
acceptance. 

When  the  election  of  officers  became  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  John  L.  Derr  of  Philadelphia,  John  Burke,  and 
Adolph  Strasser  were  nominated.  The  one  Socialist  pres¬ 
ent,  Goldsmith,  refused  to  support  Strasser.  After  eleven 
ballots  the  result  stood  3 — 3 — blank.  I  was  becoming  un¬ 
easy  for  I  had  wired  election  assured  upon  pledges  given 
me.  I  arose  and  made  the  suggestion  that  inasmuch  as 
we  did  not  seem  able  to  secure  an  election  at  present,  we 
could  probably  save  time  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the 
other  officers  and  then  again  take  up  the  election  of  the 
president  for  more  mature  consideration.  This  was 
adopted.  I  succeeded  in  helping  to  elect  John  L.  Derr  as 
first  vice-president;  John  Burke,  second  vice-president,  thus 
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removing  them  as  candidates  for  the  presidency  when  we 
returned  to  the  election  of  a  president.  On  the  twelfth 
ballot  Strasser  was  elected  president.  At  the  next  con¬ 
vention  remembering  my  tactics,  John  Burke  said  when 
certain  propositions  were  up,  “Now  look  out  for  that 
youngster  (meaning  me) ;  he  will  trick  you  before  you 
know  it.  But  if  ever  God  was  on  the  side  of  a  trick  he 
was  on  the  side  of  Sam  Gompers  when  the  election  of 
Strasser  took  place.” 

With  the  administration  of  Strasser  there  began  a  new 
era  for  the  Cigarmakers  and  for  all  trade  unions — for  the 
influence  of  our  work  was  to  extend  far.  There  was  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  growth,  financial  success,  and 
sound  development  for  the  Cigarmakers’  International 
Union  of  America,  a  period  during  which  uniform  regu¬ 
lations,  high  dues,  union  benefits,  union  label,  better  wages, 
and  the  shorter  work-day  were  established.  Strasser  was 
very  able  and  brainy — but  not  always  tactful.  He  bluntly 
said  what  he  thought — which  isn’t  always  the  best  way  to 
secure  co-operation  for  your  policies.  Some  of  the  men 
called  his  methods  Bismarckian.  Perhaps  they  did  savor 
of  blood  and  iron,  but  Strasser  had  the  difficult  task  of 
welding  into  one  organization  and  disciplining  the  represen¬ 
tative  sons  of  many  nations  employed  in  making  cigars  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  me  to 
work  in  sympathetic  co-operation  with  President  Strasser. 
He  was  a  retiring  man,  an  excellent  builder,  and  a  marvel¬ 
ous  fighter.  One  defect  weakened  his  work — fighter  that 
he  was,  able  to  conduct  a  masterly  struggle,  arousing  the 
deepest  interest  among  the  rank  and  file,  he  did  not  have 
that  quality  of  conciliation  necessary  to  bring  the  struggle 
to  a  satisfactory  end 
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When  I  returned  to  New  York,  I  found  that  under  the 
elation  of  victories  gained  by  organized  workers  the  tene¬ 
ment  house  workers,  made  desperate  by  wage  reductions, 
determined  to  take  a  chance.  They  all  went  out  on  strike 
without  organization  or  discipline. 

We  union  men  saw  our  hard-earned  achievements  likely 
to  vanish  because  of  this  reckless  precipitate  action  without 
consultation  with  our  union.  The  majority  of  tenement 
workers  had  contributed  nothing  to  the  up-building  of  labor 
conditions.  They  not  only  had  not  helped  themselves  but 
they  impeded  our  progress.  Nor  could  they  justify 
jeopardizing  our  welfare  on  the  ground  that  we  had  neg¬ 
lected  them,  for  our  union  had  not  only  insisted  upon  lib¬ 
eral  membership  requirements  in  our  own  organization, 
but  had  fought  for  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Organized  labor  has  often  been  criticized  for  not 
jeopardizing  its  whole  organization  to  rescue  the  unorgan¬ 
ized  or  the  “unskilled”  workers  as  our  critical  friends  dip¬ 
lomatically  term  them.  That  which  labor’s  adverse  critics 
define  as  “unskilled  labor”  is  really  unorganized  labor. 
There  are  now  a  large  number  of  workers  who  formerly 
were  regarded  as  unskilled  but  who  have  been  organized. 
Standards  of  work,  wages,  and  hours  have  been  so  far  im¬ 
proved  that  these  critics  no  longer  refer  to  them  as  “un¬ 
skilled.” 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  labor  movement  and  review  the  various 
groups  of  workers  that  have  been  designated  as  unorgan- 
izable  because  unskilled,  lack  of  organization  stands  out 
clearly  as  due  wholly  to  lack  of  courage,  lack  of  persistence, 
lack  of  vision.  Every  occupation  calls  for  skill.  There 
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may  be  a  difference  in  degree,  but  that  is  largely  individual. 
The  more  knowledge  a  man  has,  the  more  efficient  he  be¬ 
comes  as  a  workman — whether  his  occupation  be  that  of 
ditch-digger  or  engineer.  The  so-called  skilled  trades  had 
to  go  through  the  same  struggle  to  secure  organization  as 
any  other  group.  In  truth,  those  of  us  who  helped  to  build 
pioneer  organizations  fought  a  fight  of  intensity  and  des¬ 
peration  little  dreamed  of  in  this  modern  period  when  labor 
organizations  have  achieved  standing  and  power. 

No.  144  had  only  $4,000  in  the  treasury  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike  broke  upon  us.  Our  Executive  Committee  urged 
that  those  still  employed  in  the  “better  condition”  factories 
and  tenement  houses  remain  at  work  and  contribute  ten 
per  cent  of  their  earnings  to  the  support  of  those  on  strike 
and  that  if  victory  came  there  would  be  little  or  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  securing  improvements  for  those  who  remained 
at  work  in  the  meantime.  But  despite  all  suggestions,  men 
and  women  just  scampered  pell-mell  out  of  the  tenements 
and  out  of  the  workshops  so  that  we  had  nearly  all  the 
workers  on  strike.  We  called  an  executive  session  of  No. 
144  and  voted  to  place  our  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
strikers.  We  called  a  mass  meeting  of  cigarmakers  for 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  14,  in  Germania  Assembly 
Rooms,  with  Daniel  Harris  as  chairman.  More  than  a 
thousand  workers  gathered  and  we  spent  the  afternoon  dis¬ 
cussing  the  situation.  As  one  after  another  described  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  indignation  grew  and  we  talked  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike.  Speeches  were  made  in  many  languages,  but 
expressing  united  determination  to  secure  redress.  One  of 
the  most  earnest  talks  was  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Hausler, 
a  Bohemian  woman.  J.  P.  McDonnell  of  the  Labor 
Standard  made  a  characteristic  fiery  speech,  urging  the 
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cigarmakers  to  follow  up  the  rebellion  begun  by  the  rail¬ 
road  workers. 

I  urged  that  shop  meetings  be  held  the  next  morning 
by  all  strikers  and  that  a  report  be  made  to  our  Central 
Committee  in  the  afternoon.  My  proposal  prevailed. 
After  the  precipitate  beginning  of  the  strike,  we  tried  to 
inject  organization  by  providing  that  cessation  of  work 
should  be  followed  at  once  by  shop  meetings  in  which  dele¬ 
gates  should  be  elected  to  represent  them  in  the  central 
organization  which  was  to  direct  the  strike.  These  dele¬ 
gates  met  in  Concordia  Hall  and  formed  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Cigarmakers  under  Strasser’s  general  leadership. 
We  put  into  our  plans  for  conducting  a  strike  as  much  hard 
thinking  as  any  military  strategist  ever  gave  to  a  campaign. 

When  our  Committee  met  the  next  afternoon,  we  found 
the  bosses  had  locked  out  hundreds  of  cigarmakers,  so  we 
voted  a  general  strike  in  the  trade  and  began  to  plan  how 
to  take  care  of  the  strike.  Few  had  savings — wages  were 
too  low  for  that. 

The  plan  upon  which  we  conducted  that  campaign  was 
used  as  a  prototype  for  many  another  large  scale  struggle. 
We  had  no  precedents  to  guide  us,  but  we  worked  out 
a  system  of  which  we  were  proud.  Though  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  our  union  had  increased  considerably,  yet  the 
revenues  from  the  union  were  pitifully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  strikers;  so  after  we  pledged  the  funds 
of  the  union  unreservedly  in  support  of  the  strike,  we  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  all  members  of  the  craft. 

During  the  entire  strike  I  had  a  very  busy  time,  attend¬ 
ing  conferences  and  addressing  shop  meetings  and  mass 
meetings,  as  well  as  attending  to  the  duties  of  president  of 
the  union.  Fuck  at  the  time  had  a  cartoon  in  which  I  was 
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depicted  as  running  at  top  speed  to  Concordia  Hall  and 
some  man  hailed  me  with  the  statement  that  he  wanted  to 
talk  with  me  and  I  was  supposed  to  answer,  £T  can  not 
stop,  I  am  too  busy,  for  I  am  on  strike.” 

As  the  strike  continued,  we  issued  circulars  to  cigar- 
makers  all  over  America.  How  we  obtained  the  names  and 
addresses  I  do  not  now  recall,  but  the  response  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  good  and  in  many  cities  those  to  whom  we  ad¬ 
dressed  circulars  called  upon  other  members  of  the  trade 
to  meet  with  them  so  as  to  raise  funds  for  transmittal  to 
our  strikers.  The  result  of  these  men  gathering  together 
began  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  local  unions  of 
cigarmakers  in  many  of  these  centers.  This  revival  of 
organization  activity  spread  to  other  trades. 

We  held  almost  continuous  meetings  of  strikers  in  order 
to  get  them  to  join  the  union,  to  maintain  morale,  and  to 
have  centers  from  which  to  issue  directions  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  strike.  In  addition  to  the  responsible  adminis¬ 
trative  work  we  had  to  do,  Strasser,  Laurrell,  Harris,  and 
I  gave  all  of  our  spare  time  to  speaking  in  these  meetings. 
This  kept  us  up  until  late  in  the  night,  week  after  week. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  strike  I  remained  working 
at  Hirsch’s  and  often  my  work  hours  were  interrupted  by 
men  who  came  to  see  me.  Often  they  wanted  suggestions 
what  to  do  in  the  strike  situation  or  where  to  get  help  for 
their  families.  However,  though  Hirsch  was  very  liberal 
and  very  fair,  he  did  not  take  kindly  to  that  “procession  of 
bums”  as  he  called  them. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  physical  needs  of  the  strikers 
we  established  provision  kitchens  or  relief  stores  from  which 
we  distributed  food  and  money — chiefly  food,  which  we 
purchased  wholesale.  Meat  and  bread  were  distributed 
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daily  upon  presentation  of  tickets  given  by  the  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee.  Once  a  week  we  distributed  to  each  family  a 
supply  of  groceries.  To  single  men  we  gave  tickets  for 
one  meal  a  day.  At  first  we  attempted  to  supply  medical 
assistance,  but  as  the  weeks  of  the  strike  increased  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  pinch  of  want  became  very  keen,  it  finally 
became  necessary  to  diminish  and  then  discontinue  even 
the  provision  kitchen.  Meyer  Dampf  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  deal  with  the  rent  problem.  Day  and  night 
he  was  busy,  for  more  than  anything  else  the  strikers  were 
anxious  to  keep  roofs  over  their  heads.  On  October  24, 
the  employers  brought  into  action  a  terrible  weapon  when 
Straiton  &  Storm  evicted  workers  from  ten  tenements. 
We  had  been  trying  to  guard  against  this  catastrophe  by 
helping  with  rent  payments,  but  our  resources  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  made  on  them. 

The  union  rented  more  than  a  hundred  rooms  for 
evicted  strikers,  but  could  not  provide  for  all.  Every  few 
days  the  tenement  house  employers  brought  dispossession 
proceedings  against  new  groups  of  employes.  The  distress 
that  followed  was  appalling.  One  case  I  remember  for  its 
shocking  brutality.  A  cigarmaker’s  wife  sick  unto  death 
was  moved  in  her  bed  to  the  sidewalk  where  she  lay  for 
hours  on  a  cold  winter  day.  It  seemed  that  year  that  the 
weather  was  frightfully  intense  even  from  the  early  days 
of  winter.  Many  sensitive  persons,  both  through  expo¬ 
sure  and  under-nourishment,  were  suffering  with  sickness. 
In  many  families  the  cigarmakers  broke  up  their  work 
benches  in  order  to  have  a  little  heat.  When  the  strike 
reached  its  climax  there  were  eleven  thousand  men  on  strike 
with  more  than  forty  thousand  women  and  children  depen¬ 
dent  upon  them. 
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We  worked  out  an  extraordinarily  effective  picket  system 
during  the  strike.  The  pickets  were  under  the  command 
of  Walter  Smith  and  were  given  directions  exact  as  mili¬ 
tary  orders  and  instructed  to  keep  within  the  law.  Each 
had  his  definite  field  where  he  stayed  until  relieved  and  was 
required  to  make  report  at  the  end  of  duty.  Each  morning 
as  I  went  to  work  I  left  home  early  enough  to  interview 
a  group  of  pickets  on  duty.  The  employers  planned  in 
every  way  but  without  success  to  break  up  our  picket  sys¬ 
tem.  By  the  middle  of  October  there  were  about  fifteen 
thousand  men  and  women  on  strike.  In  shouldering  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  this  movement  of  undisciplined  workers 
our  few  hundred  organized  cigarmakers  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  all.  Fred  Bolte  was  the  president  of  the  Cigar 
Packers  and  could  always  be  counted  on  to  support  a  trade 
union  program. 

The  Amalgamated  Trade  and  Labor  Union  gave  us 
support  and  co-operation.  As  a  result  of  the  strike,  trade 
unionists  began  to  see  the  need  of  a  Central  Trade  Agency 
and  several  more  unions  joined  the  Amalgamated. 

For  a  while  the  workers  rallied  nobly  to  the  struggle. 
Contributions  were  coming  from  all  over  the  country.  Our 
expenditures  from  October  15  to  February  17  were  some¬ 
times  $1200  a  day — an  unprecedented  sum  in  those  days. 

Another  strategic  factor  in  our  campaign  was  the  fac¬ 
tory  we  undertook  to  operate.  M.  M.  Smith  was  unable 
to  operate  his  large  factory  on  Vesey  Street.  Our  Central 
Committee  made  overtures  to  the  firm  to  take  over  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  place  about  seven  hundred  cigarmakers  at  work 
and  pay  for  it  a  percentage  of  the  workers’  wages.  When 
the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  union  the  men  ac¬ 
cepted  it  upon  one  condition — that  I  act  as  the  superinten- 
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dent  and  foreman.  They  placed  the  salary  at  $12  a  week. 
I  had  at  that  time  what  was  regarded  as  a  good  job  at 
Hirsch’s.  I  had  been  earning  about  $18  per  week,  but 
I  quit  my  job  to  take  the  position.  Out  of  that  salary 
I  not  only  paid  my  weekly  dues  but  also  ten  per  cent 
assessment  in  support  of  the  strikers,  and  in  addition  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  make  further  financial 
contributions  when  asked. 

We  lived  in  Columbia  Street  and  the  factory  which  we 
“owned’’  was  in  Vesey  Street,  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
a  half  miles.  I  could  not  afford  to  pay  carfare  and  had 
to  trudge  often  through  snow  and  sleet  to  the  factory  and 
back  home  in  the  evening  and  then  to  evening  meetings. 

We  rented  the  two  buildings  adjoining  Smith’s,  threw 
the  three  buildings  together,  and  employed  twenty- 
four  hundred  workers.  This  undertaking  was  not  a  co¬ 
operative  one  in  the  sense  of  profit-sharing.  It  was  a  col¬ 
lective  action  to  furnish  employment  and  strike  funds.  The 
whole  project  was  entered  into  as  a  strategic  move  to 
get  a  number  of  cigarmakers  at  work  to  help  to  contribute 
toward  sustaining  themselves  and  those  who  were  still  out 
on  strike.  Skilled  cigarmakers  were  employed  at  such  rates 
of  wages  as  the  union  deemed  proper  and  we  deducted  from 
the  pay  of  the  persons  employed  25  per  cent  of  their  earn¬ 
ings  as  a  loan  from  them  to  the  union  until  a  certain  stipu¬ 
lated  sum  should  be  paid  Mr.  Smith  for  his  machinery, 
good-will,  and  stock.  Upon  the  completion  of  such  pay¬ 
ment  the  shop  was  to  be  turned  over  as  the  property  of  the 
Cigarmakers’  Central  Organization,  thereafter  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  by  them  as  their  own  and  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 
After  the  shop  had  been  purchased  it  was  the  plan  that  the 
money  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employes  should  be 
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paid  back  to  them  with  interest  and  that  afterwards  the 
profits  of  the  factory  should  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  advances  made  by  employes  were  to  give  them 
no  proprietary  right  in  the  shop.  They  were  given  a  sort 
of  script  or  bond  as  a  receipt  for  the  amount  of  wages  de¬ 
ducted  each  week. 

Just  before  Christmas  came  a  new  offensive — a  stag¬ 
gering  one.  A  number  of  firms  locked  out  their  workmen 
who  had  been  the  financial  backbone  of  the  strike.  To 
counter  this  announcement  the  Amalgamated  Trade  and 
Labor  Union  undertook  to  raise  funds  for  us.  Other  unions 
did  likewise.  The  merchants  of  the  German  district  let  us 
have  credit  of  over  $2,000  in  amount — an  indebtedness  our 
union  was  several  years  in  repaying,  but  which  was  honor¬ 
ably  paid  to  the  last  penny.  All  this  was,  of  course,  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with  our  needs.  The 
cigarmakers  were  forced  to  make  terms  as  best  they  could 
by  groups.  The  strike  slowly  crumbled  away.  It  was  a 
wonderful  fight.  I  shall  never  forget  the  heroic  sacrifices 
made  and  the  burdens  borne  by  the  men  and  women  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  struggle.  Although  we  did  not  win,  we 
learned  the  fundamentals  and  technique  which  assured  suc¬ 
cess  later.  The  strikers  had  to  go  back  wherever  they 
could  find  employment  and  were  welcomed  by  employers 
who  had  learned  the  value  of  skilled  workmen. 

A  complete  account  of  all  money  received  and  expended 
in  the  strike  was  kept.  The  total  was  $39,458.51.  This 
was  the  first  published  financial  strike  report  of  which  I 
have  knowledge.  We  had  collected  an  unprecedented 
amount  and  our  trade  union  group  was  determined  that 
there  should  be  no  opportunity  to  discredit  our  work. 
Strasser,  too,  was  over-scrupulous.  During  his  presidency 
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of  the  C.  I.  U.  he  kept  records  of  even  the  purchase  and 
usage  of  postage  stamps. 

When  the  co-operative  factory  was  abandoned  with  the 
close  of  the  strike,  I  could  have  continued  to  work  there, 
but,  of  course,  I  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  willingness 
to  act  as  superintendent  or  foreman  for  the  factory  al¬ 
though  requested  by  them  to  do  so,  so  I  applied  to  Hirsch 
for  my  old  job.  That  had  been  filled  and  there  was  really 
no  opportunity  for  work  with  him.  The  Cigar  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  had  declared  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  any  leaders  of  the  strike  be  employed  for  at 
least  six  months.  As  a  consequence,  for  nearly  four  months 
I  was  out  of  employment.  I  had  parted  with  everything 
of  any  value  in  the  house,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  every 
day  expecting  a  newcomer  in  addition  to  the  five  children 
we  already  had. 

My  family  helped  in  every  way  possible.  Part  of  the 
time  they  were  hungry  and  without  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Never  once  did  my  wife  falter.  Blacklisted,  I  desperately 
sought  employment,  going  home  at  night  where  my  brave 
wife  prepared  soup  out  of  water,  salt,  pepper,  and  flour. 
One  night  when  there  was  no  food  in  the  house  and  our 
little  girl  was  very  ill  I  returned  home  to  find  a  fellow- 
worker,  Jack  Polak,  had  called  and  offered  my  wife  $30 
a  week  for  three  months  if  she  would  persuade  me  to  give 
up  the  union  and  return  to  work.  I  turned  to  my  wife  and 
said,  “Well,  what  did  you  tell  him?”  My  wife,  indignant 
at  the  question  answered:  “What  do  you  suppose  I  said 
to  him  with  one  child  dying  and  another  coming?  Of 
course  I  took  the  money.”  Stunned  by  the  blow  I  fell  in  a 
chair.  My  wife,  all  tenderness  and  sympathy,  seeing  I 
didn’t  understand  exclaimed :  “Good  God,  Sam,  how  could 
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you  ask  such  a  question?  Don’t  you  know  I  resented  the 
insult?” 

Occasionally,  my  wife  suggested  the  commissary — but  I 
refused  that  help,  for  I  wanted  to  fight  my  own  way.  My 
mother  worried  over  our  need.  She  used  to  tell  brother 
A1  and  the  younger  children  to  go  over  and  find  out  whether 
we  had  food.  Sophia  always  kept  covered  pots  on  the 
stove — but  sometimes  they  contained  only  water.  The 
children  would  accidentally  brush  aside  the  covers  to  ful¬ 
fill  their  mission  of  kindness.  Many  times  my  mother  sent 
us  food  from  her  none  too  bountiful  supply. 

Once  I  was  ready  to  commit  murder.  All  the  children 
were  ill,  probabfy  because  of  winter  cold  and  under-nourish¬ 
ment;  they  were  subject  to  illness  and  fever.  I  walked 
around  looking  for  work  and  could  not  find  it,  and  as  I 
left  my  wife  in  the  morning  again  to  look  for  work  theie 
were  indications  that  the  newcomer  was  about  due,  but  by 
previous  experience  I  thought  that  that  condition  would  last 
a  couple  of  days.  But  when  I  came  home,  my  sister-in-law, 
who  was  living  with  us  and  sharing  whatever  little  we  had, 
told  me  that  the  child  was  born.  There  had  been  nobod  v 
to  help  the  mother  or  the  child.  I  stood  by,  dazed,  and 
then  rushed  to  the  man  who  had  acted  as  our  physician. 
He  was  the  physician  paid  by  the  Hand-in-Hand  Society. 
But  he  was  not  in  and  like  a  madman  I  rushed  back,  but 
the  situation  was  the  same  as  it  was  before. 

It  dawned  on  me  that  there  was  a  physician  on  the  next 
block  and  I  went  to  him  and  told  him  of  the  condition  and 
that  I  wanted  him  to  come  down  and  attend  to  my  wife. 
He  asked  me  if  I  had  money.  When  I  told  him  I  did  not, 
he  replied  that  he  was  not  our  regular  physician.  I  said 
I  knew  that  but  my  wife  was  in  such  a  serious  condition  and 
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the  child  there  and  I  wanted  him  to  come  to  attend  her 
right  away.  He  said,  “Well,  I  do  not  feel  like  it  and  I 
won’t  do  it.” 

I  walked  up  to  him,  looked  him  square  in  the  eye  and 
said,  “Yes  you  will,  you  will  come  and  see  my  wife  now.” 
He  said,  “Well,  I  will  not.”  I  put  my  hand  on  his  coat 
collar  and  said,  “You  will  come  now  with  me  or  you  will 
never  make  another  move.”  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  pay  , 
him  and  I  said:  “I  have  got  no  money.  I  have  been  out  of 
work,  but  I  will  promise  to  pay  you  everything  I  can  gather 
tonight,  but  you  will  come  with  me  without  another  min¬ 
ute’s  hesitation  or  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  what  I  will 
do  to  you.  Come  along.”  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat 
and  he  went  with  me.  While  he  was  attending  the  mother 
and  child,  I  went  around  among  the  members  of  my  family 
and  gathered  up  two  dollars  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
prescribed  some  medicine  and  I  did  not  have  the  money  to 
get  the  prescription  filled  and  finally  prevailed  upon  the 
druggist  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  through  living  in  the 
neighborhood  to  trust  me  for  it  and  we  pulled  her  through. 
The  baby  was  my  Al.  He  was  our  strike  baby,  born  in 
the  forenoon  of  February  28,  1878. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  foreman  at  M.  Stachelberg  & 
Company  gave  me  a  job.  I  had  sat  at  my  bench  and  had 
made  about  twenty  cigars  when  Mr.  Stachelberg  came  up 
to  the  floor  where  I  was  working  and  came  over  to  me,  ex¬ 
amined  the  cigars  that  I  had  made,  said  that  they  were 
good,  and  greeted  me  cordially.  But  five  minutes  after¬ 
wards  the  foreman  told  me  he  had  been  told  through  the 
whistle  that  Mr.  Stachelberg  wanted  to  see  me  in  his  office. 
On  my  arrival  there  he  asked  me  to  take  a  seat.  I  con¬ 
versed  about  the  strike  with  him  and  he  said  that  he  regretted 
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very  much  what  he  was  about  to  say  to  me,  but  he  could 
not  help  it;  that  he  liked  me  personally  and  liked  my  work 
but  that  the  Manufacturers’  Association  had  decided  that 
the  leaders  of  the  strike  should  not  be  employed  by  any 
member  of  the  Association.  He  did  not  want  to  discharge 
me,  but  I  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon  him  if  I  would 
leave  of  my  own  accord.  I  recall  the  incident  very  vividly 
and  the  remark  which  I  made  to  him  in  reply:  “Why,  of 
course,  Mr.  Stachelberg,  I  will  quit.  There  is  no  alternative 
left  for  me  if  I  desire  to  retain  my  own  self-respect.  We 
have  lost  the  strike.  If  we  had  won,  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  would  not  have  dared  to  take  the  position  they 
did.  Now  that  we  have  lost  they  want  to  wreak  their  ven¬ 
geance  even  upon  those  who  tried  to  serve  their  fellows.” 
He  protested  his  personal  friendship.  I  walked  up  to  my 
seat  in  the  shop  and  began  packing  up  my  tools.  The  men 
were  aroused  to  great  excitement.  One  after  the  other 
(and  in  many  instances  together)  they  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter.  I  asked  them  to  be  calm  and  briefly  related 
what  had  transpired  in  the  office.  In  a  moment  nearly 
every  man  of  them  was  on  his  feet  and  about  to  pack  up 
his  tools.  I  got  up  on  my  chair  and  asked  them  just  to  come 
together  for  a  moment.  I  appealed  to  them  not  to  strike  as 
they  intended  for  my  reinstatement.  I  told  them  that  our 
strike  was  not  a  success;  that  the  attempt  to  strike  now 
would  scarcely  be  successful,  and  secondly,  I  did  not  want 
to  obtain  employment  under  such  conditions.  I  appealed  to 
them  to  remain  at  work.  They  yielded  to  my  advice,  but 
very  reluctantly. 

I  had  made  about  thirty  cigars  and  the  foreman  wanted 
to  pay  me  for  them.  I  declined  to  accept  it  and  said,  “You 
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will  please  present  them  to  the  firm  as  my  contribution 
with  respects.”  Then  I  walked  out  of  the  factory. 

The  feeling  among  the  men  was  not  abated  a  bit.  The 
indignation  was  so  strong  that  it  became  a  general  topic 
of  discussion  throughout  our  trade.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  had  I  encouraged  the  movement  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  there  would  not  only  have  been  a  strike  in  that 
factory,  but  a  strike  in  the  whole  trade  in  the  city.  I  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  to  concentrate  their  energy  upon  organizing 
and  remaining  true  to  the  union  if  they  hoped  to  accomplish 
any  beneficial  results  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  trade. 
It  was  as  much  this  as  anything  else,  including  the  general 
strike,  that  stimulated  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  to  the  organization. 

In  a  comparatively  small  factory  of  Schoenlong  I  ob¬ 
tained  a  fairly  good  job  and  worked  there  trying  to  recoup 
and  buying  some  of  the  most  needed  things  for  the  family. 
One  day  while  I  was  working,  Mr.  Schoenlong  asked  me 
whether  I  would  not  come  to  see  him  at  his  home.  It  was 
something  which  I  did  not  like  to  do,  but  a  friend  of  mine, 
Emanuel  Brandon,  now  Judge  Brandon  of  Flushing,  L.  I., 
then  a  cigar  packer  employed  there,  importuned  me  to  go. 
Mr.  Schoenlong  treated  me  with  great  cordiality.  He  dis¬ 
cussed  many  things  before  he  reached  the  proposal  in  his 
mind.  He  finally  said:  “Mr.  Gompers,  there  are  lots  of 
large  opportunities  for  you.  I  have  something  in  my  mind 
that  will  be  of  mutual  benefit.  Will  you  become  foreman 
in  my  shop  at  a  salary  of  $25  a  week?”  I  answered  that 
the  only  experience  I  had  as  foreman  was  in  our  union  shop 
and  that  I  had  no  liking  for  such  a  position.  He  said,  “Yes, 
but  it  would  be  a  stepping-stone  to  greater  experience  in 
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my  establishment  and  it  might  be  the  stepping-stone  to 
a  foremanship  or  a  superintendency  in  some  great  factory. 
I  am  paying  higher  wages  than  several  other  factories,  and 
if  you  can  get  the  men  with  your  influence  over  them  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  a  dollar  per  thousand  which  would 
mean  a  dollar  and  a  half  or  two  dollars  a  week  from  their 
earnings,  I  will  divide  the  reduction  with  you.  I  will  enter 
into  a  contract  with  you  for  five  years  and  see  that  your 
salary  is  increased  and  this  fifty  per  cent  of  the  reductions 
will  be  given  to  you.”  I  said,  “You  evidently  do  not  know 
the  man  to  whom  you  are  talking,  otherwise  you  would  know 
I  do  not  want  to  become  foreman;  but  even  if  I  were  in¬ 
clined  to  do  so  the  very  suggestion  that  you  have  made 
would  impel  me  to  say  to  you  what  I  am  now  saying.  Good 
night.”  I  abruptly  left  the  room  and  the  house.  I  did  not 
have  another  nickel  for  carfare  so  I  had  to  walk  home  in 
all  the  snow  and  slush  with  broken  shoes.  That  was  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  and  on  Monday  morning  I  went  to  the 
factory  and  got  my  tools  and  quit  the  place. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  union,  without  consulting  me, 
were  trying  to  get  together  money  to  set  me  up  in  the  trade. 
Rut  Laurrell  came  to  my  rescue.  He  said,  “I  will  bulldoze 
that  boss  of  mine  and  make  him  give  you  a  job.”  I  hesi¬ 
tated,  for  I  didn’t  want  to  get  him  in  trouble,  when  he  said 
with  his  quaint  philosophy,  “You  are  already  bad  friends 
with  the  bosses,  can  you  afford  to  make  bad  friends  with 
me?”  A  job  was  found  for  me  with  Matthew  Hutchinson 
on  Greenwich  Street.  Hutchinson  employed  about  twenty- 
five  men  and  he  made  it  a  practice  to  mingle  among  them 
and  listen  to  their  discussions.  He  heard  the  men  telling 
a  story  of  the  victimized  leaders  and  stating  that  there 
was  a  combination  among  the  bosses.  Hutchinson,  who 
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talked  very  emphatically  said  to  the  men:  “Who  in  hell 
says  that  the  bosses  have  combined?  I  haven’t  combined 
and  I  will  employ  whom  I  please  and  to  hell  with  the  others 
if  they  combine.  Tell  Gompers  to  come  here  and  I  will 
give  him  a  job.” 

One  day  I  got  into  an  argument  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
It  was  just  after  the  shooting  of  President  Garfield,  when 
he  was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Some  of  the 
papers  advocated  the  raising  of  a  fund  for  Mrs.  Garfield 
if  he  died  and  for  him  if  he  lived.  The  men  in  the  shop 
were  discussing  the  indecency  of  the  project.  As  I  was 
silent  when  the  subject  was  being  discussed,  one  of  the  men 
said,  “Let’s  get  Gompers’  point  of  view.”  The  suggestion 
was  echoed  by  several  others.  I  was  a  new  employe  in  the 
shop,  but  I  expressed  myself  plainly,  saying  that  under  ex- 
isiting  conditions  I  thought  a  question  of  propriety  was 
raised.  Hutchinson  then  interjected,  “Say,  young  fellow.” 
I  knew  he  was  addressing  me,  but  refused  to  recognize  it. 
He  repeated  more  loudly.  I  answered,  “Do  you  mean  me?” 
He  said,  “I  do.”  I  rejoined,  “I  have  a  name  and  I  am  ac¬ 
customed  to  being  addressed  respectfully  and  called  by 
name.”  Hutchinson  said  with  sarcastic  emphasis,  “Mr. 
Gompers ,  you  have  got  a  nerve  criticizing  these  people  for 
spending  their  own  money  the  way  they  want  to.  What 
right  have  you  got  to  criticize  them  for  spending  their  own 
money?”  I  replied  for  the  men  to  Mr.  Hutchinson  saying: 
“What  right  have  we  got  to  criticize?  You  see  Manisse, 
a  fellow- workman  over  there?  You  call  him  a  bum.  You 
criticize  because  he  spends  his  money  for  whiskey  and  gets 
drunk,  but  he  spends  his  own  money  to  buy  drinks  because 
he  pleases  to  spend  it  that  way.  You  don’t  think  it  right 
and  so  you  criticize.  We  don’t  think  these  people  were 
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right  to  spend  their  money  in  such  manner  and  so  we  criti¬ 
cize.”  It  has  always  been  impossible  for  me  to  subordinate 
my  manhood  to  any  living  person — whether  he  were  boss 
or  President  of  the  United  States.  I  treat  everybody  with 
respect.  I  never  yield  to  anyone  on  account  of  his  position. 
I  never  hold  myself  superior  to  the  poorest  devil  in  all  the 
world. 

In  those  young  days  I  was  full  of  fire  and  dreams  and 
burning  with  sentiment,  and  I  might  have  followed  any 
course  or  associated  myself  with  any  movement  that  seemed 
to  promise  freedom  for  my  pals  and  fellow-workers.  It  was 
the  wise  counsel  of  my  friend  Laurrell  that  saved  me: 
“Never  permit  sentiment  to  lead  you,  but  let  intellect 
dominate  action.” 

I  was  heavily  in  debt  and  most  of  the  valuable  trin¬ 
kets  that  I  owned  including  the  gold  and  diamond-studded 
medal  presented  to  me  by  the  Court  Empire  City  of  the  An¬ 
cient  Order  of  Foresters  had  been  pawned. 

My  heavy  overcoat  stayed  in  the  pawnbroker’s  shop  all 
summer  while  I  tried  to  get  the  necessary  five  dollars  with 
which  to  redeem  it.  Everything  of  value  that  belonged  to 
my  family  except  my  wife’s  wedding  ring  had  followed  the 
same  course.  I  continued  my  activity  in  the  union  and  for 
my  fellow-workers,  but  the  responsibility  of  my  family 
forced  itself  upon  me  and  after  consultation  we  decided 
that  we  would  move  to  Williamsburg  (now  Brooklyn) 
about  three  blocks  from  the  Havermeyers’  sugar  refinery. 
Of  course,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
the  union,  for  the  principles  which  had  been  ingrained  in 
me  could  never  have  been  taken  out  of  my  soul,  but  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  after  the  years  that  I  had  given  to  our  cause 
it  would  be  necessary  for  others  to  take  on  the  burdens  and 
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responsibilities  of  active  service.  I  could  not  wholly  dis¬ 
regard  the  wife  and  six  children  who  were  dependent  upon 
me,  and  so  I  imagined  myself  in  part  separated  from  the 
active  work  in  the  movement.  Each  morning  I  walked 
from  the  house  to  the  Grand  Street  Ferry,  crossed  by  ferry 
to  New  York,  and  walked  to  the  factory  and  in  the  evening 
returned  by  the  same  way.  I  stayed  away  from  one  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the  union  and  per¬ 
haps  I  never  passed  a  more  uncomfortable  week.  The 
second  week  I  went  to  the  union  meeting.  I  could  not  go 
home  to  supper  and  so  I  had  to  buy  some  sort  of  a  meal  in 
New  York.  I  went  to  the  meeting,  a  discussion  arose,  an 
important  committee  was  to  be  appointed  and  the  president 
appointed  me  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  could  not 
refuse.  I  reached  home  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  a  few  hours  later  I  went  to  work.  In  the  evening  I 
met  with  my  associates  on  the  committee,  had  a  bite  in¬ 
stead  of  supper,  reached  home  about  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  it  was  necessary  to  attend  the  meeting  on 
the  following  Monday  night  and  make  report.  And  so  it 
continued  until  nearly  every  evening  kept  me  away  from 
home,  involving  the  expense  of  eating  in  restaurants  and 
unfitting  me  for  the  work  in  the  factory.  I  saw  that  the 
situation  was  hopeless,  went  home  one  Sunday  morning  and 
concluded  it  was  no  use;  we  moved  back  to  New  York, 
and  if  possible,  with  more  zest  and  energy  re-entered  the 
struggle  which  has  continued  ever  since.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  turning  point  of  my  life. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


BUILDING  AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  UNION 

The  Cigarmakers’  International  Union  is  now  one  of 
the  most  democratically  conducted  bodies  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  It  was  developed  by  men  who  really  believed  in 
democracy.  The  development  of  this  democratic  structure 
began  with  the  presidency  of  Strasser  in  1877  and  is  the 
result  of  the  wider  application  of  the  principles  of  trade 
unionism  developed  by  our  New  York  local.  We  made  of 
the  International  an  organization  controlled  and  conducted 
by  the  membership  with  the  initiative  and  referendum,  not 
only  in  all  legislation  of  the  organization,  but  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  election  of  candidates  for  international  offices  by 
the  members.  The  proposal  of  changes  in  the  constitution 
and  even  resolutions  adopted  by  conventions  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  our  membership  before  they  become  effective. 

When  the  great  strike  of  1877  ended  in  a  compromise, 
manufacturers,  worn  out  with  poor  workmanship,  were  glad 
to  discharge  strike  breakers  and  hire  skilled  union  workmen. 
Though  we  did  not  win  the  standards  for  which  the  strike 
of  1877  was  made,  yet  we  re-entered  working  relations  with 
a  sense  of  power  that  struggle  develops.  We  were  not  the 
same  men.  We  were  watching,  waiting,  planning  with  a 
surer  judgment  of  opportunity  and  how  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

Our  position  was  strengthened  by  the  change  in  Inter- 
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national  presidency  which  brought  the  headquarters  to  New 
York  and  meant  that  the  organization  work  would  be  fo¬ 
cused  there.  Headquarters  of  International  organizations 
in  those  days  followed  the  executive  officer.  Rarely  were 
there  records  or  files  of  any  consequence. 

Up  to  that  time  our  cigarmakers’  union  was  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  name  only.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  dues  or 
initiation  fees.  Strike  benefits  were  paid  if  there  chanced 
to  be  money.  Strikes  were  inaugurated  without  authority 
or  formality.  Wages  varied  in  the  same  town — in  fact 
from  shop  to  shop.  There  were  no  accepted  methods  and 
principles  for  trade  unions.  Our  ideas  were  hazy.  In 
truth,  we  had  no  trade  union  vocabulary. 

Strasser  opened  a  little  office  at  75  Chatham  Street, 
which  is  now  called  Park  Row.  It  was  a  very  dingy  unpre¬ 
tentious  place  and  Strasser  spent  much  time  there  with  his 
executive  and  editorial  duties. 

Laurrell,  Strasser,  and  I  worked  very  closely  together. 
Plans  were  the  result  of  discussion,  deliberation,  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  decisions.  Many  a  long  conference  pre¬ 
ceded  the  announcement  of  any  progress. 

Strasser  loved  to  talk.  Often  we  came  away  from  meet¬ 
ings  together  and  would  stop  to  discuss  some  particular 
problem  over  a  glass  of  beer  for  me  and  red  wine  for 
Strasser.  Usually,  I  had  to  break  away  when  I  realized  it 
was  reaching  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  I  had  to  go 
to  work  in  a  few  hours.  Then  Strasser  would  say  he  would 
walk  a  block  or  two  with  me,  and  though  he  lived  in  the 
opposite  direction  would  walk  all  the  way  home  with  me. 
If  the  conversation  was  still  unended,  we  would  talk  in  the 
street. 

Our  union  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  militant  or- 
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ganization.  As  we  studied  our  trade  problems  and  tried 
out  policies  for  bettering  conditions  for  cigarmakers,  we 
soon  found  that  we  had  to  understand  our  industry  as  a 
whole.  Trade  agreements  were  made  early  in  the  cigar 
industry.  The  procedure  was  very  simple.  Our  union 
drew  up  a  bill  of  prices  and  submitted  it  to  the  employer. 
If  he  accepted,  the  transaction  was  complete;  if  he  refused, 
we  undertook  to  negotiate  an  agreement.  If  we  failed,  a 
strike  or  lockout  resulted.  Though  not  well  organized,  the 
men  of  my  craft  were  quite  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind. 
No  doubt  this  was  due  to  the  reading  aloud  to  the  men  in 
the  shop  and  the  discussions  which  followed  and  which  in 
no  way  interfered  with  our  work. 

A  problem  which  demanded  our  thought  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  how  to  stabilize  the  union  and  retain  progress 
achieved.  I  saw  clearly  that  we  had  to  do  something  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  maintain  continuous  membership, 
for  a  union  that  could  hold  members  only  during  a  strike 
period  could  not  be  a  permanent  constructive  and  conserv¬ 
ing  force  in  industrial  life.  The  union  must  develop  within 
itself  cohesive  forces  that  would  make  for  continuous  effort. 
I  gathered  all  the  information  I  could  get  on  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  British  trade  unions.  I  saw  that  our  prob¬ 
lem  was  different  from  that  with  which  the  English  had  to 
deal,  in  that  militancy  must  dominate  until  we  established 
our  right  to  represent  the  workers  of  our  craft  in  mak¬ 
ing  trade  agreements.  An  out-of-work  benefit,  provisions 
for  sickness  and  death  appealed  to  me.  Participation  in 
such  beneficent  undertakings  would  undoubtedly  hold 
members  even  when  payment  of  dues  might  be  a  hardship. 
I  thought  out  a  plan  in  which  I  have  always  taken  great 
pride.  I  turned  over  the  idea  of  establishing  union  benefits 
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in  my  mind  for  a  long  time.  I  had  discussed  it  with  other 
trade  unionists.  Some,  including  Strasser,  did  not  agree 
with  me  at  first.  I  remember  the  correspondence  I  had  with 
Strasser  when  he  was  working  at  the  trade  at  Red  Hill, 
Connecticut.  About  that  time  I  worked  out  a  lecture  on  the 
benefit  system  which  I  wrote  out.  As  the  preceding  chapter 
records,  I  proposed  such  a  system  in  the  first  convention 
I  attended,  together  with  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

I  have  never  carried  any  insurance  other  than  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  my  union.  I  believe  in  life  insurance  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  I  am  opposed  to  insurance  companies  organized 
for  profit.  Therefore,  I  believed  that  trade  unions  ought  to 
provide  insurance  for  their  members,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  the  government  could  undertake  insurance  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  character  without  the  element  of  profit.  As  I  have 
related,  I  proposed  a  system  of  benefits  to  the  first  cigar- 
makers’  convention  I  attended.  The  next  convention  met 
in  Buffalo  in  1879.  Again  I  was  a  delegate.  In  those  days 
we  representatives  of  labor  unions  had  to  travel  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  possible,  get  our  meals  as  best  we  could,  and  stay  at 
cheap  lodging  places.  We  worked  hard  and  under  all  man¬ 
ner  of  disadvantages,  but  we  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for 
fellowship  and  exchange  of  experiences.  There  were  only 
eleven  delegates  present,  for  our  organization  was  still  at 
low  ebb. 

Strasser’s  recommendations  were  based  upon  our  New 
York  experiences  and  the  discussions  that  had  taken  place 
in  our  trade  union  group.  Developing  financial  strength 
was  the  foundation  of  stable  unionism.  Cheap  unionism 
we  were  convinced  did  not  contribute  to  stability  or  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  British  Engineers’  Association  had  a  method 
that  served  as  a  cohesive  force  throughout  the  organization, 
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This  practice  provided  a  periodic  equalization  of  funds. 
This  was  among  the  features  included  in  the  early  plan  I 
worked  out  and  to  which  I  finally  converted  Strasser.  This 
plan  together  with  the  establishment  of  traveling,  sick,  and 
death  benefits  Strasser  recommended  to  the  convention,  but 
they  were  not  adopted  until  1880. 

I  proposed  that  we  consider  providing  for  uniform  dues 
and  benefits  for  all  members.  These  motions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Constitution  of  which  I  was  the  chair¬ 
man.  Our  Committee  recommended  to  the  convention 
constitutional  changes  providing  uniform  dues  of  ten  cents 
a  week  and  initiation  fee,  traveling  benefits,  annual  equali¬ 
zation  of  funds  among  all  unions,  a  sinking  fund  on  the 
basis  of  fifteen  cents  for  each  member  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  newly  initiated  member,  a  traveling  loan  system. 
As  protection  to  the  benefits  proposed  we  recommended  that 
every  union  obtain  permission  from  the  Executive  Board 
before  inaugurating  a  strike. 

The  convention  accepted  our  report  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  then  went  to  a  referendum  vote.  Under 
the  proposed  equalization  system  the  central  office  retained 
a  fixed  sum  for  operating  expenses,  and  each  local  retained 
funds  in  proportion  to  membership.  All  in  excess  of  these 
amounts  was  to  be  distributed  among  unions  whose  resources 
had  been  depleted  by  strikes  or  other  unusual  expenditures. 
The  system  provided  mutual  bearing  of  burdens.  Because 
it  was  so  fundamentally  democratic,  the  proposal  aroused 
opposition,  but  was  finally  adopted  and  is  in  effect  at  the 
present  time. 

Two  other  proposals  which  I  submitted  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  were  adopted:  that  our  International  constitution  be 
printed  in  German  as  well  as  English,  and  that  our  Execu- 
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tive  Board  be  directed  to  communicate  with  other  nationals 
and  internationals  to  promote  unity  of  organization  and 
identity  of  purpose. 

The  convention  re-elected  Strasser  as  president,  and  we 
felt  that  we  were  starting  on  a  period  of  splendid  endeavor. 
There  were  substantial  reasons  for  our  belief.  We  had 
made  a  beginning  in  getting  the  trade  union  movement  on 
a  solid  foundation;  we  had  a  publicity  agency  for  that 
movement,  and  an  effort  was  under  way  to  unite  the  trades 
in  a  federated  organization.  We  had  found  the  way  out 
of  chaos  of  thought  and  method. 

The  loaning  system  under  which  journeymen  traveling 
from  one  place  to  another  could  get  an  advance  of  money  to 
buy  railroad  tickets,  which  had  been  abolished  in  the  panic 
of  1873,  was  restored  in  1879.  The  following  year  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  sick  and  death  benefit  established. 
Amounts  paid  under  these  benefits  were  increased  from  time 
to  time. 

In  September,  1880,  the  Cigarmakers’  International 
Union  convention  met  in  Chicago.  The  Buffalo  Conven¬ 
tion  had  adopted  the  rule  of  annual  conventions — a  custom 
too  expensive  to  be  maintained.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted,  asking  the  local  unions  to  instruct  their 
delegates  to  the  next  convention  to  vote  upon  biennial  con¬ 
ventions. 

The  following  proposal  of  mine  that — “No  local  union 
shall  permit  the  rejection  of  an  applicant  for  membership 
on  account  of  sex,  color,  or  system  of  work” — held  up  the 
convention  for  three  days,  and  at  last  to  insure  the  declara¬ 
tion  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  agree  to  a  compromise  that 
the  question  of  system  of  work  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
local  unions. 
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In  that  convention  I  proposed  as  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  that  negotiations  be  opened  with  European  cigarmak- 
ers’  unions  to  provide  for  international  exchange  of  cards 
of  union  members  and  for  the  election  of  International 
officers  by  the  initiative  and  referendum.  The  latter  was 
finally  adopted  after  ten  years  of  discussion. 

Again  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Consti¬ 
tution.  As  we  were  then  developing  our  methods  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  position  required  real  work.  The  following 
summary  of  views  and  purposes  submitted  by  our  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1881  shows  our  conception  of  an  American  trade 
union : 

No  one  will  dispute  the  beneficial  results  attendant  upon  harmo¬ 
nious  and  intelligent  action,  and  it  is  imperatively  the  duty  of  man 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  secure  thorough  organization  and  unity  of 
action.  In  the  performance  of  that  duty  we  have  formed  the  Cigar- 
makers’  International  Union  of  America,  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
organization  of  every  cigarmaker,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the 
material,  moral,  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  craft  by  the  following 
means : 

1.  By  gratuitously  furnishing  employment  information. 

2.  By  mutual  pecuniary  aid  in  case  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  sick¬ 
ness  and  death. 

3.  By  advancing  money  for  traveling. 

4.  By  defending  members  involved  in  legal  difficulties  consequent 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  to  the  union. 

5.  By  the  issuing  of  a  trade  journal  defending  the  interests  of  the 
union  of  the  trade. 

6.  By  using  all  honorable  means  to  effect  a  National  Federation 
of  Trades  Unions. 

7.  By  prevailing  upon  the  Legislatures  to  secure,  first,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  child  labor  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  day’s  labor  to  consist  of  not  more  than  eight  hours  per 
day  for  all  classes;  the  abolition  of  the  truck  system,  tenement  house 
cigar  manufacture,  and  the  system  of  letting  out  by  contract  the  con¬ 
vict  labor  in  prisons  and  reformatory  institutions;  the  legalization  of 
trades  unions  and  the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics. 

When  Union  No.  144  was  the  only  cigarmakers’  organi- 
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zation  in  New  York  City,  it  had  at  one  time  six  thousand 
members.  We  realized  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain 
anything  like  intelligent  understanding  and  co-operation  if 
we  held  regular  meetings  which  all  members  were  entitled 
to  attend.  So  we  devised  a  system  of  transacting  business 
through  the  shops  and  districts — that  is,  every  shop  in 
which  was  a  sufficient  number,  not  less  than  seven,  should 
hold  weekly  shop  meetings  under  a  regularly  constituted 
board  of  officers  selected  every  six  months  at  the  shop  meet¬ 
ings.  The  members  working  in  shops  employing  not  less 
than  seven  and  unemployed  members  constituting  a  district, 
held  their  regular  meetings  just  as  the  shop  meetings  at 
a  hall  designated  by  the  union.  The  shop  and  district 
meetings  were  entitled  to  delegates  proportionate  to  their 
membership  and  these  delegates  met  in  a  central  body 
called  the  Board  of  Administration.  These  meetings  were 
presided  over  by  the  president  elected  semi-annually  by  the 
entire  membership  in  their  shops  and  district  meetings.  The 
Board  of  Administration  met  weekly  and  any  proposition 
coming  from  a  shop  or  a  district  meeting  had  precedence 
over  any  proposal  made  by  any  delegate  singly. 

Upon  any  question  which  the  Board  of  Administration 
had  rendered  a  decision,  it  was  the  right  of  one-third  of 
the  delegates  to  appeal  to  a  referendum  of  the  local  mem¬ 
bership.  Then  if  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  decision, 
either  side  retained  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  International 
president  for  decision,  and  still  further,  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  Executive  Board  from  the  decision  rendered  and 
finally  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  International 
union. 

We  had  a  provision  that  a  joint  meeting  should  be  held 
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once  every  three  months  at  which  a  report  of  the  entire 
activity  for  the  past  quarter  was  presented  including  a 
financial  statement.  Even  now  when  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  have  more  than  one  union  in  the  trade  in  New 
York  City,  each  of  the  unions  carries  on  its  work  pretty 
much  upon  the  plan  which  was  put  into  operation  by  Union 
No.  144,  supplemented  by  a  Joint  Advisory  Board  to  which 
each  union  sends  delegates  proportional  to  its  membership. 

Some  friendly  critics  said  that  we  had  inaugurated 
a  system  that  was  “democracy  mad,”  that  a  more  autocratic 
system  would  have  been  fraught  with  greater  results.  Of 
this  criticism  I  have  to  say,  that  no  intelligent  discussion 
can  be  had  by  all  who  would  have  the  right  to  speak  when 
such  a  meeting  might  be  composed  of  six  thousand  or  more 
persons  whose  time  was  limited  to  the  two  or  three  hours 
of  the  session,  and  that  in  any  event  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  voluntary  activity  and  co-operation  of  a  great 
mass  of  people  unless  they  had  the  full  right  of  presenting 
their  own  points  of  view  and  casting  their  votes  upon 
any  important  proposal  by  which  they  were  to  be  affected. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  International  union,  any 
local  union  could  go  on  strike  of  its  own  volition.  It  had 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Executive  Board  for  approval, 
but  that  body  had  no  power  of  disapproval.  A  remark 
which  I  made  at  the  time  was  incorporated  in  a  statement 
to  the  1883  convention:  “In  the  past  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Union  has  been  an  automaton  with  the 
power  of  an  affirmative  nodding  machine  without  the  power 
of  shaking  its  head  in  the  negative.”  Under  that  old 
method  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
over  the  country  might  be  on  strike  at  one  and  the  same 
time  and  thus  prevent  anything  like  financial  support  to 
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those  engaged  in  the  dispute  thus  inviting  general  defeat 
instead  of  securing  general  co-operation. 

A  personal  experience  of  mine  in  the  1885  Convention 
was  exasperating  at  the  time,  though  interesting  now.  Upon 
my  arrival  in  Cincinnati,  I  found  my  eligibility  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  was  brought  into  question  by  a  protest  signed  by  three 
members  of  my  union.  The  Credentials  Committee  re¬ 
ported  me  as  a  legal  delegate  and  the  convention  unani¬ 
mously  seated  me  and  then  amended  its  constitution  so  as 
to  provide  that  any  member  temporarily  engaged  in  work 
in  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  any  state  did  not  impair 
his  eligibility  as  a  member  of  his  union  or  as  a  delegate 
to  the  convention. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  New 
York  created  a  few  years  before  and  during  my  presidency 
of  the  New  York  State  Workmen’s  Assembly  (the  prede¬ 
cessor  to  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor)  opened 
a  branch  office  at  744  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  the 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Peck,  asked  me  to  help  in  establishing 
that  office  and  get  it  into  running  condition.  This  I  readily 
agreed  to  do.  The  Bureau  was  prepared  to  collect  data  on 
causes  of  strikes  and  other  subjects  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  labor.  I  was  able  to  help  the  Bureau  in  establish¬ 
ing  relations  with  trade  unions  so  that  union  material  would 
be  duly  presented. 

The  eighteenth  convention  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  met  in  Tammany  Hall.  As  usual  I  was  a 
delegate  from  No.  144.  My  friend  John  S.  Kirschner 
represented  No.  100  of  Philadelphia;  Frank  Valesh  of  St. 
Paul,  No.  98. 

In  his  time  no  member  of  his  union  was  better  known 
than  Kirschner,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  local 
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union.  I  met  him  first  at  Philadelphia  in  the  campaign  to 
protect  the  International  union  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
attacks.  Philadelphia,  in  most  trades,  was  a  poorly  organ¬ 
ized  city  and  this  was  true  of  the  cigarmakers.  The  men 
were  so  engrossed  with  their  socialistic  fantasies  that  there 
was  no  time  or  energy  for  trade  union  organization. 

A  genuine  friendship  developed  between  Kirschner  and 
me.  We  met  two  or  three  times  a  year  either  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  conventions  of  the  International 
union.  The  expense  allowance  of  delegates  was  very  low 
and  at  the  New  York  convention,  Kirschner  stayed  with 
me  and  my  family  in  my  rooms. 

We  chummed  and  went  down  to  the  convention  in  the 
morning  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  sometime  after 
committee  work.  At  noonday  recess  we  lunched  together. 
We  sat  at  one  table  at  the  convention.  Kirschner  had 
rather  a  poor  carrying  voice  and  therefore  spoke  loudly  and 
within  a  few  minutes  his  voice  would  give  out.  He  was 
engaged  in  an  attack  upon  a  position  which  I  had  taken 
upon  a  resolution  before  the  convention  and  I  handed  him 
a  cough  lozenge  to  enable  him  to  speak  more  clearly  and 
easily,  and  after  he  had  concluded  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  him  a  pretty  fair  drubbing.  His  opposition  failed 
and  the  proposal  I  supported  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote.  When  the  matter  was  decided,  John  and  I  walked 
out  arm  in  arm  and  there  were  few  who  did  not  berate  me 
for  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Kirschner. 

Very  shortly  after  that  incident,  the  light  came  to  him 
and  he  discarded  wholly  Socialist  philosophy  and  tactics 
and  became  a  most  pronounced  and  firm  advocate  of  trade 
unionism  and  constructive  work  for  reform  and  progress. 
When  William  H.  Foster,  the  secretary  of  the  Federation, 
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passed  away,  I  appointed  Kirschner  to  fill  the  vacancy  and 
he  held  that  position  until  1886  when  at  Columbus  the 
Federation  was  reborn. 

Another  very  dear  friend  of  mine  whom  I  frequently  met 
was  Sam  Goldwater,  a  member  of  the  Detroit  union.  He 
was  a  very  active,  energetic,  and  earnest  man,  yet  quaint 
in  many  of  his  mannerisms  and  utterances.  At  one  time 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Socialist  Party.  A  strong 
friendship  existed  between  us.  He  was  in  attendance  at 
this  convention  and  one  evening  he  went  home  with  me. 
After  supper  in  which  Kirschner,  my  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren  participated,  we  were  talking  over  a  number  of  things 
and  we  discussed  the  “control”  which  a  man  should  have 
over  his  family.  In  jest,  which  each  member  of  my  family 
understood,  I  in  an  emphatic  tone  called  upon  my  wife  to 
stand  up.  She  arose  and  I  said,  “When  I  speak  to  you, 
you  must  tremble,”  and  without  any  further  ado  she  com¬ 
placently  shook  her  arms  and  hands  and  body  to  indicate 
that  she  was  “trembling.”  Then  I  said,  “You  can  sit 
down.”  After  that  I  went  through  the  same  process  with 
each  of  the  children  who  joined  in  the  idea.  Sam  Gold- 
water,  either  in  earnest  or  in  fun,  said,  “I  am  going  to  try 
that  at  home.  That  is  good  discipline.”  A  few  months 
after  that  I  met  him  again  in  New  York  and  he  came  up 
to  me  and  he  “cussed”  me  “for  fair.”  He  said  he  had  asked 
his  wife  and  children  to  stand  up  and  tremble  and  they 
answered  him  with  the  feminine  version  of  “Go  to  hell!” 

In  September,  1891,  our  Cigarmakers’  Convention  met 
in  Indianapolis.  Again  I  was  serving  Union  No.  144  as 
delegate.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me  when  I  got  off  the 
train — several  hours  behind  schedule — to  find  a  large  crowd 
of  cigarmakers  and  other  labor  men  of  Indianapolis  waiting 
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to  greet  me.  Although  there  were  men  there  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the  crowd 
that  I  did  not  know  by  name.  There  is  something  wonder¬ 
fully  inspiring  and  gratifying  in  such  a  greeting  which  could 
have  no  other  motive  than  friendly  and  fraternal  good  will. 
I  had  nothing  to  give  the  men  except  service  to  a  common 
cause.  Their  spontaneous  appreciation  and  good  will  have 
meant  much  to  help  me  in  my  years  of  travel  from  coast 
to  coast.  I  know  human  nature  and  I  love  men — I  accept 
them  as  they  are  and  try  to  find  the  best  way  to  work  with 
them  as  they  are.  Constant  travel  is  often  a  soul-trying 
ordeal — but  I  learned  to  work,  sleep,  and  eat  on  the  train 
just  about  as  normally  as  at  home.  In  later  years,  Federa¬ 
tion  finance  made  it  possible  for  me  to  have  the  conveniences 
of  travel,  but  in  the  early  days  I  traveled  on  immigrant 
trains,  freight  cars,  cheap  boats,  and  any  other  available 
agency.  Fortunately,  then  I  was  strong  and  could  concen¬ 
trate  my  mind  on  work  even  on  the  rockiest  road-bed. 

I  remember  an  incident  back  in  1886.  I  had  been  in 
Pittsburgh  to  attend  a  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers.  Uncle  Dan  McLaughlin,  who  was  then 
in  Connellsville,  wrote  that  I  ought  to  request  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  to  authorize  me  to  spend  two  weeks  among 
the  coke  workers.  I  stopped  to  see  him  on  my  road  to 
Pittsburgh  and  promised  to  return  the  evening  following 
to  address  a  meeting  in  Connellsville. 

Early  next  morning  I  took  a  train  to  Connellsville. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  day  and  as  the  train  was  shunting 
around  in  the  yard  I  began  reading  a  book  and  read  until 
the  conductor  came  around  for  tickets.  He  found  I  had  a 
ticket  to  Connellsville  only  and  we  were  seven  miles  on  the 
other  side.  He  slowed  down  at  the  next  little  stop  to  let 
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me  off.  There  was  nobody  there  and  no  train  was  expected. 
Bag  in  hand  I  started  down  the  railroad  track  to  Con- 
nellsville  and  under  the  hot  summer  sun  I  trudged  over 
railway  ties  and  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  a  little 
money  in  my  pocket,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could  buy. 
I  never  felt  so  poor  in  all  my  life.  Finally,  I  reached 
Connellsville  and  tired  and  dusty  as  I  was  went  at  once  to 
the  meeting  which  had  been  in  session  about  thirty  minutes 
and  talked  to  a  big  gathering  for  about  two  hours.  It  was 
a  sort  of  crusading  spirit  that  sustained  many  of  us  in  those 
early  days.  We  placed  the  cause  of  labor  before  everything 
else — personal  advancement,  family,  comfort,  or  anything. 
A  fitting  accompaniment  to  that  adventurous  period  were 
the  itinerant  workers,  tramp  workmen  or  “hoboes”  as  they 
were  called.  The  hoboes  were  really  the  early  organizers 
of  the  International.  Like  the  journeymen  of  the  medieval 
guilds,  they  moved  from  place  to  place  carrying  the  gospel 
of  unionism  throughout  the  industry.  The  International 
provided  for  the  unemployed  fifty  cents  and  railroad  fare, 
to  the  nearest  town  containing  a  union  shop. 

Many  hoboes  would  make  the  convention  city  a  ren¬ 
dezvous.  They  knew  that  the  delegates  of  necessity  had 
some  money  and  they  worked  their  game  to  the  fullest. 
They  always  had  their  traveling  cards  and  loan  books  but 
these  had  been  used  to  the  limit.  As  they  could  get  no 
additional  loans,  they  would  panhandle  the  delegates. 

John  Lynch  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  former  hoboes,  was 
at  the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  he  and  Sam  Goldwater, 
both  of  them  wags,  put  up  a  job.  It  was  arranged  that 
Lynch  would  tell  the  hoboes  to  ask  Sam  Goldwater  for  a 
“bit  of  silver”  but  Lynch  took  particular  pains  to  point 
Sam  Goldwater  out  to  them  and  call  him  Sam  Gompers 
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and  the  men  would  go  up  to  Goldwater  and  address  him 
as  Mr.  Gompers  and  ask  him  for  “a  bit  of  silver”  and  he 
would  turn  upon  them  and  with  a  few  well-chosen  cuss- 
words  tell  them  to  go  to  some  other  place.  They  were 
told  to  come  to  me  and  to  address  me  as  Sam  Goldwater. 
I  never  failed  to  give  them  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents.  I 
did  not  know  of  the  trick.  I  did  not  notice  the  fact  that 
they  addressed  me  by  the  name  of  Goldwater,  but  simply 
did  as  was  my  general  custom.  After  the  second  or  third 
day  I  was  let  into  the  joke.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
nearly  a  year  the  hobo  cigarmakers  went  through  the 
country  and  damned  Sam  Gompers  and  praised  Sam  Gold- 
water,  one  for  his  meanness  and  other  for  his  generosity, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  live  that  down. 

The  Indianapolis  Convention  was  extremely  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  and  hard  working.  We  met  early — about  eight- 
thirty,  with  everybody  present,  for  Strasser  fined  the  absent 
and  the  tardy.  One  of  the  important  decisions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  election  of  the  officers  by  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  I  submitted  a  proposal  to  elect  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  our  International  by  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
The  convention  referred  the  proposal  to  a  committee  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  in  turn  referred  the  matter  to 
me  to  draft  a  plan  under  which  the  system  could  be  put 
into  action.  I  worked  on  the  draft  nearly  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  report  was  submitted  to  the  convention 
it  was  defeated  after  a  prolonged  debate.  However,  several 
days  afterward,  I  moved  for  reconsideration  and  after  an 
even  longer  debate  the  committee’s  report  was  adopted. 
The  plan  for  electing  International  executives  with  slight 
amendments  to  reduce  expenses,  has  remained  in  force  until 
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the  present  time.  Strasser  at  first  opposed  the  proposal,  but 
finally  when  an  amendment  was  made  that  voting  should 
be  made  compulsory  declared  himself  in  accord  with  the 
proposal. 

It  was  in  that  convention  that  Strasser  resigned.  George 
W.  Perkins  was  elected  president  and  I,  first  vice-president, 
an  office  to  which  I  have  been  re-elected  ever  since.  Per¬ 
kins  was  a  tried  and  proven  trade  unionist  and  the  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  International  continued  without 
interruption. 

He  and  I  had  been  personal  friends  for  many  years. 
Always  quiet,  dependable,  and  industrious,  he  is  one  of  the 
soundest  trade  unionists  I  have  ever  known. 

Our  organization  held  no  convention  from  1896  to 
1912.  Through  the  initiative  and  referendum  the  work  of 
the  organization  went  forward  and  officers  were  nominated 
and  elected.  Later,  we  began  to  find  that  the  direct  method 
of  legislation  had  defects.  We  found  that  quite  a  number 
of  local  unions,  particularly  where  Socialist  Party  organiza¬ 
tions  existed  and  influenced  them,  would  vote  upon  a  pro¬ 
posal,  and  then  record  the  vote  of  the  entire  membership 
as  if  every  member  of  the  organization  had  voted  one  way. 
This  was  also  true  in  the  election  of  officers.  This  prac¬ 
tice  prevailed  in  the  sixteen  years  elapsing  between  the 
conventions  to  which  I  have  referred.  Socialist  publica¬ 
tions,  Socialist  organizers  and  propagandists  spread  the 
poison  of  hatred  and  discontent,  thus  weakening  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  officers  of  the  International  union. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  the  avoidance  or  correction 
of  this  evil.  We  had  not  the  machinery,  the  means,  or  the 
opportunity  to  guard  and  protect  the  fair  expression  of  the 
membership  in  counting  the  votes  cast.  The  absence  of 
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opportunity  for  representatives  of  all  sections  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  get  together  for  personal  conference  and  mutual 
exchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  prepared  the  way  for 
prejudice  and  partisan  propaganda.  It  also  developed  that 
a  minority  of  industrious  spirits  loyal  to  a  philosophy  found 
it  easy  to  manipulate  the  situation  so  that  the  minority 
might  control  decisions.  The  Socialists  in  our  organization 
formed  an  inner  clique  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  elec¬ 
tions  and  votes  upon  legislation.  They  were  particularly 
industrious  in  discrediting  trade  unionists  and  in  trying  to 
tear  down  the  reputations  of  those  who  were  working  hard¬ 
est  for  the  trade  union  movement. 

The  trade  unionists  of  our  organization  succeeded  in 
having  a  convention  held  in  1912.  The  convention  lasted 
three  weeks.  The  Socialists  waged  bitter  warfare  on  trade 
unionists. 

The  discussions  had  gone  on,  very  keenly  contested. 
The  Socialists  who  were  in  the  small  minority  occupied 
much  of  the  time  and  at  one  stage  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  Socialism  versus  trade  unionism,  one  of  their 
number  arose  and  asked  me  what  would  be  my  definition  of 
a  true  trade  unionist.  I  was  really  unprepared  to  make  an 
answer  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  hesitating  for  a 
few  moments  I  said: 

“True  trade  unionists  are  those  wage-workers,  members 
in  good  standing  of  the  union  of  the  trade  or  calling  at 
which  they  are  employed,  who  realize  as  a  fundamental 
principle  the  necessity  of  unity  of  all  their  fellows  employed 
at  the  same  trade  or  calling;  who  recognize  the  vital,  logi¬ 
cal  extension,  growth,  and  development  of  all  unions  of 
all  trades  and  callings,  and  who  strive  for  the  unity,  federa¬ 
tion,  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  solidarity  of  all  organ¬ 
ized  wage-earners;  who  can  and  do  subordinate  self  for 
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the  common  good  and  always  strive  for  the  common  uplift; 
who  decline  to  limit  the  sphere  of  their  activity  by  any 
dogma,  doctrine,  or  ism.  Finally,  those  organized  wage¬ 
workers  are  true  trade  unionists  who  fearlessly  and  insist¬ 
ently  maintain  and  contend  that  the  trade  unions  are  para¬ 
mount  to  any  other  form  of  organization  or  movement  of 
labor  in  the  world.” 

That  definition  has  never  been  revised  by  me  and  has 
really  become  a  chart  among  thinking  true  trade  unionists 
and  among  students  who  accept  it  as  the  true  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  trade  unionist. 

When  the  Baltimore  Convention  opened  in  1912,  the 
minds  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  were  so  embittered 
against  the  officers  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to 
disrupt  the  organization.  After  several  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention  proceedings  when  the  delegates  observed  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  course  pursued,  the  propositions  made, 
the  discussions  of  the  real  trade  unionists,  and  the  Socialists, 
the  disaffected  group  changed  their  judgment  and  the  con¬ 
vention  came  to  a  harmonious  close.  With  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  full  and  free  discussion  of  union  affairs 
under  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  with  other  defects 
and  the  lack  of  proper  machinery  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  rights  of  candidates,  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  we  had  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  within  the 
unions  became  less  pronounced  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
In  political  elections,  primary  and  final,  there  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  candidates  of  both  parties  to  guard  as 
much  as  is  humanly  possible  against  fraud,  deception,  and 
improper  returns  being  made.  Up  to  the  present  time  there 
is  no  such  safety  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  within 
the  labor  movement. 

In  1921,  our  convention  was  held  in  Cleveland.  The 
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interval  of  thirty  years  between  the  first  and  the  second 
Cleveland  Conventions  afforded  a  basis  for  estimating 
progress.  The  results  of  my  observation  were  gratifying 
as  I  tested  the  stability  and  constructiveness  of  our  work. 
Our  union  had  become  a  permanent  factor  in  industrial 
organization.  Our  statistics  showed  that  the  average  life 
of  the  cigarmakers  had  been  materially  lengthened. 

The  next  convention  of  our  International  union  occurred 
August,  1923,  and  there  a  greater  degree  of  intelligent  dis¬ 
cussion  and  more  harmony  prevailed  than  at  any  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  union  which  I  had  attended 
covering  a  period  of  forty-six  years.  At  that  convention  all 
obstacles  in  the  constitution  and  laws  and  regulations  which 
in  any  way  interfered  with  the  thorough  organization  of 
every  worker  in  the  cigar  industry  were  removed.  At  that 
convention  I  gave  service  not  only  as  a  delegate  and  vice- 
president,  but  also  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions. 

I  look  back  over  the  years  of  work  for  my  trade  and 
I  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  the  bona  fide  trade  union 
movement  is  the  one  great  agency  of  the  toiling  masses  to 
secure  for  them  a  better  and  higher  standard  of  life  and 
work. 


CHAPTER  IX 


LEARNING  SOMETHING  OF  LEGISLATION 

It  was  early  in  the  ’seventies  when  we  cigarmakers  of 
New  York  City  discovered  the  influence  of  tenement  pro¬ 
duction.  This  was  a  problem  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  with  which  our  union  had  been  dealing.  As  the 
well-being  not  only  of  cigarmakers  but  cigar  users  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  felt  that  the  problem  involved  public  policy 
and  hence  should  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  We  were 
not  lawyers  and  had  little  experience  with  legislative  mat¬ 
ters.  As  we  were  pioneers  in  the  field  of  social  legislation, 
we  had  none  of  the  precedents  and  data  which  serve  as 
guides  in  present-day  problems.  We  did  not  know  whether 
Federal  or  state  legislation  would  best  serve  our  purposes 
and  had  to  find  out  by  the  time-wasteful  method  of  trial 
and  error. 

First,  as  I  have  related,  we  tried  to  get  Federal  restric¬ 
tion  under  the  taxing  power  of  Congress.  Several  congress¬ 
men,  including  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  thought  Congress  had 
power  to  place  a  prohibitive  tax  on  tenement-made  goods. 
Our  first  years  of  agitation  were  concerned  with  showing 
the  harmful  consequences  of  tenement  manufacture.  In¬ 
dustrial  hygiene  was  then  a  new  field.  We  had  to  teach 
the  public  the  relation  between  sanitary  work  conditions, 
health  of  workers,  and  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
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When  we  began  our  agitation,  even  the  Health  Department 
thought  we  were  fanatics. 

Our  campaign  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  evils  of 
tenement-house  work  and  our  contests  with  the  Health 
Department  had  interested  many  humanitarian  and  public- 
spirited  persons  who  recognized  how  the  tenements  menaced 
public  well-being.  The  State  Board  of  Charities  prepared 
statements  and  reports  on  living  conditions  in  tenements. 
These  were  given  wide  publicity  through  the  New  York 
World.  Charles  F.  Wingate,  one  of  the  first  sanitary 
engineers  and  the  editor  of  the  Ylumber ,  was  helpful  and 
gave  splendid  service  in  helping  with  the  scientific  argu¬ 
ments.  Our  campaign  to  abolish  tenement  cigar  manu¬ 
facture  was  one  of  the  most  thorough  I  have  ever  known 
conducted  by  any  labor  organization  and  was  wonderfully 
fruitful  in  setting  in  motion  forces  that  found  action  in 
related  fields.  A  tenement-house  reform  meeting  held  in 
Cooper  Union  over  which  Mayor  Cooper  presided  helped 
to  keep  the  public  thinking. 

When  it  was  determined  to  try  to  get  an  amendment 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Law  prohibiting  cigar  manufacture 
in  tenements,  our  committee  arranged  that  wage-earners 
should  confer  with  their  representatives  in  Congress  to 
secure  their  favorable  consideration  of  the  proposal.  Gen¬ 
eral  Ben.  Butler  received  the  members  of  the  Boston  union 
in  a  very  sympathetic  way  and  suggested  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  could  introduce  a  bill  to  meet  our 
purpose.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  of  New  York  declared  that 
Congress  could  use  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of  regu¬ 
lating  trade. 

We  secured  the  introduction  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Revenue  Law  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tene- 
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merits.  Strasser  went  to  Washington  to  present  the  reasons 
for  the  amendment.  He  succeeded  in  getting  its  adoption 
in  the  House.  Pinkney  White  of  Maryland  advocated  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  but  that  body  voted  to  strike  out  our 
amendment.  When  the  information  reached  us  in  New 
York,  we  quickly  arranged  an  indignation  meeting  for 
Cooper  Union. 

In  my  speech  I  quoted  from  Strasser’s  letter  to  me,  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  lobby  the  tenement  owners  had  at  Washington 
to  defeat  the  bill.  This  setback  to  our  purpose  determined 
us  to  seek  for  another  method.  We  then  concentrated  on 
securing  state  legislation. 

Another  trade  issue  that  vitally  affected  the  cigarmak- 
ers  was  the  Wood  Tariff  Bill.  The  bill  which  Congress 
was  then  considering  proposed  internal  revenue  that  would 
increase  the  price  of  cheap  goods  and  lower  the  price  of 
high-grade  cigars,  a  policy  that  would  utterly  demoralize 
the  craft.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  a  cigarmaker  go 
to  Washington  to  present  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  to 
those  considering  the  bill.  As  I  was  president  of  the  strong¬ 
est  local,  it  was  arranged  that  my  union  would  send  me. 
That  was  my  second  visit  to  the  capital  city.  I  met  Joseph 
Bishop  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Amalgamated  Steel  or¬ 
ganization  on  a  mission  similar  to  mine.  I  stayed  at  a 
lodging  house  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Four  and  a  half 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  afterwards  Fritz  Reuter’s 
place  and  restaurant  and  now  Ford’s  Building.  I  saw  the 
congressmen  from  New  York,  members  of  the  committee 
handling  the  bill  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Senator 
Allison  listened  very  carefully  to  all  I  had  to  tell  him  about 
the  effect  of  tariff  on  the  welfare  of  workingmen,  and  then 
said:  “You  have  told  me  these  matters  very  lucidly  and 
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very  effectively.  Will  you  please  write  out  the  statement 
for  me,  omitting  no  detail.  They  are  matters  of  which 
legislators  know  nothing  and  can  have  only  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  workingmen  themselves  may  furnish.  When  you 
are  stating  your  case,  never  assume  that  anybody,  even  a 
Senator  understands  it.  Never  omit  the  simplest  point. 
Take  nothing  for  granted.”  That  advice,  given  to  me  early 
in  my  career,  became  one  of  the  guides  which  directed  my 
public  statements.  When  I  know  a  proposition  so  well  that 
I  have  been  tempted  to  omit  a  connecting  thought,  time 
and  again  I  have  checked  myself  with  Senator  Allison’s 
admonition — Never  assume  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
others. 

John  Sherman  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
that  time.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  that  John  Sherman, 
denounced  by  the  greenbackers,  was  a  plain,  very  direct 
man  who  became  deeply  interested  in  what  I  told  him  about 
the  labor  movement.  Because  he  saw  in  trade  unions  a 
responsible  agency  for  human  betterment,  he  made  this 
proposal  to  me:  That  I  accept  a  nominal  appointment 
under  the  Treasury  at  a  regular  salary  of  $2,000  and  give 
my  full  time  to  furthering  the  trade  union  movement.  Now 
two  thousand  dollars  was  a  princely  sum  in  comparison 
with  my  precarious  income  which  was  often  inadequate  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  me.  But 
I  did  not  think  I  could  give  the  same  service  working  from 
without  the  trade  union  movement  as  I  could  render  as  a 
participator  in  the  human  struggle,  and  I  declined  the  offer. 

After  years  of  educational  work,  in  1881,  our  union 
inaugurated  an  intensive  effort  to  get  a  state  law.  We 
persuaded  a  member  of  each  house  of  the  Legislature  to 
act  as  sponsor  for  our  bill,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  labor 
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men  in  Albany,  not  only  to  watch  the  legislative  situation, 
but  to  advise  the  labor  movement  of  developments  so  that 
the  legislators  might  constantly  be  made  aware  that  their 
constituents  were  interested  in  the  tenement-house  bill.  As 
Strasser’s  office  was  still  in  New  York,  our  effort  had  the 
full  backing  of  the  International.  In  fact,  we  considered 
that  we  were  taking  the  initiative  for  the  International  in 
a  local  effort  which  was  of  concern  to  all.  During  the 
years  I  was  president  of  the  Federation  of  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions  I  made  use  of  whatever  prestige  attached 
to  that  office  to  further  our  bill.  When  the  Legislature 
was  in  session,  either  Strasser  or  I  was  on  guard  in  Albany. 
We  went  by  boat  whenever  possible,  for  the  boat  trip  cost 
only  one  dollar. 

The  Amalgamated  Trade  and  Labor  Union  gave  whole¬ 
hearted  co-operation  in  the  campaign.  It  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  headed  by  Lynch  which  joined  in  both  our 
legislative  and  political  campaigns.  Our  agitation  focused 
attention  on  the  human  effects  of  insanitary  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Health  Department  was  forced  to  study  tene¬ 
ments  and  public  health.  Thus,  early  in  the  development 
of  public  health  functions  we  called  attention  to  the  field 
of  industrial  hygiene. 

In  order  to  inform  the  public  I  arranged  with  the  New 
Yorker  V olkszeitung  for  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  a  survey  of  the  tenements  in  which  cigars  were  made. 
I  made  the  survey.  In  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
apartments  of  the  workers,  I  assumed  the  role  of  a  book 
agent,  providing  myself  with  a  set  of  Dickens.  Knowing 
the  financial  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  Bohemian  tene¬ 
ments,  I  knew  I  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  making  many 
sales.  None  of  them  recognized  me.  Once  inside  an  apart- 
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ment  I  asked  questions  and  quickly  made  observations.  The 
ignorance  of  those  Bohemians  at  that  time  was  appalling. 
They  had  been  isolated  in  life  and  work,  rarely  venturing 
outside  the  Bohemian  colonies.  In  later  years,  when  the 
cigarmakers’  trade  unions  were  able  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  prevented  Americanization  of  these  Bohem¬ 
ians,  they  made  magnificent  American  citizens  and  able 
trade  unionists.  Some  of  my  questions  led  them  to  suspect 
me  of  being  a  Health  Inspector,  but  despite  suspicion, 
ignorance,  and  indifference  I  elicited  facts,  and  prepared 
detailed  reports  on  the  various  tenements,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  the  New  Yorker  V olkszeitung,  beginning 
October  31,  1881.  I  tried  to  bring  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  the  squalor  of  those  dwelling  places  of  poor  immigrant 
workers  a  picture  that  would  appeal  to  their  hearts  and  their 
stomachs  and  their  intelligence.  The  little  children  with 
their  old-young  faces  and  work-weary  figures  mutely  con¬ 
demned  the  crime  industry  was  committing  against  them. 
There  was  nothing  in  those  tenements  to  stimulate  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  discrimination  of  mind  and  body.  I  summarized 
my  survey  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

These  totals  proved  our  agitation  had  not  been  in  vain, 
for  the  percentage  of  tenement  production  had  materially 
declined.  My  published  report  became  the  educational 
document  in  the  campaign  against  tenement  factories. 

When  the  time  for  the  election  of  Senators  and  As¬ 
semblymen  came  that  fall,  we  realized  the  importance  of 
seeing  to  it  that  men  in  sympathy  with  our  tenement  legisla¬ 
tion  were  elected  to  office  and  that  those  who  helped  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  our  bill  were  defeated.  We  knew 
that  if  we  did  not  force  home  upon  the  “consciences”  of 
politicians  the  importance  of  legislation  to  abolish  tene- 
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Names  of  Firms 

Number 

of 

Families 

Number 

of 

Rooms 

per 

Family 

Rent 

Wages 

per 

1000 

Number 
Cigars 
on  Basis 
3800  per 
Family 

Daily 

Hours 

of 

Work 

H.  Blaskopf . 

18 

2-3 

$7.00-  9.00 

$4. 25-6. 00 

68,400 

16-18 

Geo.  Bence . 

109 

2-3 

7 ■ 00-  8 . 00 

5.00-5.75 

414,200 

16-18 

Rosenthal  Bros . 

122 

2 

7.00-  8.50 

3.75-4.50 

463,600 

17-20 

Leichenstein  Bros . 

154 

3 

7.00-  9.50 

5.38-5.70 

585,200 

iS-19 

C.  Heine . 

l6 

2-3 

8.00-10.50 

4.25-6.00 

60,800 

17-19 

Bondy  &  Schowtzkopf . 

36 

3 

9.00-I0.S0 

4.50-5.50 

136,800 

16-17 

Wm.  Heltmann . 

40 

3 

6-SO-  9-50 

5.00-6.00 

152,000 

15-17^ 

Kaufman  Brothers  &  Bondy 

46 

3 

8.00-  9.50 

5.25-5.75 

174,800 

17-19 

Hirschhorn  &  Bendheim. . .  . 

47 

3 

8 . 00-  9.50 

5.00-6.25 

178,000 

16-18 

Wm.  Kitcher  Co . 

30 

3 

7.25-  9-00 

5.00 

114,000 

18-19 

Lederer,  Straus  &  Company 

IS 

2 

6.50-  8.00 

4 . 00-s . 00 

57,ooo 

16-20 

A.  Moonelis . 

29 

3 

10. 50-11.50 

4.50-5.50 

110,200 

I7§-I8| 

Samuel  Josephs  &  Company 

67 

2-3 

7 . 00-10 . 00 

3- 75-5. 00 

254,600 

17-20 

Silverthan  Co . 

24 

2-3 

7-SO-  9. SO 

4.50-5.50 

91,200 

16-18 

Simon  Brothers . 

72 

2-3 

7-50-  9-50 

5. 25-6. 00 

273,600 

16-17 

Foster  &  Hilton . 

40 

2-3 

3 .00-11 . 50 

4-25-5.35 

152,000 

16-18 

Sutro  &  Newmark . 

117 

3 

7.50-10.50 

5.50-6.00 

444,600 

16-18 

Levy  Brothers . 

44 

2-3 

6.75-  9-50 

5 . 00-6 . 00 

167,200 

16-17 

Frey  Brothers . 

42 

3 

8 .00-  9. 50 

5-75 

159,600 

15-18 

Kerbs  &  Spies . 

no 

3 

9.00-  9.50 

5.45-6.00 

418,000 

15-19 

—  Domschy . 

6 

2 

7-50 

5.00-5.50 

22,800 

16-17 

Louis  Asch . 

18 

3 

9.50-10.50 

5 . 00-6 . 00 

68,400 

17-18 

Bier  &  Company . 

26 

2-3 

3.00-10.50 

5 . 00-6 . 00 

98,800 

16-18 

Mendel  Brothers . 

64 

2-3 

7-50-  9.75 

5.50 

250,800 

I5i—I7 

M.  Jacoby  &  Co . 

28 

2-3 

8 . 00-10.00 

5.00-5.50 

106,400 

16-18 

Holzmann  &  Deutschberger 

44 

2-3 

8.00-10.50 

4-75-5.25 

167,200 

16-18 

Kaufman  Brothers . 

30 

3 

8.75-  9-25 

5-75 

114,000 

14-17 J 

1427 

5,422,600 

Gross  production  in  tenement  houses  per  year .  281,977,000 

Gross  production  in  New  York  City  generally .  670,000,000 

In  1877  gross  production  by  1250  families  in  tenements .  247,000,000 

Total  production . 350,000,000 


ments,  our  bill  would  never  be  enacted  into  law.  We  knew 
that  the  conscience  of  the  law-makers  resided  in  the  ballot 
box.  The  way  to  arouse  a  politician’s  conscience  lay  in 
the  organized  use  of  ballots.  We  sent  communications  to 
all  unions  in  the  state,  urging  them  to  take  effective  action 
to  promote  this  measure.  We  had  worked  out  a  practical 
plan  for  political  action  which  had  been  approved  by  three 
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conventions — Buffalo,  Chicago,  and  Cleveland.  It  was  as 
follows: 

1.  Public  meetings  for  disseminating  facts  and  to  influence  the 

press. 

2.  Petitions  to  State  Legislatures. 

3.  Personal  letters  to  representatives. 

4.  Vigilant  watch  over  legislators’  records. 

5.  Arguments  before  committees. 

6.  Organized  efforts  to  defeat  opponents  of  measure. 

7.  Endorsement  of  labor’s  friends. 

When  Edward  Grosse,  the  man  who  had  introduced 
our  first  tenement  house  bill  came  up  for  re-election,  we 
supported  him.  As  a  member  of  Typographical  No.  7. 
and  an  active  member  of  the  old  International  Working¬ 
men’s  Association,  he  was  well  known  in  labor  circles  even 
though  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  bar.  Grosse  was 
very  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  desire  to  better  conditions 
for  working  people.  He  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the 
educational  campaign  necessary  to  secure  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  Legislature.  We  called  a  public  meeting 
to  give  Grosse  an  opportunity  to  state  his  position  and 
policy  before  the  workingmen.  He  spoke  chiefly  of  the 
tenement  bill  and  prohibition  of  employment  for  children 
under  fourteen.  A  number  of  Socialists,  who  came  to  the 
meeting  to  make  trouble,  repeatedly  interrupted  him.  As 
they  failed  to  break  up  the  meeting,  they  finally  withdrew. 

The  Socialists  who  were  then  thronging  to  New  York 
were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  trade  union  Socialists  who 
belonged  to  the  old  International  and  who  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  bring  betterment  into  the  lives  of  the  workers. 
The  great  majority  were  Germans  “exiled”  under  the  Bis- 
marckian  rule.  They  were  fanatics  who  believed  in  par¬ 
tisan  political  methods  exclusively,  for  German  Socialism 
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was  under  the  spell  of  Lassalle  despite  the  counsel  of  JCarl 
Marx.  They  preferred  to  see  evils  continue  rather  than 
see  remedies  from  any  other  agencies  than  those  prescribed 
by  Socialism.  The  “party”  was  a  fetish.  In  the  fall  of 
1881  their  obstructive  tactics  became  a  menace  to  our  legis¬ 
lative  hopes.  Though  the  Socialist  Party  nominated  no 
ticket  that  fall,  it  forbade  its  members  to  support  the  candi¬ 
dates  of  other  parties.  They  were  advised  to  stay  away 
from  the  polls  even  though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
enactment  of  labor  legislation  was  imperative  in  the  cigar 
and  other  industries.  They  were  willing  to  see  the  cigar 
industry  absorbed  by  tenement-house  production  unless  that 
fate  could  be  averted  by  Socialism.  This  was  the  folly 
against  which  trade  union  cigarmakers  had  to  contend  for 
several  years. 

We  did  not  consider  the  Socialist  policy  toward  Grosse 
honorable.  The  Socialists  had  made  no  protest  when  our 
political  policy  had  been  endorsed  by  the  Cleveland  con¬ 
vention,  and  now  they  were  working  to  defeat  by  surrepti¬ 
tious  methods  a  decision  of  the  highest  authority  within  the 
organization  to  which  they  had  pledged  allegiance. 

We  made  progress  in  the  New  York  Assembly  with  our 
tenement  bill.  A  young  Assemblyman  from  New  York 
City,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  serving  his  first  term, 
was  conspicuous  even  at  that  time.  I  had  met  young  Roose¬ 
velt  while  in  Albany  lobbying  for  the  bill.  He  became 
interested  in  the  measure  and  told  me  that  if  the  conditions 
described  really  existed  he  would  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  help  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Although  he  was 
what  we  called  a  “silk  stocking,”  his  aggressiveness  and 
evident  sincerity  appealed  to  me.  I  offered  to  show  him 
through  the  tenements  and  he  accepted  my  offer.  Roosevelt 
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was  convinced  and  he  made  good  his  declaration.  He 
made  a  speech  on  the  floor  that  showed  he  had  grasped  the 
menace  of  turning  homes  into  workshops,  as  well  as  that  of 
production  without  control  over  sanitary  conditions  and 
urged  that  the  bill  be  made  law.  There  was  published  by 
this  Assembly  a  pamphlet  which  I  helped  to  prepare,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  tenement-house  production  ought  to 
be  abolished. 

Our  bill  passed  the  Assembly,  and  got  on  the  docket  in 
the  Senate.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  Legislature  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  Buffalo  called  for  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
was  significant  that  this  member  had  been  elected  over  an 
opponent  of  the  bill  in  the  previous  Legislature.  The  clerk 
looked  in  the  file  where  the  official  copy  should  have  been, 
but  the  space  was  empty.  The  search  continued,  but  mean¬ 
while  the  legislative  situation  altered  so  that  no  action  could 
be  had.  This  famous  “steal”  occurred  under  the  rule  of 
the  old  “Bald  Eagle”  of  Westchester,  Husted,  who  was 
Speaker. 

The  next  year  Senator  Grady,  a  Tammany  man,  agreed 
to  father  our  bill.  When  the  legislative  situation  was  such 
that  labor  legislation  could  receive  consideration,  Senator 
Grady  wrote  the  officials  of  the  Amalgamated  that  he  was 
ready.  He  then  introduced  bills  to  regulate  convict  labor 
and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  in  tenement  houses.  The 
Amalgamated  appointed  to  co-operate  with  him  a  standing 
committee  consisting  of  Lynch,  McKenzie,  Strasser,  Eber- 
hard,  Salty,  Gompers.  A  small-pox  epidemic  had  broken 
out  in  New  York.  It  had  its  influence  upon  the  legislators 
in  regard  to  tenement-house  work,  both  cigars  and  clothing. 
The  results  of  our  political  work  were  apparent  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  labor  members  in  the  Legislature.  We  had  three 
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trade  unionsists  in  that  Assembly,  David  Healy  (printer), 
Joseph  Delehanty  (textile  worker),  Godfrey  Ernst 
(printer).  This  gave  us  direct  representation,  competent 
to  advance  our  cause  and  keep  us  informed.  Strasser  was 
in  Albany  at  least  one  day  a  week  and  I  was  there  once  or 
twice  a  week.  Our  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote  and  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  84  to  20. 

The  Board  of  Health  sent  to  the  Legislature  a  state¬ 
ment  declaring  that  the  bill  was  not  a  sanitary  measure, 
which  helped  the  opposition  to  our  cause.  Professor  Chan¬ 
dler  of  the  Board  submitted  a  statement  in  which  he  asserted 
that  tenements  were  on  the  whole  rather  desirable  places  in 
which  to  live. 

When  the  time  was  nearing  for  the  Governor’s  action 
upon  our  bill,  the  Amalgamated  arranged  a  large  and  suc¬ 
cessful  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Institute  to  urge  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  approval.  Cleveland,  the  reform  Mayor  of  Buffalo, 
was  Governor.  Cleveland  was  independent  in  his  thinking 
and  we  felt  he  would  give  our  bill  fair  consideration.  It 
was  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  he  got  labor’s  point  of  view. 

The  tenement  cigar  manufacturers  were  working  hard 
also.  They  sent  men  with  petitions  among  the  tenement 
workers  to  get  signatures  to  the  statement  that  tenements 
were  better  than  shops.  Of  course  they  got  signatures 
among  those  whose  employment  they  controlled,  many  of 
whom  did  not  know  enough  English  to  understand  what 
they  were  signing.  The  tenement  manufacturers  went  en 
?nasse  to  Albany  to  urge  Governor  Cleveland  not  to  sign 
the  bill.  Cleveland  designated  March  8  for  a  hearing  on 
the  measure.  Both  sides  were  well  represented  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  tenement-house  cigar  manufacturers’  associations 
were  represented  by  Piufus  PI.  Peckham  and  Morris  S.  Wise 
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as  counsel.  In  favor  of  the  bill  Senators  Thomas  F.  Grady 
and  James  Fitzgerald  and  Assemblymen  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  and  George  Roesch.  The  type  of  argument  used  in 
that  hearing  was  interesting  as  it  foreshadowed  arguments 
used  against  all  social  legislation. 

Governor  Cleveland  sat  stolidly  as  arguments  pro  and 
con  were  placed  before  him.  He  gave  no  indication  of  his 
opinion  at  the  time,  but  on  March  12  approved  the  bill. 
To  celebrate  this  victory  after  ten  long  years  of  struggle, 
the  Amalgamated  arranged  a  jubilee  demonstration  for 
Cooper  Union  which  was  a  tremendous,  inspiring  success. 
As  a  result  of  our  method  of  political  action,  labor  also 
secured  from  the  1883  session  of  the  Legislature  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  hat  making  by  convict  labor,  and  a  law  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The 
Legislature  decided  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  electorate  in 
the  fall  election,  determination  of  the  abolition  of  the  con¬ 
tract  convict  labor  system.  Dennis  Haggerty,  president  of 
the  local  Hatters’  Union  in  New  York,  had  been  tireless 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  protection  for  the  unconvicted  hat¬ 
ters.  The  profits  made  by  hatters  who  secured  contracts 
for  convict  labor  made  the  trade  hazardous  so  far  as  liberty 
was  concerned.  I  have  known  rush  periods  in  prison  hat 
production  when  it  was  unsafe  for  a  solitary  hatter  to  en¬ 
counter  a  policeman. 

Securing  the  enactment  of  a  law  does  not  mean  the 
solution  of  the  problem  as  I  learned  in  my  legislative  experi¬ 
ence.  The  power  of  the  courts  to  pass  upon  constitution¬ 
ality  of  law  so  complicates  reform  by  legislation  as  to  seri¬ 
ously  restrict  the  effectiveness  of  that  method. 

The  campaign  to  prove  the  illegality  of  the  tenement 
act  began  with  rumors  circulated  among  tenement  workers, 
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assuring  them  that  the  law  would  never  be  enforced  and 
urging  them  to  remain  at  work  undisturbed.  Manufac¬ 
turers  who  handled  tenement  goods  gave  interviews  to  the 
papers  in  which  they  foresaw  the  ruination  of  the  industry 
through  unionization  attending  the  extension  of  factory 
work. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  next  period  in  our  legis¬ 
lative  experience — October  l,  on  which  the  law  was  to 
become  effective — the  Cigarmakers’  Convention  met  in 
Toronto.  When  it  was  in  order  to  present  petitions  from 
local  unions,  I  presented  to  the  convention  the  application 
of  No.  144  for  reimbursement  for  money  expended  in  the 
legal  battle.  I  explained  to  the  convention  that  when  it 
became  evident  that  the  remedy  for  the  tenement  evil  did 
not  lie  through  Congressional  action,  in  co-operation  with 
President  Strasser,  No.  144,  then  in  a  very  prosperous  con¬ 
dition,  took  the  initiative  to  secure  a  state  law  which  we 
hoped  would  be  a  model  for  all  states  where  the  evil  ex¬ 
isted.  As  our  efforts  were  to  protect  all  cigarmakers,  we 
understood  that  the  expense  would  be  borne  by  the  national 
organization  and  advanced  money  to  expedite  the  purpose. 
I  explained  that  funds  had  been  advanced  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  International  would  repay  at  its  con¬ 
venience.  After  considerable  debate,  to  my  surprise  the 
petition  was  tabled.  The  action  of  the  convention  seemed 
to  me  exceedingly  unfair,  and  I  was  young  enough  in  those 
days  to  feel  unfairness  as  a  personal  matter. 

After  this  action  a  Brooklyn  delegate,  as  a  question  of 
privilege,  asked  whether  the  tenement-house  agitation  was 
national  or  local.  This  question  precipitated  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  during  which  it  was  moved  that  we  reconsider  the 
vote  to  table  the  petition.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote 
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of  34  to  35.  It  was  a  decision  which  seemed  to  me  so 
manifestly  unfair  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  acquiesce 
gracefully.  Standing  when  the  decision  was  announced,  I 
declared  I  would  bring  the  claim  up  again,  “Like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  it  will  not  down.” 

When  the  first  of  October  came,  the  companies  operat¬ 
ing  the  tenements  had  prepared  to  resist  the  regulation. 
The  day  before  the  law  went  into  effect  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  issued  warnings  to  all  tene¬ 
ments.  On  the  next  day  many  tobacco  supply  houses  closed 
their  doors.  In  some  tenement  basements,  shops  were 
opened  where  men,  women,  and  children  worked  all  day  by 
gaslight.  We  sent  out  ten  union  men  as  inspectors  to 
watch  for  violations.  Practically  all  the  members  of  No. 
144  were  a  self-constituted  committee  to  prevent  tobacco 
from  being  smuggled  into  tenements. 

The  manufacturers  shortly  found  a  test  case  and  em¬ 
ployed  William  M.  Evarts.  The  decision  of  the  court 
declared  our  law  unconstitutional.  We  found  our  work 
was  nullified.  The  court  had  evaded  the  heart  of  the  issue. 
The  decision  was  made  public  the  day  before  the  State 
Workingmen’s  Assembly  convened.  Walter  N.  Thayer 
was  president  that  year.  He  was  a  printer  and  a  fine, 
sturdy  trade  unionist.  The  convention,  which  occurred  a 
few  days  before  the  Legislature  convened,  enabled  us  to 
inaugurate  our  new  campaign  most  auspiciously.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  sponsor  for  our  measure  in  the 
Legislature.  All  legislators  were  familiar  with  the  case 
and  cause.  We  met  the  check  imposed  by  the  court  quickly 
and  in  a  constructive  way.  Our  machinery  was  still  intact. 
A  new  bill  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  signed  by  the 
Governor  in  May,  1884.  The  tenement-house  manufac¬ 
turers  again  carried  the  law  into  court. 
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The  cigar  industry  was  then  more  depressed  than  it  had 
been  for  years  and,  as  always  happened  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  lower  standards  of 
working  conditions  to  the  lowest  prevailing  in  the  trade. 
Tenement-house  production,  which  we  had  tried  so  hard 
to  eliminate,  became  an  increasing  menace. 

When  the  second  trial  came,  Strasser  retained  Roscoe 
Conkling,  paying  him  a  fee  of  $1,000.  Conkling  was  also 
legal  advisor  of  large  business  interests  which  had  urgent 
matters  in  court  at  the  time  our  case  came  up.  As  his  time 
was  given  to  these  interests  he  asked  for  postponement  of 
the  Cigarmakers’  case,  to  which  the  manufacturers’  counsel 
refused  consent.  Conkling  failed  to  attend  to  our  case  or 
give  us  any  service.  He  was  asked  to  refund  the  retaining 
fee  which  he  refused  to  do.  In  October  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  this  second  enactment  null  and  void.  The  case 
was  then  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  labor 
movement  has  had  to  meet  has  been  the  inability  of  the 
average  judge  to  understand  that  industrial  justice  is  not 
an  abstract  matter,  but  must  be  shaped  to  meet  working 
relations  and  the  needs  of  workers  for  a  better  life. 

After  the  Appeal  Court  declared  against  the  principle 
of  the  law,  we  talked  over  the  possibilities  of  further  legis¬ 
lative  action  and  decided  to  concentrate  on  organization 
work.  Through  our  trade  unions  we  harassed  the  manu¬ 
facturers  by  strikes  and  agitation  until  they  were  convinced 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  stop  until  we  gained  our  point 
and  that  it  would  be  less  costly  for  them  to  abandon  the 
tenement  manufacturing  system  and  carry  on  the  industry 
in  factories  under  decent  conditions.  Thus  we  accom¬ 
plished  through  economic  power  what  we  had  failed  to 
achieve  through  legislation. 
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Our  labor  movement  in  its  rational  program  to  improve 
working  conditions  through  legislation  met  with  little  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  general  public.  I  have  found  it  easy 
enough  to  find  critics,  but  there  were  few  to  help  construct¬ 
ively.  And  the  pioneer  work  of  framing  labor  legislation 
was  largely  a  work  of  experimentation — finding  judicial 
opinion,  meeting  it,  or  changing  it. 


CHAPTER  X 


UNION  TURBULENCE 

The  preceding  chapter  relates  how  the  Socialists  op¬ 
posed  our  political  non-partisan  policy.  They  did  not  stop 
with  interposing  legitimate  opposition  when  policies  were 
in  the  making,  but  organized  a  secret  faction  which  tried  to 
break  up  our  meetings  and  defeat  the  purposes  of  unionism. 
Because  of  the  intensity  with  which  they  sought  to  im¬ 
pose  their  views  upon  the  union,  they  began  the  practice 
of  holding  caucuses.  The  idea  of  entering  a  caucus  has 
always  been  repugnant  to  me  and  I  have  never  participated 
in  one  either  in  connection  with  my  relation  to  the  Cigar- 
makers  or  the  Federation. 

Following  the  Socialist  demonstration  against  Edward 
Grosse,  they  held  a  meeting  of  their  own  in  a  neighboring 
saloon.  Such  meetings  were  repeated  until  they  became  an 
established  practice  and  suggested  secession.  The  Socialist 
leaders,  Walther  and  Woytisek,  published  in  the  daily 
papers  a  signed  statement  denouncing  the  methods  of  the 
officers  of  our  union.  Because  we  were  trade  unionists  and 
they  Socialists  and  we  had  frustrated  their  attempts  to 
convert  the  union  into  a  Socialist  body,  they  denounced  us 
in  the  most  abusive  terms.  We  in  our  turn  had  a  few  pet 
names  for  them.  This  statement  created  a  furor  in  union 
circles.  On  the  next  night  the  Socialists  inaugurated  war 
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upon  the  C.  I.  U.  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  rear  of  Justus 
Schwab’s  saloon  on  First  Street. 

The  differences  between  the  trade  unionists  and  the 
Socialists  made  the  semi-annual  election  of  officers  of  No. 
144  a  very  tense  episode. 

The  election  came  early  in  the  spring  of  1882.  We 
trade  unionists  felt  rather  apprehensive  of  the  future  as  the 
unruly  Socialist  element  increased  in  numbers.  The  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  presidency  were  Pfrommer  and  Schimkowitz. 
The  latter  was  a  loud-talking  German-American  who  was 
a  politician  by  inclination  and  practice.  He  had  been  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  all 
manner  of  Socialist  propaganda,  and  had  heartily  endorsed 
the  independent  labor  policy  of  the  Central  Labor  Union, 
a  new  central  body  that  had  been  organized.  I  had  never 
regarded  him  as  a  bona  fide  labor  man.  In  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  it  was  freely  charged  that  he  operated  a  shop  employ¬ 
ing  from  one  to  five  men  and  therefore  was  not  a  wage- 
earner  and  consequently  ineligible  to  any  office  or  even 
membership  in  the  union.  When  the  report  of  the  election 
was  made  to  our  Board  of  Administration,  there  were  con¬ 
flicting  claims — one  group  declared  for  Schimkowitz;  the 
other  for  Pfrommer.  Since  there  was  also  a  doubt  as  to  the 
eligibility  of  Schimkowitz,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
International  president.  It  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  methods  which  secured  him  his  small  majority  were  not 
scrupulously  honest,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name  of 
the  union  we  preferred  to  question  the  election  on  the 
grounds  of  eligibility. 

This  election  took  place  while  Strasser  was  in  Albany 
in  the  interest  of  the  bill  to  abolish  tenement-house  cigar 
manufacturing.  Upon  my  advice  we  got  evidence  against 
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Schimkowitz  and  upon  Strasser’s  return  submitted  to  him 
a  protest  against  permitting  Schimkowitz  to  act  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  No.  144.  Strasser  made  inquiries  at  the  office  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  and  also  at  Schimkowitz’s 
place  of  business  and  held  him  ineligible  to  the  office.  This 
decision  was  transmitted  to  our  Executive  Board  and  the 
vice-president  called  a  special  meeting.  A  few  Socialist 
leaders  published  a  call  to  Socialists  to  attend  the  meeting 
and  they  came  regardless  of  their  membership  in  the  union, 
prepared  to  challenge  the  authority  of  any  who  should 
attempt  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  International  presi¬ 
dent.  On  the  part  of  Union  144  there  was  not  a  delegate 
at  that  special  board  meeting  but  who  was  a  regular  and 
unquestioned  bona  fide  delegate  from  his  shop  or  district. 

From  the  first  it  was  evident  there  could  not  be  an 
agreement.  The  Schimkowitz  faction  led  by  Woytisek  and 
Walther  refused  to  recognize  Rosenburg  who  was  without 
question  vice-president  and  therefore  acting  chairman  since 
the  presidency  of  the  union  was  in  question,  and  withdrew 
to  one  side  of  the  room  where  they  held  a  separate  meeting 
with  Schimkowitz  as  chairman.  No  one  room  could  have 
been  large  enough  for  the  two  rival  groups  to  function 
peacefully.  Frequent  altercations  occurred — or  rather  were 
provoked  to  furnish  excuse  to  call  in  police  protection. 
Fifteen  policemen  were  brought  in  by  the  Socialists  to  main¬ 
tain  peace.  No  action  could  have  been  better  calculated 
to  render  adjustment  of  differences  impossible.  Never  in 
all  my  experience  have  I  seen  a  more  tumultuous  board 
meeting. 

The  leaders  of  the  dissension  all  were  found  guilty  and 
suspended  for  one  year,  as  was  Schimkowitz.  The  seceders 
notified  cigarmakers  to  pay  dues  meanwhile  to  their  treas- 
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urer  and  tried  in  every  way  possible  to  substantiate  claims 
to  the  name  and  the  authority  of  Union  No.  144.  They 
made  a  very  clever  imitation  of  our  seal  and  carried  on 
dual  activities  that  were  purposely  confusing  even  to  those 
who  wanted  to  follow  the  regular  organization.  The  most 
confusing  complication  arose  when  this  usurping  body  be¬ 
gan  to  issue  cards  to  its  members  which  were  to  entitle  them 
to  the  fraternal  benefits  provided  by  the  International. 

No  more  disastrous  fate  can  befall  a  democratic  organi¬ 
zation  than  secession.  The  fair  thing  for  any  faction  is  to 
seek  support  of  their  contentions  on  their  merits.  An  issue 
that  cannot  win  on  its  merits  ought  to  await  further  con¬ 
sideration.  When  a  minority  resorts  to  force,  or  seeks  to 
impose  a  policy  which  the  majority  does  not  approve,  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  group  is  jeopardized. 

In  this  early  experience  with  secession  I  learned  not 
to  let  sentiment  confuse  common  sense.  Seceders  must  bear 
the  consequences  of  their  actions.  The  greater  interests  of 
the  labor  movement  require  the  maintenance  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  democratic  organization  regardless  of  sentiment 
or  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  have  chosen  their  course. 

However,  one  strategic  necessity  the  Socialists  had 
failed  to  control.  When  they  began  their  fight,  we  let 
them  spar  for  control  in  the  conspicuous  field  and  concen¬ 
trated  our  effort  on  retaining  the  sinews  of  strength — the 
treasury  and  legal  authorization — the  charter.  We  trade 
unionists  won  the  first  scrimmage.  Then  the  Socialists 
preferred  charges  against  President  Strasser  and  demanded 
his  immediate  suspension.  Next  they  secured  a  mandamus 
authorizing  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  bank  funds  of  the  union. 
We  learned  of  this  move  and  took  the  steps  necessary  to 
keep  our  union  property  out  of  lawyers’  clutches.  We 
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transferred  Union  No.  144’s  fund  to  other  local  unions 
for  safe-keeping  and  use.  About  $17,000  was  at  stake.  By 
this  means  funds  were  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  either  party 
or  the  courts.  In  the  course  of  several  months  our  union 
was  established  and  recognized  as  the  bona  fide  union  and 
the  funds  were  returned  to  No.  144  to  which  it  was  then 
entitled  under  our  system  of  equalization. 

The  charges  preferred  against  Strasser  were  sent  to  the 
first  vice-president  of  the  International,  Fred  Blend.  He 
was  not  a  Socialist,  but  was  anxious  to  be  helpful  in  avert¬ 
ing  a  serious  situation  in  New  York  City  and  perhaps  he 
was  a  bit  ambitious  to  succeed  Strasser.  Blend  recognized 
the  charges  and  called  the  remaining  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  to  meet  with  him  in  New  York. 

He  declared  that  the  request  to  suspend  Strasser  was 
out  of  reason  and  unjustifiable  and  suggested  that  their 
remedy  lay  in  an  appeal  from  the  president’s  decision  to 
the  Executive  Board.  He  then  wrote  to  Strasser  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Executive  Board  go  to  New  York  and  inves¬ 
tigate  the  situation.  This  suggestion  Strasser  vetoed  as  he 
had  determined  upon  no  compromise.  Strasser  had  been 
brutally  frank  with  the  Lassalleans,  but  he  knew  their  tricks 
and  unscrupulous  antics.  He  knew  it  was  useless  to  spend 
time  in  trying  to  reach  an  agreement.  The  Executive 
Board  yielded  to  bad  judgment  and  consented  to  allow  the 
Socialist  faction  in  the  controversy  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  Board’s  trip  to  New  York  to  hear  the  charges.  The 
Board  was  really  anxious  to  restore  unity  in  New  York  and 
gave  advice  which  might  have  been  good  had  the  Schim- 
kowitz  faction  been  actuated  by  union  motives. 

The  Executive  Board  made  an  ex  parte  investigation 
without  securing  a  statement  from  the  International  presi- 
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dent.  Nor  did  they  seek  information  of  No.  144,  and  then 
render  a  decision  accordingly. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Blend,  who  at  one 
time  was  International  president,  had  an  ambition  to  re¬ 
turn  to  that  office,  and  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Union  provided  that  the  Executive  Board’s 
business  should  be  transacted  by  mail  or  telegraph  and 
made  no  provision  for  any  Executive  Board  meeting,  the 
only  deduction  was  that  an  attempt  to  hold  an  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  meeting  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blend  was 
without  any  warrant  of  law  and  could  not  be  and  was  not 
recognized.  Every  effort  for  conciliation  was  approved  by 
us  but  an  attempt  to  over-ride  our  constitution  and  exercise 
of  the  duties  of  International  president  was  effectively  op¬ 
posed.  So  there  the  matter  stood  and  the  disrupters 
launched  a  rival  union  to  No.  144  and  undertook  to 
establish  a  national  organization  in  rivalry  to  our  Inter¬ 
national  union.  A  few  local  unions  and  several  members 
of  the  International  unions  went  over  to  the  seceders. 
They  maintained  their  organization  for  some  time,  but 
because  of  their  small  number  and  their  low  dues,  they  were 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  and  carry  on  their  work. 
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A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  IN  THE  MAKING 

Looking  backward  I  appreciate  the  significance  of  a 
little  group  called  the  Economic  and  Sociological  Club. 
We  read  much  and  wanted  to  talk  things  over.  Our  dis¬ 
cussions  were  long  and  ardent. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  rules  of 
order.  My  experience  in  debating  clubs  had  gained  me  a 
reputation  as  a  parliamentarian,  but  my  knowledge  of  the 
tendency  of  strict  parliamentarianism  convinced  me  that 
legalism  sometimes  mitigates  against  effective  work.  I  had 
this  forcefully  brought  home  to  me  in  a  meeting  in  which 
a  man  who  was  not  very  alert  laid  himself  open  to  a  point 
of  order.  Promptly,  I  made  that  point  of  order  and  the 
man  was  denied  further  opportunity  to  speak  and  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  was  constrained  from  giving  very  valuable 
information.  I  saw  my  parliamentary  “smartness”  in  a 
new  light  and  never  again  was  I  responsible  for  permitting 
legalism  to  interfere  with  free  discussion  and  full  infor¬ 
mation.  Wisdom  thus  acquired  I  embodied  in  this  rule  for 
the  club:  That  we  discard  all  parliamentary  rules  and 
follow  the  rule  of  common  sense.  Thus  I  learned  that 
method  becomes  perverted  when  detached  from  service  to 
men. 

Our  club  was  in  reality  a  group  of  trade  unionists  who 
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naturally  drifted  together  because  of  common  belief  and 
banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  trade  unionism.  Each  of  us  had  his 
group  of  personal  friends  in  which  he  wielded  influence 
so  that  the  club  served  as  a  practical  clearing  agency 
in  the  development  of  trade  union  understanding.  With¬ 
out  the  slightest  disparagement  upon  the  active  men  in 
the  earlier  movements  of  labor — for  I  know  that  many  of 
them  were  earnest  and  self-sacrificing — it  was  pointed  out 
in  our  “talk”  that  there  were  altogether  too  many  labor 
men  who,  having  grown  to  some  degree  of  prominence  and 
having  demonstrated  their  ability  to  serve  their  fellows, 
had  been  lured  and  weaned  from  the  labor  movement. 
Some  had  been  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office,  others 
had  entered  business,  accepted  positions  as  foremen  or  su¬ 
perintendents,  which  paid  far  more  than  they  could  earn 
working  at  their  trades,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  that  time  there  were  few  salaried  officers  in  the  labor 
movement  who  were  paid  for  services  rendered.  The  loss 
of  these  leaders  had  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  workers 
and  often  resentful  expressions  were  made  by  the  unorgan¬ 
ized.  Labor  could  not  then  afford  to  weaken  its  militant 
power  through  the  loss  of  experienced  men.  We  felt  the 
experience  and  wisdom  gained  in  the  ranks  of  labor  ought 
to  be  used  for  the  advantage  of  labor  rather  than  against  it 
in  the  service  of  the  employers,  or  even  in  indirect  service 
through  the  channels  of  governmental  authority. 

Realizing  this  situation  as  an  actual  fact  injuriously 
affecting  the  efforts  to  organize  the  workers,  our  group  de¬ 
veloped  the  thought  and  agreed:  “Let  us  without  any 
formality  pledge  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves  that  under 
no  circumstances  will  we  accept  public  office  or  become  in- 
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terested  in  any  business  venture  of  any  character  or  accept 
any  preferment  outside  of  the  labor  movement.”  In  other 
words,  that  we  would  devote  our  entire  activity  and  in¬ 
fluence  to  the  labor  movement  and  in  furtherance  of  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  toiling  masses. 

Such  an  agreement  based  on  mutual  understanding  was 
even  more  binding  than  an  oath — it  was  the  meeting  of 
men’s  hearts  and  minds  in  furtherance  of  a  great  cause.  I 
know  of  no  one  of  that  group  who  has  not  kept  the  faith. 
Perhaps  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  other  members  of  that 
group  may  be  of  more  than  passing  interest :  Hugh  McGregor 
(jewelry  worker),  David  Kronburg,  Konrad  Carl  (tailor), 
Fred  Bloete  (cigarmaker),  J.  P.  McDonnell  (printer), 
Fred  Bolte  (cigar  packer),  Ferdinand  Laurrell  (cigar- 
maker),  Louis  Berliner  (cigarmaker),  Henry  Baer  (cigar- 
maker),  George  Steiberling  (cigarmaker),  J.  H.  Monckton, 
Carl  Speyer  (cabinet-maker),  Edward  Speyer  (printer), 
Edward  Grosse  (printer),  James  Lynch  (carpenter). 
George  E.  McNeill  and  Ira  Stewart  of  the  eight-hour  move¬ 
ment  were  very  close  to  our  group,  though  they  placed  more 
confidence  in  political  activity  than  did  we. 

The  meeting  places  of  our  club  indicated  the  function¬ 
ing  centers  of  trade  unionism  in  New  York.  We  began  in 
the  old  Tenth  Ward  Plotel,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  an  International  Workingmen’s  Association  meeting. 
A  similar  relationship  is  manifested  in  the  list  of  names 
which  contains  many  who  brought  seeds  of  trade  unionism 
to  this  country.  Both  these  men  and  trade  unionism  went 
through  a  process  of  Americanization.  When  this  had 
progressed  a  bit  our  meetings  were  held  at  10  Stanton 
Street. 

It  was  this  little  group  that  refused  to  subordinate  the 
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trade  union  to  any  “ism”  or  political  “reform.”  We  knew 
that  the  trade  union  was  the  fundamental  agency  through 
which  we  could  achieve  economic  power,  which  would  in 
turn  give  us  social  and  political  power.  We  refused  to  be 
entangled  by  Socialist  partyism,  not  only  because  we  real¬ 
ized  that  partisan  political  methods  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  industry,  but  because  legislation  could  affect 
the  lives  of  men  at  work  in  a  very  few  points — and  those 
not  vitally  important  for  progressively  improving  condi¬ 
tions.  The  so-called  labor  “progressives”  of  New  York 
City  recognized  in  the  “No.  10  Stanton  Street  group”  an 
indomitable  foe  to  their  proposals.  This  organization  de¬ 
clared  the  shorter  work-day  to  be  the  first  step  in  bettering 
industrial  conditions  and  provided  as  agencies  trade  unions, 
amalgamated  trades  unions,  and  national  or  international 
amalgamation  of  all  labor  unions. 

Some  of  our  club,  Kronburg  and  McDonnell,  had  tried 
to  organize  a  national  labor  movement — the  United 
Workers  of  America.  When  that  failed  we  wrote  a  letter 
which  we  authorized  Hugh  McGregor  to  publish  as  sec¬ 
retary  for  our  group.  It  was  published  in  the  National 
Labor  Tribune  of  Pittsburgh: 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORKINGMAN 

New  York,  Sept.  iy,  1875. 

Editor:  National  Labor  Tribune: 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  exists  numerous  organized 
bodies  of  workingmen  who  declare  that  the  present  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  systems  are  false  and  require  to  be  changed  from  their  very  foun¬ 
dation  so  that  the  present  degraded  dependence  of  the  working  man 
upon  the  capitalist  for  the  means  of  livelihood  is  the  cause  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  economic  degradation  that 
afflicts  society,  that  every  political  movement  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  first  great  social  end,  viz.,  the  economic  emancipation  of  the 
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working  classes.  Rightly  speaking,  this  is  the  creed  of  an  immense 
number  of  workingmen,  and  they  are  the  principles  held  in  common 
by  the  organized  bodies  referred  to,  but  there  are  minor  points  upon 
which  they  differ.  To  clear  up  these  points  of  difference  and  unite 
all  the  various  bodies  in  one  grand  invincible  organization  has  for 
some  time  past  been  the  earnest  desire  of  us  all,  and  now  it  seems 
that  this  desire  is  about  to  be  realized.  From  all  quarters  comes  a 
cry  for  unity.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  hold  a  congress  in 
some  convenient  place  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  some  com¬ 
mon  plan  of  action,  but  the  time  and  the  place  of  meeting  are  not  yet 
fixed.  Many  persons  hostile  to  the  cause  of  labor  have  sought  to 
bring  this  radical  labor  movement  into  disrepute  by  persistently  as¬ 
serting  that  the  movement  is  French,  German,  or  Russian,  but  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Just  as  well  might  venal  writers 
assert  that  the  law  of  gravitation  is,  because  it  was  discovered  by 
Newton,  therefore  an  English  movement.  For  all  men  who  know 
anything  about  social  science  know  that  the  emancipation  of  labor 
is  neither  a  local  nor  a  national,  but  a  social  problem  embracing  all 
countries  in  which  modern  society  exists.  We  are  workingmen  born 
or  naturalized  in  the  United  States  and  such  attempts  to  make  aliens 
of  us  only  shows  to  what  depths  of  villainy  our  opponents  will  pro¬ 
ceed.  “Divide  and  conquer”  has  been  the  cry  of  the  oppressor  and 
it  has  been  successful  through  all  the  ages;  but  now  the  working 
classes  are  rallying  to  the  voice  of  common  sense.  They  appeal  to 
the  Tribune  of  Labor  and  we  are  confident  that  the  appeal  will  not 
be  made  in  vain.  We  know  the  Tribune  will  speak  in  thunder  tones 
for  unity. 

Finally,  we  shall  be  happy  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  any 
bona  fide  workingmen  so  as  to  effect  that  unity  without  which  all 
attempts  to  achieve  social  progress  by  political  means  must  be  un¬ 
successful.  Hoping  that  all  intelligent  workingmen  and  organized 
bodies  will  coalesce  of  their  own  free  will  from  an  instinctive  sense 
of  real,  genuine  community  of  interest,  I  remain, 

Yours, 

Hugh  McGregor 

Gen.  Sec’y,  New  York  Committee  on  Organization 

By  this  letter  we  hoped  to  appeal  to  all  interested  wage- 
earners  and  let  them  know  what  was  in  our  minds.  We  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  replies  and  correspondence  continued  for  a 
while.  Some  friendly  fraternal  ties  were  established  in 
this  way.  The  work  for  federation  was  to  bear  fruit  slowly 
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and  to  culminate  as  the  result  of  many  contributing  efforts. 

The  next  effort  toward  national  organization  was  the 
International  Labor  Union.  Several  members  of  our  club 
initiated  the  effort.  The  movement  failed  of  its  national 
purpose  and  became  an  organization  of  textile  workers. 
The  silk  and  cotton  workers  were  chiefly  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts.  J.  P.  McDonnell  and  F. 
A.  Sorge  were  the  leaders  in  New  Jersey  and  soon  devel¬ 
oped  a  vigorous  organization.  George  E.  McNeill  and 
George  Gunton  made  similar  efforts  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Labor  Standard  after  its  removal  to  Paterson  became  the 
mainstay  of  this  movement.  Local  editions  were  published 
for  New  England  when  special  organization  movements 
were  under  way.  The  purpose  of  the  I.  L.  U.  was  to  get 
the  yet  unorganized  into  trade  unions,  thus  build  up  trade 
organizations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  national  amal¬ 
gamation  of  all  organizations.  After  an  encouraging  year 
the  first  convention  of  the  I.  L.  U.  was  held  in  Paterson 
in  December. 

My  first  participation  in  this  work  came  when  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  International  Labor  Union  to  organize  textile 
workers  made  another  appeal,  about  1880,  to  our  New  York 
movement  to  help.  The  workers  in  the  woolen  mills  at 
Cohoes  struck  against  a  proposed  ten  per  cent  reduction 
in  wages.  The  Harmony  Company  owned  practically  the 
whole  town  and  controlled  its  water  supply,  its  church, 
and  other  necessary  service  institutions.  There  were  about 
five  thousand  workers  in  the  employ  of  that  company.  The 
company  was  practically  the  feudal  landlord  for  its  em¬ 
ployes  who  lived  in  Cohoes.  But  a  wage  reduction  that 
would  force  them  to  live  on  much  less  than  other  textile 
workers  were  receiving  stirred  them  to  revolt.  The  situa- 
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tion  at  once  became  critical,  for  the  workers  were  unorgan¬ 
ized  and  without  resources.  In  addition,  the  leases  which 
the  workers  held  from  the  company  contained  clauses  that 
possession  of  the  houses  could  be  required  upon  three  days’ 
notice.  The  secretary  of  the  International,  Charles  Spicer, 
came  to  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  strike  and  sent 
information  to  the  various  central  bodies  in  order  to  secure 
support  and  assistance.  After  conferences  between  McDon¬ 
nell  and  our  trade  union  group  in  New  York  City,  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  go  to  Cohoes  to  help  in  building 
up  the  morale  of  the  strikers.  There  was  little  money  so 
I  had  to  get  to  Cohoes  the  cheapest  way.  It  was  on  the 
Mohawk  River  about  an  hour’s  travel  from  Albany.  At 
that  season  the  Albany  boat — the  usual  method  of  travel 
for  labor  men — was  not  running,  so  I  had  to  make  the  trip 
by  rail.  However  much  I  might  be  in  need  of  money,  I 
could  never  stay  at  the  home  of  a  friend.  I  simply  had  to 
preserve  my  independence  by  paying  for  a  lodging  place 
however  poor  it  might  be. 

When  I  reached  Cohoes  and  saw  the  distress  and  need 
created  by  denying  men  and  women  independence  every¬ 
where,  I  was  moved  to  the  depths  of  my  being.  For  days 
I  worked  and  talked  to  encourage  the  strikers  and  to  help 
them  to  plan  their  efforts.  One  of  the  most  telling  points 
I  made  was  based  upon  the  incongruity  between  the  name 
“Harmony  Mills”  and  the  feeling  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  poorly  paid,  long-houred  workers.  Though 
not  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  I  paraphrased  Tennyson’s 
“Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  to  express  the  situation 
thus:  “Harmony  to  the  right  of  them,  Harmony  to  the 
left  of  them.”  The  strike  lasted  for  weeks,  but  there  was 
more  spirit  than  organization  or  money  and  the  strikers 
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were  finally  forced  by  hunger  to  return  to  work  at  the  re¬ 
duction. 

Strasser’s  little  office  on  Chatham  Street  was  a  meeting 
place  for  many  in  the  New  York  labor  movement  who 
wanted  to  talk  over  labor  problems.  Strasser  had  a  won¬ 
derful  store  of  information  and  he  stimulated  others  to  dis¬ 
cussion  as  an  aid  to  formulating  his  ideas.  Fred  Bloete, 
Strasser,  and  I  were  most  frequently  to  be  found  in  the 
office  for  hours,  thinking,  dreaming,  discussing,  planning. 
James  Lynch  often  met  with  us,  and  not  infrequently  we 
all  dropped  in  at  10  Stanton  Street.  National  organiza¬ 
tion  was  the  recurring  subject  of  discussion  for  years.  We 
wrote  letters  about  federation  to  persons  who  we  learned 
were  interested  in  such  a  movement.  P.  J.  McGuire,  Wm. 
H.  Foster,  and  Josiah  Dyer  of  the  Granite-Cutters  were 
also  deeply  interested  in  this  discussion  and  gave  sympa¬ 
thetic  encouragement.  Getting  in  touch  with  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  federation  both  through  correspondence  and 
meetings,  we  determined  to  co-operate  as  best  we  could  in 
furtherance  of  that  purpose. 

The  suggestions  for  action  to  effect  national  amalgama¬ 
tion  came  from  many  groups  and  sources.  Repetition  of  the 
need  paved  the  way  for  favorable  consideration  of  prac¬ 
tical  plans.  The  International  Typographical  Union  under¬ 
took  sustained  work  to  promote  such  action.  In  1879  the 
convention  instructed  its  corresponding  secretary,  William 
White  of  New  York,  to  open  communication  with  the 
various  international  unions  to  ascertain  views  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  forming  an  international  amalgamated  union. 
The  results  of  this  correspondence  were  referred  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  by  the  next  convention.  That  committee 
recommended  that  the  corresponding  secretary  be  author- 
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ized  to  invite  internationals  to  send  delegates  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Continental  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trades. 

L.  A.  Brandt  reported  to  the  next  convention  which  met 
in  June,  1880,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure  the  con¬ 
ference.  Brandt  stated  that  Strasser  and  I  had  given  him 
hearty  co-operation  and  W.  H.  Foster  and  Josiah  Dyer 
had  helped  in  publicity.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1881  Strasser  received  several  communications  from 
Terre  Haute  signed  by  Mark  Moore,  urging  the  need  for 
an  amalgamation  of  all  trade  unions  and  outlining  a  con¬ 
ference  to  effect  such  an  organization.  This  proposal  was 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  labor  circles  in 
New  York  and  especially  among  the  cigarmakers.  I  after¬ 
wards  came  to  know  Mark  Moore  well  in  Washington 
where  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  Law  Reporter  Com¬ 
pany  which  printed  the  American  Federationist  after  the 
Federation  was  moved  to  Washington.  We  often  talked 
over  that  early  conference. 

Men’s  thoughts  were  turning  toward  federation — all 
felt  the  need  of  common  protection.  Various  plans  were 
advocated  for  achieving  that  end,  ranging  from  a  secret 
organization  to  supplant  the  K.  of  L.  to  amalgamation  for 
economic  and  legislative  purposes.  Our  minds  were  busy 
with  the  idea  of  national  unity,  but  we  had  nothing  to 
guide  us.  The  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  which  was 
the  only  international  labor  body,  was  organized  to 
deal  with  legislative  issues.  The  conception  of  a  na¬ 
tional  federation  of  trade  unions  was  then  clear  to  no  one. 
Its  development,  together  with  policies  and  methods,  was 
the  natural  evolution  of  the  principles  we  cigarmakers 
worked  out  first  in  No.  144  and  later  in  the  C.  I.  U.  and 
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applied  to  widely  varying  problems  and  situations.  Eco¬ 
nomic  need  and  betterment  could  best  be  served  by  mobiliz¬ 
ing  and  controlling  economic  power.  This  was  the  simple 
basis  upon  which  all  policies  were  squared. 

There  were  various  real  efforts  to  bring  about  confer¬ 
ences  to  discuss  federation  or  amalgamation.  All  should 
be  given  due  credit,  though  none  was  the  exclusive  agency. 
The  Cigarmakers  Union  which  felt  keenly  the  need  of  an 
organization  to  replace  the  National  Labor  Union  was  an 
early  promoter  of  federation.  The  advanced  character  of 
our  organization  and  the  constructive  energizing  spirit  of 
the  leadership  that  emanated  from  the  New  York  office  of 
our  International  had  developed  in  our  unions  through¬ 
out  the  country  really  able  and  practical  representa¬ 
tives.  As  a  result  cigarmakers  stood  out  prominently  in 
labor  movements  in  all  industrial  centers.  This  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  number  of  cigarmakers  chosen  as  delegates  to 
the  Pittsburgh  congress.  We  cigarmakers  had  been  hur¬ 
ried  toward  a  realization  of  the  necessity  for  union  among 
internationals  by  legislative  needs  as  well  as  by  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  dangers  of  secret  organization  which  was 
making  headway  and  which  had  been  interfering  in  New 
York  strikes. 

In  addition  we  were  contending  against  a  menace  to 
our  trade  federal  legislation  alone  could  remedy.  In  1878, 
of  forty  thousand  cigarmakers  in  the  entire  country  at  least 
ten  thousand  were  Chinamen  employed  in  the  cigar  industry 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Adaptability  and  power  of  imita¬ 
tion  soon  made  skilled  workers  of  the  Mongolians.  As 
their  standards  of  living  were  far  lower  than  those  of  white 
men,  they  were  willing  to  work  for  wages  that  would  not 
support  white  men.  Unless  protective  measures  were  taken, 
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it  was  evident  the  whole  industry  would  soon  be  “China- 
ized.”  The  Pacific  Coast  white  cigarmakers  at  that  time 
organized  independently,  were  using  a  white  label  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  white  men’s  work  done  under  white  men’s  stan¬ 
dards.  But  local  organization  was  an  inadequate  protection 
against  the  strong  tide  of  Chinese  immigration  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  flood  the  West. 

California  did  not  have  authority  to  exclude  Chinese 
workmen  and  Federal  law  was  needed.  Our  International 
recognized  that  though  competition  with  Chinese  cigar- 
makers  was  then  confined  to  the  coast,  the  cigar  industry  of 
the  East  had  to  compete  with  the  industry  of  the  West  in 
all  markets,  but  alone  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  secure 
protective  legislation.  During  several  strikes  in  the  East, 
we  had  to  meet  the  threats  of  employers  to  import  Chinese 
strike  breakers.  This  was  an  element  in  deciding  the  cigar- 
makers  to  give  early  and  hearty  endorsement  to  the  move¬ 
ment  for  a  national  organization  of  labor  unions,  for  the 
help  of  all  wage-earners  was  needed  in  support  of  Chinese 
exclusion. 

There  had  been  no  general  labor  organization  since  the 
National  Labor  Union  died  in  1872  after  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  enter  partisan  politics.  But  with  the  subsequent 
development  of  modern  industrial  organization  growing 
out  of  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  the  need  for  organiza¬ 
tion  of  labor  became  more  urgent. 

The  late  ’seventies  marked  the  beginning  of  the  drift  of 
our  population  toward  industrial  centers  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  development  of  industrialism  in  the  LTnited 
States.  Organization  of  markets  was  extending  from  local 
to  a  national  scale.  Employers  were  banding  together  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  Larger  scale  production 
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necessitated  larger  capital,  which  in  turn  made  for  central¬ 
ized  financial  control.  Industrial  development  is  generally 
reflected  in  labor  organizations. 

When  the  call  came  for  conference  for  August  2,  1881, 
in  Terre  Haute,  my  international  union  voted  to  send  a 
representative  and  President  Strasser  appointed  me.  How¬ 
ever,  serious  illness  in  my  family  and  the  death  of  one 
of  my  children  prevented  my  presence. 

There  were  about  fifty  persons  present  at  the  first  con¬ 
ference  and  they  spent  the  first  day  in  discussing  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  developing  practical  plans.  They  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Arrangements  for  a  labor  congress  to  be  held 
in  Pittsburgh,  November  12,  L.  A.  Brandt,  Detroit  (chair¬ 
man),  Sec.  I.  T.  U.,  and  W.  C.  Pollner  (cigarmaker)  Cleve¬ 
land  Trades  Assembly,  P.  J.  McGuire  (carpenter),  St. 
Louis  Trades  Assembly,  Mark  L.  Moore,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  After  a  brief  meeting  on  August  3,  the  members 
of  the  committee  went  to  their  various  homes  and  contin¬ 
ued  through  correspondence  to  persuade  organizations  to 
send  delegates  to  the  Pittsburgh  Congress.  We  in  New 
York  felt  that  progress  had  been  made,  and  then  everybody 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  bring  about  federation. 
It  was  to  numerous  but  scattered  groups  but  with  a  common 
idea  and  purpose  that  ultimate  success  was  due. 

In  the  time  intervening  between  the  Terre  Haute  con¬ 
ference  and  the  Pittsburgh  conference,  I  attended  the  Cigar- 
makers’  convention  which  was  held  in  Cleveland.  For  the 
Constitutional  Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman,  I  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal  to  participate  in  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
gress.  W.  C.  Pollner,  a  resident  cigarmaker  and  fellow- 
delegate,  who  had  participated  in  the  Terre  Haute  con¬ 
ference,  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  progress  thus 
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far  made.  The  convention  decided  in  favor  of  sending  a 
representative  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  convention  unani¬ 
mously  elected  me  for  this  service. 

I  returned  to  New  York  from  the  Cigarmakers’  Conven¬ 
tion  feeling  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  in 
organization  and  looking  forward  to  Pittsburgh  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  something  for  all  the  wage-earners.  I 
wanted  most  intensely  to  be  of  service,  for  I  felt  acutely 
the  injustice  meted  out  to  wage-earners.  On  my  way  to 
Pittsburgh  to  the  congress,  I  arranged  to  hold  several  meet¬ 
ings,  particularly  of  cigarmakers.  These  were  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Allegheny,  and  Altoona.  On  the  return  trip  I  spoke 
in  Harrisburg,  Lancaster,  and  York. 

The  congress  met  November  15,  1881,  in  Pittsburgh, 
It  was  the  first  national  meeting  of  labor  men  from  all 
the  trades  that  I  attended.  I  was  thirty-one  at  that  time 
and  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  youngsters.  Many 
of  the  delegates  were  familiar,  for  New  York  was  then,  as 
now,  the  center  of  national  industrial  life. 

Among  those  prominent  in  this  first  congress  were  men 
who  were  experienced  in  the  school  of  trade  unionism, 
some  of  whom  were  actively  identified  with  the  work  of 
building  the  foundations  for  a  national  trade  union  move¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  most  important  men  there  was  John 
Jarrett,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron 
and  Steel  Workers,  then  the  strongest  trade  union.  Others 
were  Sam  Leffingwell,  a  printer  of  Indianapolis,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  who  had  long  been  active 
in  the  I.  T.  U.  and  the  K.  of  L.  and  who  later 
compiled  a  manual  of  parliamentary  procedure  which  was 
extensively  used;  W.  H.  Foster,  another  printer,  was 
widely  known,  who  had  served  on  the  I.  T.  U.  committee 
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on  amalgamation  and  was  to  give  his  few  remaining  days  of 
activity  to  the  new  Federation;  Robert  Howard,  secretary 
of  the  Cotton  and  Mule  Spinners  Association,  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  any  group,  was  able,  resourceful,  con¬ 
structive,  and  held  the  respect  of  employers  as  well  as 
fellow-workers;  Richard  Powers  of  the  Chicago  Lake  Sea¬ 
men’s  Union  was  conspicuous  for  his  tremendous  voice  and 
volubility;  R.  D.  Layton,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
K.  of  L.  (Bob  Layton,  as  he  was  familiarly  called)  was 
more  interested  in  a  political  future  than  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment. 

Alexander  Rankin,  president  of  the  Iron  Molders’ 
Union,  was  an  outstanding  figure,  as  was  Charles  F.  Burg- 
man,  the  tailor,  of  San  Francisco.  Lie  had  been  sent  by 
the  Pacific  Coast  unionists  to  rouse  the  East  to  the  dangers 
of  Chinese  immigration.  Mark  L.  Crawford,  prominent 
in  labor  affairs  of  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic. 
Fred  J.  Kloppe,  lake  seaman  from  Buffalo,  and  Lyman 
A.  Brandt,  printer,  were  able,  dependable  trade  unionists. 
Kenneth  MacKenzie,  bookbinder,  of  New  York,  was  an 
itinerant  Methodist  preacher  who  in  the  summer-time  as 
a  substitute  for  a  vacation  wTould  go  on  a  tour  through  the 
country  alternating  religious  services  with  lectures  on  labor 
subjects.  No  one  made  a  more  constructive  contribution  to 
that  congress  than  James  Lynch,  carpenter,  of  our  New 
York  group,  the  first  business  agent  and  walking  delegate  in 
America. 

While  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  preparing  its 
report,  the  chairman  called  upon  several  to  make  addresses. 
Various  persons  were  asked  to  address  the  congress. 
Repeated  calls  were  made  for  me,  and  in  response  I  told 
the  national  audience  about  our  New  York  work.  That 
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was  my  first  address  to  the  national  labor  movement  of 
America,  little  realizing  the  long  years  I  was  to  be  actively 
associated  with  that  movement.  The  discussions  occurring 
during  the  course  of  the  congress  interested  me  keenly  and 
I  found  myself  eager  to  take  part  in  the  debates  in  order 
to  find  out  whether  my  views  would  meet  general  agree¬ 
ment.  I  opposed  a  socialistic  land  resolution,  stating  that 
it  was  based  on  a  wrong  principle  and  hence  could  not  bring 
permanent  betterment.  I  strongly  advocated  a  declara¬ 
tion  endorsing  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  such 
a  governmental  agency  was  necessary  to  supply  data  for 
the  formulation  of  industrial  policies  and  legislation. 

One  significant  circumstance  gave  the  trade  unionists 
reason  for  serious  thought — the  number  of  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  K.  of  L.  organizations.  Out  of  107  delegates  pres¬ 
ent,  69  represented  organizations  in  Pittsburgh  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  R.  D.  Layton,  representing  District  No.  3  of 
the  K.  of  L.,  could  not  submit  regular  credentials.  Circum¬ 
stances  indicated  that  the  K.  of  L.  organization  had  be¬ 
come  concerned  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  labor  congress  and 
had  hurried  representatives  in  to  control  decisions.  It  had 
been  rumored  that  a  new  secret  organization,  a  rival  to  the 
K.  of  L.,  was  to  be  formed. 

After  appointing  a  Committee  on  Permanent  Organiza¬ 
tion  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  each  state  represented, 
the  first  day’s  session  ended.  That  evening  I  attended  a 
mass  meeting  addressed  by  a  greenbacker  named  Taylor, 
familiarly  known  as  “Beeswax.”  The  greenback  movement 
was  strong  at  that  time  as  a  protest  against  the  sound  money 
principles  of  John  Sherman.  After  the  meeting,  James 
Lynch  and  several  others  came  up  to  me  and  congratulated 
me.  “What  for?”  I  asked.  Then  they  told  me  the  com- 
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mittee  would  recommend  me  for  permanent  president  in 
its  report  the  next  day.  Of  course,  I  felt  gratified  and 
expressed  my  appreciation. 

However,  the  morning  brought  another  surprise.  The 
morning  paper  contained  an  attack  upon  me,  calling  me 
a  Socialist  and  declaring  that  as  a  Socialist  I  would  either 
“control  or  ruin”  the  congress.  I  was  told  by  friends  that 
after  the  committee  had  formulated  its  report  a  minority 
who  wished  to  keep  control  of  the  organization  in  the 
Middle  West  met,  suggested  an  increased  number  of  offi¬ 
cers  and  secured  enough  backing  to  draft  a  minority  report. 
The  minority  recommended  Richard  Powers  of  the  Lake 
Seamen’s  Union,  Chicago,  for  president.  They  also  secured 
the  publication  of  the  slander  stigmatizing  me  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Socialist  “rule  or  ruin”  element.  I  carried 
the  'Pittsburgh  Commercial  Gazette  into  the  convention 
hall  and  secured  the  floor  to  make  personal  explanations. 
After  reading  the  newspaper  report,  I  declared  it  false 
and  stated  that  I  had  never  at  any  time  been  affiliated  with 
any  Socialist  organization,  and  that  I  was  present  as  a  labor 
delegate  and  not  as  the  representative  of  any  faction  or 
clique. 

My  friend  James  Lynch  stated  that  in  justice  to  me 
he  wished  the  congress  to  understand  that  because  of  his 
belief  in  my  ability  and  strict  unionism  he  had  urged  my 
selection  as  permanent  president  without  my  consent  or 
knowledge,  and  that  all  members  of  the  committee  had 
voted  for  me. 

The  slander  was  designed  to  discredit  me,  for  I  was 
little  known  outside  New  York,  but  there  at  least  I  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  trade  union  leaders.  I  had  always 
freely  sought  information  from  whatever  source  it  could  be 
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gained,  whether  Socialist  or  non-Socialist.  In  those  early 
days  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  people  had  grasped  the 
concept  that  economic  organization  and  control  over  eco¬ 
nomic  power  were  the  fulcrum  which  made  possible  in¬ 
fluence  and  power  in  all  other  fields.  Control  over  the  basic 
things  of  life  gives  power  that  may  be  used  for  good  in 
every  relationship  of  life.  This  fundamental  concept  upon 
which  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  later  developed  was  at  that  time 
not  formulated  in  men’s  minds,  and  the  lines  between  So¬ 
cialists  and  trade  unionists  were  very  blurred. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  and  the 
minority  report  were  then  submitted  and  both  laid  on  the 
table.  The  following  nominations  were  then  made  from 
the  floor  for  permanent  president:  John  Jarrett,  Richard 
Powers,  and  Samuel  Gompers.  Anxious  that  my  motives 
might  not  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued,  I  declined  the 
nomination  for  president  in  favor  of  John  Jarrett.  Mr. 
Powers  followed  me  in  declining  and  Mr.  Jarrett  was 
elected  by  acclamation.  Powers  and  I  were  elected  vice- 
presidents.  Chairman  Jarrett  appointed  the  following 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Organization:  Gompers,  Brandt, 
Howard,  Somers,  and  Lynch.  We  reported  proposing  that 
the  name  of  the  new  association  be  Federation  of  Organized 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Canada.  Those  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Terre 
Haute  conference  to  make  preliminary  plans  had  been 
greatly  influenced  by  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress. 
In  truth,  that  movement  was  the  only  one  with  traditions 
and  historical  development.  During  the  sessions  Brandt 
introduced  a  resolution  instructing  the  officers  of  our  new 
organization  to  get  in  touch  with  Henry  Broadhurst  and 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  is  significant  that  the 
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thirteen  declarations  and  the  four  supplementary  resolu¬ 
tions  constituting  the  platform  adopted  proposed  industrial 
betterment  by  legislation.  The  influence  of  the  political  na¬ 
ture  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress  is  shown  in  para¬ 
graph  8  of  our  Standing  Orders:  “No  paper  shall  be  read 
except  those  which  are  required  for  legislative  purposes.” 
We  foolishly  fancied  that  papers  in  defense  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  were  unnecessary  because  the  principles  were  so  well 
known  and  so  generally  approved  that  they  needed  no  dis¬ 
cussion.  Little  did  that  congress  realize  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  work  of  the  labor  movement  was  to  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  trade  unionism — 
the  understanding  and  the  use  of  economic  power. 

However,  three  of  the  four  objects  of  the  Federation 
enumerated  in  Article  11,  outlined  action  in  the  economic 
field — the  encouragement  and  formation  of  trades  and 
labor  unions,  of  trade  and  labor  assemblies  or  councils,  and 
of  national  and  International  trade  unions.  This  is  the 
field  that,  when  developed  later,  made  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
the  most  powerful  economic  organization  of  the  world. 

Another  important  decision  prescribed  representation 
by  national  or  International  organizations  when  such 
existed.  This  provision  was  basic  in  developing  regu¬ 
larity  and  responsibility.  During  discussion  of  this  section 
Mr.  Rankin  raised  the  question  whether  delegates  should  be 
chosen  by  local  unions  or  Internationals.  Delegate  Cum¬ 
mings  of  Massachusetts  objected  to  indirect  choice  of  dele¬ 
gates,  on  the  ground  that  it  placed  the  law-making  power 
too  far  distant  from  the  workers.  He  stated  that  he  had 
known  bodies  of  select  delegates  who  like  “demagogians” 
when  elected,  did  as  they  pleased.  He  wanted  selections 
given  to  the  rank  and  file,  giving  every  state  full  and  fair 
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representation.  I  rose  in  protest  against  this  unwarranted 
criticism  of  the  delegate  system  in  general  use  and  declared 
that  I  had  been  a  member  of  such  bodies  and  knew  them 
to  have  rendered  conscientious  and  responsible  service.  I 
objected  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  committee’s 
report  because  under  that  rule  every  national  congress 
would  be  controlled  by  the  delegates  from  the  locality. 
Such  local  control  would  destroy  the  national  representa¬ 
tive  character  of  the  Federation.  The  issue  was  finally 
decided  that  the  basic  representation  should  be  from  na¬ 
tional  and  international  unions  and  that  local  trade  as¬ 
semblies  or  councils  be  allowed  one  delegate  each. 

Our  report  provided  for  a  Legislative  Committee  of  five 
members  to  act  as  the  executive  officers  of  the  new  Federa¬ 
tion,  and  for  revenues  to  be  derived  from  a  per  capita 
tax  of  three  cents  per  member  annually  from  trade  and 
labor  unions. 

The  Committee  on  Platform  proposed  legislation 
needed  to  protect  wage-earners.  That  report  shows  so  con¬ 
cretely  what  was  in  the  minds  of  labor  men  of  that  day, 
that  I  wish  to  enumerate  the  subjects: 

Compulsory  education  laws. 

Prohibition  of  labor  of  children  under  fourteen  years. 

Licensing  of  stationary  engineers. 

Sanitation  and  safety  provisions  for  factories. 

Uniform  apprentice  laws. 

National  eight-hour  law. 

Prohibition  of  contract  convict  labor. 

Law  prohibiting  the  order  or  truck  system  of  wage  payment. 

Law  making  wages  a  first  lien  upon  the  product  of  labor. 

Repeal  of  all  conspiracy  law. 

National  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Protection  of  American  industry  against  cheap  foreign  labor. 

Laws  prohibiting  importation  of  foreign  workers  under  contract. 

Chinese  exclusion. 
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The  mere  enumeration  of  these  objectives  indicates  the 
scope  of  the  work  awaiting  a  national  organization  in  that 
pioneer  period  of  industrialism  which  brought  new  prob¬ 
lems  in  human  relations  in  industry  and  therefore  in 
society. 

When  the  convention  considered  proposed  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  children,  Richard  Powers  declared 
in  his  stentorian  voice,  “I  want  this  plank  to  go  through 
with  all  the  force  that  can  be  given  it.”  He  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  all.  It  was  a  subject  that  had  a  very  close 
appeal  to  me  and  I  told  the  conference  some  of  the  terrible 
things  I  had  seen  when  I  made  my  investigation  of  tene¬ 
ment-house  cigar  manufacturing.  Following  is  the  gist 
of  what  I  said:  While  making  the  house-to-house  canvass 
I  saw  scenes  that  sickened  me.  Little  children,  six,  seven, 
and  eight  years  of  age  were  seated  in  the  middle  of  a  room 
on  the  floor,  in  all  the  dirt  and  dust,  stripping  tobacco. 
Little  pale-faced  children,  with  a  look  of  care  upon  their 
faces,  toiled  with  their  tiny  hands  from  dawn  till  dark  and 
even  late  into  the  night,  to  help  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  I  asked  the  children  how  long  they  worked,  but  they 
did  not  or  could  not  understand.  In  the  simplest  way  I 
talked  to  them,  and  learned  that  they  began  before  day¬ 
light  and  worked  till  long  after  dark.  Often  they  would  be 
overcome  with  weariness  and  want  of  sleep,  and  fall  over 
upon  the  tobacco  heap.  “Shame  upon  such  crimes,”  I  de¬ 
clared,  “shame  upon  us  if  we  do  not  raise  our  voices  against 
them.”  The  resolution  passed  unanimously. 

A  resolution  urging  Congress  to  enact  legislation  to 
establish  governmental  control  over  lines  of  communication 
and  transportation  in  order  to  secure  moderate,  fair,  and 
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uniform  passenger  and  freight  rates,  was  held  by  Chair¬ 
man  Jarrett  to  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
gress. 

The  dissension  that  can  be  created  by  the  introduction 
of  partisan  politics  in  a  labor  organization  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  heated  discussion  that  occurred  on  a  proposal 
to  endorse  a  policy  of  protection  for  United  States  indus¬ 
tries.  The  East  and  the  West  followed  lines  of  divergent 
interests — one  group  felt  the  need  of  protection,  the  other 
did  not  and  believed  in  free  trade.  The  issue  was  then 
acute  in  the  steel  industry.  Mr.  Jarrett  declared  he  wanted 
the  issue  settled  then  and  there.  He  wanted  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  labor  congress  on  Tariff.  He  asked  if  the  dele¬ 
gates  wanted  the  wages  of  workingmen  dragged  down; 
if  they  wanted  foreign  cheaply-produced  articles  imported 
to  compete  with  home  manufacturers?  Jarrett  declared 
his  willingness  to  debate  the  protective  issue  with  anyone — 
and  that  was  no  idle  declaration  for  I  heard  him  debate 
the  question  with  Henry  George  in  a  most  able  manner. 
The  debate  in  our  congress  was  heated  and  excitement  ran 
high.  Only  by  repeatedly  banging  the  gavel  did  the  chair¬ 
man  secure  order  to  take  a  vote.  The  protective  resolution 
was  adopted.  However,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  when 
the  Tariff  declaration  was  repealed  at  Cleveland  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  withdrew  from 
the  Federation. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  congress,  Charles  Burgman  pre¬ 
sented  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  showing  the  need 
of  prohibiting  importation  of  Chinese  coolies.  The  Pacific 
Coast  Trades  and  Labor  Union  of  San  Francisco  sent  him 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Congress  to  present  their  most  urgent 
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difficulty.  A  declaration  demanding  Chinese  exclusion  was 
adopted  by  the  congress.  The  Federation  in  1881  was  the 
first  national  organization  which  demanded  the  exclusion 
of  coolies  from  the  United  States.  The  convention  elected 
the  following  Legislative  Committee:  Samuel  Gompers, 
Alexander  Rankin,  Richard  Powers,  and  C.  F.  Burgman, 
with  W.  H.  Foster,  secretary,  ex-officio  member  of  the 
committee. 

On  the  day  following  the  adjournment  of  the  congress, 
this  committee  met  in  the  St.  Clair  Flotel  ready  to  begin 
the  work  necessary  to  put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  the 
Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  We  elected  the 
following  officers:  Richard  Powers,  chairman;  Samuel 
Gompers,  first  vice-president;  Charles  Burgman,  second 
vice-president.  The  committee  adopted  a  seal  for  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  design  on  the  seal  (hands  clasped  around  a 
globe  with  the  motto  “Labor  Omnia  Vincit”)  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  the  labor  movement  from  that  time. 

In  order  that  the  work  accomplished  at  the  Pittsburgh 
conference  should  be  brought  to  general  attention,  Rankin 
and  I  were  asked  to  draw  up  a  circular  setting  forth  our 
aims  and  purposes.  It  was  the  first  circular  sent  by  our 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  and  was  signed  by  all  of  us. 
The  circular  was  an  appeal  to  the  trade  and  labor  unions 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  ratification  of  the 
work  of  the  Pittsburgh  Congress  for  co-operation  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  following  business  details  show  how  small  was  the 
beginning  from  which  the  present  organization  grew:  the 
treasurer  was  required  to  give  a  bond  of  $1000  and  the 
secretary  one  of  $500.  The  secretary  was  authorized  to 
keep  on  hand  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50.  The  Legislative 
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Committee  were  authorized  to  vote  upon  urgent  matters 
by  half-rate  telegrams.  The  secretary’s  compensation  was 
fixed  at  $3  per  day  for  time  actually  devoted  to  official 
duty ;  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  were  also  allowed.  The 
same  provision  was  made  for  the  Legislative  Committee. 
The  secretary  was  authorized  to  purchase  1000  letterheads 
for  himself  and  the  treasurer,  and  250  each  for  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee. 

With  no  provision  for  a  central  office,  there  was  grave 
danger  that  the  organization  would  have  no  real  existence, 
influence,  or  even  records.  I  suggested  that  each  member  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  purchase  a  blank  book  in  which 
to  record  all  official  acts  and  also  that  each  write  to  the 
secretary  at  least  once  a  month. 

Significant  of  past  experience  was  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  which  I  proposed  and  which  was  adopted  by  our 
committee : 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Committee  that  no  member 
thereof  should  publicly  advocate  the  claims  of  any  of  the  political 
parties;  but  this  should  not  preclude  the  advocacy  to  office  of  a  man 
who  is  pledged  purely  and  directly  to  labor  measures. 

This  resolution  reflected  the  conviction  of  our  No.  10 
Stanton  Street  group.  We  believed  we  ought  to  concentrate 
on  the  development  of  economic  power  and  that  political 
discussion  would  dissipate  energy.  Labor  organizations 
had  been  the  victims  of  so  much  political  trickery  that  we 
felt  the  only  way  to  keep  this  new  organization  free  from 
taint  was  to  exclude  all  political  partisan  action.  We  were 
then  in  the  midst  of  the  greenback  reform.  Reform  parties, 
because  they  had  humanitarian  purposes,  felt  they  had  a 
claim  on  the  labor  movement  that  should  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  economic  ends.  Through  the  first  part  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  were  scattered  the  wrecks  of  prom¬ 
ising  labor  organizations,  destroyed  by  the  disrupting 
wrangles  of  partisan  politics  and  zeal  for  office-holding. 

My  own  mind  was  firmly  convinced  that  progress  for 
labor  must  come  through  economic  agencies.  I  did  not  then 
have  a  clear  idea  of  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  I  sensed 
the  fundamental  principles  and  appreciated  the  dangers 
that  lay  in  partisan  methods. 

This  resolution  was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  would  guard  our  new  Federation 
against  partisan  entanglements  and  that  we  would  not  use 
our  positions  for  personal  political  gains.  Even  while  the 
first  congress  was  in  session,  the  greenback  faction  had  been 
trying  to  fasten  itself  on  the  new  organization. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  had  to  work  out 
its  own  philosophy,  technique,  and  language.  What  has 
been  developed  is  different  from  that  of  any  other  country. 
It  was  my  purpose  to  bring  into  it  the  sentiment  that  was 
so  completely  lacking  in  the  British  trade  unions.  I  strove 
to  make  the  American  movement  practical,  deep-rooted  in 
sympathy  and  sentiment.  I  refused  to  concede  one  single 
inch  of  labor  activity  to  any  other  movement.  I  held  that 
the  trade  union  was  capable  of  all  manner  of  diverse  ser¬ 
vices  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  creating  separate  or¬ 
ganizations  for  different  fields  of  interests — for  such  sepa¬ 
ration  would  only  diffuse  the  power  of  labor. 

The  Federation  launched  at  Pittsburgh  had  no  full-time 
executive,  no  headquarters,  and  very  little  money.  Its 
future  was  dependent  upon  individual  effort.  Each  dele¬ 
gate  who  participated  in  the  congress  was  expected  to 
make  a  report  to  the  organization  he  represented  and 
do  what  he  could  do  help  carry  out  the  program  upon  which 
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we  had  agreed.  Those  of  us  from  New  York  went  home 
aglow  with  desire  to  bring  all  organizations  into  the  new 
endeavor.  We  made  our  report  to  the  Amalgamated  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  which  was  the  clearing  house  for  trade 
union  activity  in  New  York  City.  James  Lynch  was  presi¬ 
dent  for  that  year.  Kenneth  MacKenzie  was  vice-president 
and  Strasser  one  of  the  trustees. 

We  secured  from  Secretary  Foster  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  conference  and  were 
doing  our  part  to  help  establish  the  federation  idea.  Her¬ 
mann  Gudstadt  and  I  served  on  the  committee  for  this 
work. 

During  the  year,  correspondence  between  the  members 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Federation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desultory  and  we  had  no  meetings.  Printing  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  congress  almost  bankrupted  the 
organization.  We  sent  a  long  letter  to  Speaker  Keifer 
suggesting  names  of  men  labor  would  like  to  see  on  con¬ 
gressional  committees  concerned  with  labor  matters. 

Work  of  organization  and  all  other  activities  were  re¬ 
stricted  by  limited  funds.  But  every  organization  that 
grows  to  real  service  is  the  product  of  insight  and  faith  of 
the  few  who  give  devoted  service.  Secretary  Foster  sent 
out  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  circular  drafted  by  our 
Legislative  Committee  which  served  to  keep  the  idea  of 
federation  alive.  The  funds  raised  by  the  secretary  during 
that  year  were  less  than  $350. 

W.  J.  Cannon  and  I  represented  the  International  Cigar- 
makers’  Union  in  the  second  congress  held  in  Cleveland, 
beginning  November  1,  1882. 

It  was  a  small  group  of  men  who  convened  in  Schloss 
Hall.  The  Legislative  Committee  served  as  the  Committee 
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on  Credentials.  There  were  seventeen  delegates  present. 
Eight  national  trade  organizations  were  represented.  The 
contrast  between  this  handful  and  the  crowd  of  the  year 
previous  was  striking.  It  was  significant  there  were  no 
representatives  of  Knights  of  Labor.  That  second  meeting 
was  an  inspiration  for  those  of  us  present.  We  were  just 
trade  unionists  met  to  counsel  one  with  another  how  to 
meet  our  trade  and  labor  problems  through  trade  union 
activity.  Samuel  J.  Leffingwell  was  elected  to  preside  over 
the  congress;  I,  vice-president;  Thomas  H.  Murch,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  only  important  instance  of  the  preparation  of 
a  formal  paper  as  provided  by  the  rules  adopted  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  Frank  K.  Foster’s  paper  on  “Free  Trade  vs. 
Protection”  read  to  that  second  congress.  In  his  remarks 
Foster  declared  that  strikes  are  always  a  loss  to  the  worker 
— a  statement  to  which  I  took  exception.  While  giving 
Foster’s  interesting  paper  the  word  of  praise  to  which  it 
was  entitled,  we  declined  to  commit  our  Federation  to  a 
free  trades  policy  as  against  protection.  In  order  that  the 
Federation  should  not  stand  committed  to  either  policy, 
we  repealed  the  declaration  of  Pittsburgh  and  thence  for¬ 
ward  our  Federation  remained  neutral  upon  this  contro¬ 
versial  question. 

Hugo  Miller  came  to  that  convention  as  a  delegate  from 
the  German-American  Typographia.  He  was  made  Ger¬ 
man  secretary  responsible  for  the  publication  of  proceedings 
in  German — a  position  he  held  until  after  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation  in  1886.  This  arrangement  made  it 
possible  to  get  trade  union  literature  into  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  German  workers  then  flocking  to  this  country. 
Many  of  these  were  socialistic  with  little  conception  of  the 
economic  movement.  There  were  German  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  industrial  centers. 
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I  knew  Miller  very  well  from  our  New  York  work. 
He  was  at  the  time  a  constructive  trade  unionist  and  only 
lost  direction  when  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Socialists 
after  his  office  was  moved  to  Indianapolis.  I  arbitrated  a 
dispute  between  his  men  and  the  Philadelphia  Tageblatt. 
The  printer  refused  to  set  up  an  article  in  that  paper.  I 
denied  his  right  notwithstanding  the  article  was  an  attack 
upon  his  union  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  freedom  of  expression  through  the  press. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Cleveland  Congress  a  new  note 
was  introduced  by  a  letter  from  P.  J.  McGuire.  In  1881, 
just  after  he  organized  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car¬ 
penters,  he  went  to  Europe  to  attend  the  International 
Workingmen’s  Congress.  I  urged  him  not  to  go  for  I  feared 
his  new  organization  would  wither  in  his  absence.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  my  fears  were  not  realized.  McGuire  had  in  mind 
that  the  Federation  had  been  modeled  after  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  that  its  permanent  officials  consti¬ 
tuted  a  Legislative  Committee,  and  that  practically  all  mat¬ 
ters  coming  to  the  body  for  consideration  were  political  in 
character.  Fearful  lest  the  original  idea — a  federation  of 
trade  unions — should  be  wholly  lost,  he  sent  an  able  letter 
of  counsel  pointing  out  the  need  and  the  possibilities  of 
federated  action  in  the  industrial  field,  national  and  inter¬ 
national.  He  declared:  “We  want  an  enactment  by  the 
workmen  themselves  that  on  a  given  day  eight  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day’s  work  and  that  they  themselves  will  en¬ 
force.” 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman 
for  the  following  year  consisted  of :  President,  Samuel 
Gompers,  Richard  Powers,  Gabriel  Edmonston,  Robert 
Howard,  and  W.  H.  Foster.  Thus  began  my  first  service 
as  leader  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
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In  order  to  function  within  our  very  limited  resources, 
we  requested  the  Federation  of  Trades  Unions  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  represent  us  in  presenting  data  and  sta¬ 
tistics  for  congressional  consideration.  However,  we  care¬ 
fully  impressed  upon  them  that  they  were  not  to  institute 
measures. 

The  next  congress  of  the  Federation  met  in  New  York 
in  August,  1883.  As  I  was  chairman  and  New  York  was 
my  home  town,  the  responsibility  of  preparing  for  that 
meeting  fell  upon  me.  I  was  in  touch  with  Senator  Henry 
W.  Blair,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  which  had  been  directed  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  industrial  conditions.  When  I  informed  the  Senator 
of  the  coming  convention,  he  decided  to  bring  his  committee 
to  New  York  at  that  time.  It  so  happened  that  just  previ¬ 
ous  to  our  convention  the  telegraph  operators  of  the 
Western  Union  went  on  strike.  The  strike  interrupted  all 
business  intercourse.  Arbitrary  treatment,  low  wages,  and 
a  black-listing  system  were  the  chief  causes.  The  Senate 
Committee  began  an  investigation  of  working  conditions  in 
the  telegraph  industry  as  well  as  the  tenement  houses  of 
New  York.  I  had  already  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  Washington  and  was  the  first  trade  unionist  to  go  before 
the  committee  in  the  New  York  hearings.  Two  hearings 
were  accorded  me  in  the  first  of  which  I  described  conditions 
in  the  principal  trades  and  callings  in  and  about  New  York 
of  which  I  had  personal  knowledge  and  the  other  in  which 
I  dealt  with  labor  conditions  generally. 

Senator  Blair  asked  me  to  assist  his  committee  in  getting 
in  touch  with  delegates  to  the  labor  congress.  Some  of  the 
delegates  came  to  New  York  in  advance  of  the  sessions  of 
the  congress  and  I  arranged  for  them  to  go  before  the  com- 
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mittee.  We  were  anxious  to  make  the  information  before 
the  Senators  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  labor  in  the 
United  States. 

There  were  about  twenty-five  delegates  present  when  I 
called  the  congress  to  order.  I  was  elected  by  acclamation 
president  of  the  gathering  and  I  outlined  the  situation  with 
which  we  had  to  deal  thus:  “The  object  of  the  assembly 
of  the  delegates  is  to  discuss  grievances  and  hardships  work¬ 
ingmen  are  called  on  to  endure  from  time  to  time  in  their 
respective  trades.  Employes  are  attacked  by  employers 
who  would  subjugate  the  workingmen  and  prevent  them 
from  organizing  for  mutual  protection.  In  this  city  there 
is  a  recent  instance  in  point  wherein  a  vast  corporation  has 
tried  to  crush  out  their  employes’  hopes.  The  corporation’s 
motto,  with  reference  to  their  workingmen,  is  ‘One  man  is 
no  man.’  The  time  fast  approaches  when  workingmen  will 
be  required  to  determine  what  rights  and  liberties  they 
really  have.  Employers  not  only  try  to  crush  the  manhood 
of  the  employes,  but  they  also  use  their  vast  wealth  to  take 
away  their  independence.  The  strong  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  on  their  side  and  against  us.  The  police  and  the 
military  are  used  against  labor  and  even  the  good  will  of 
order-loving  citizens  is  employed  to  crush  us.  We  do  not 
receive  a  legal  right  to  exercise  our  whole  efforts  to  unite. 
Federal  and  state  laws  deny  us  the  right  to  unite. 
They  protect  employers  and  their  ill-gotten  gains.  When 
labor  asks  for  protection,  there  is  no  response  from  the 
legislators  in  Washington  or  at  the  state  capitals  where 
their  interests  are  presumably  attended  to.  When  the  na¬ 
tional  eight-hour  law  was  passed,  it  was  at  first  obeyed  in 
the  spirit  of  its  designer,  but  when  trouble  came  to  the 
government  in  consequence  of  obeying  the  law,  then  it  was 
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broken  by  the  government  both  in  spirit  and  in  form.  Now 
that  labor  is  arousing  and  realizing  its  strength,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  disposed  to  enforce  this  law.  It  is  furthermore 
absolutely  necessary  that  both  national  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  should  adopt  a  law  by  which  labor,  when  employed 
and  meeting  with  accident,  or  injury,  caused  by  employes, 
shall  be  recompensed  by  employers. 

“Children  of  employes  should  be  kept  from  factories, 
workhouses,  and  mines.  Our  children  should  be  superior 
to  the  present  generation.  A  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
should  also  be  organized  in  order  that  legislators  who  now 
plead  ignorance  and  fail  to  represent  workingmen  may  have 
a  headquarters  for  obtaining  information  and  be  unable 
longer  to  plead  ignorance.” 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  showed  how 
inadequate  our  organization  was  to  meet  our  needs.  With 
no  directing  executive  the  work  was  sporadic,  depending 
upon  the  interest  and  opportunities  of  individuals.  The 
results  were  chiefly  by-products  of  activity  by  other  organi¬ 
zations  and  not  the  initiation  of  an  organization  caring  for 
the  interests  of  labor  as  a  whole.  Our  efforts  to  secure  the 
affiliation  of  other  national  trade  organizations  had  not 
been  successful.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ing  Orders  dealt  with  the  problem  of  relations  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  recommended  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  other  kindred  organizations  with  a  view  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  unification  of  the  working  people  of  the  country.  I 
suggested  as  a  substitute  the  Legislative  Committee  get  in 
touch  with  the  proper  officers  of  national  and  international 
unions  in  order  to  ascertain  their  views  upon  unification 
and  make  a  report.  My  suggestion  was  adopted. 
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Senator  Blair  sent  word  through  me  to  the  congress  that 
the  committee  was  very  anxious  to  interview  all  our  dele¬ 
gates  and  asked  for  the  assurance  of  co-operation  without 
an  official  subpoena.  We  arranged  for  the  desired  number 
of  witnesses  to  go  before  the  committee  daily  and  for  the 
co-operation  of  the  Federation  with  the  Senate  committee. 

As  the  delegates  to  the  convention  had  little  money  for 
expenses,  the  New  York  labor  movement  wanted  to  provide 
as  much  entertainment  as  we  could  so  that  there  might  also 
be  an  opportunity  for  informal  intercourse  and  those  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  that  give  inspiration  for  future  work.  Upon 
me  had  devolved  responsibility  for  this  difficult  task — for 
we  also  were  poor.  However,  for  the  evening  of  our  third 
day’s  work  we  had  arranged  a  very  charming  summer  night 
festival  in  the  Empire  Coliseum  in  Jones’  Woods.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  delegates  we  had  invited  other  guests  who,  with 
the  labor  movement  of  the  vicinity,  constituted  about  six 
hundred  persons. 

Next  year  I  was  elected  a  delegate  from  the  cigarmak- 
ers’  union  to  the  fourth  congress  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions  which  met  in  Chicago  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1884,  but  owing  to  the  very  serious  illness  of  my  wife 
and  two  of  our  children,  at  the  last  minute  I  was  prevented 
from  going.  That  is  the  only  annual  meeting  of  our  Federa¬ 
tion  during  its  forty-three  years  of  existence  that  I  did  not 
attend,  but  I  contributed  in  the  form  of  communications 
and  suggestions — one  of  which  was  the  result  of  conferences 
with  Gabriel  Edmonston  and  which  he  presented  to  the 
convention — that  is,  the  inauguration  of  a  movement  for 
the  simultaneous  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  workday 
May  1,  1886. 

For  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the  Federation 
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I  was  not  elected  to  an  executive  office  that  year.  The 
following  year,  however,  I  attended  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  stopped 
at  the  Keystone.  Martin  A.  Foran  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  welcomed  the  delegates.  Foran  was  a  cooper 
who  helped  to  organize  his  tradesmen  into  an  international 
union  and  served  as  their  International  president. 

There  was  only  a  handful  of  us  who  met  in  the  Grand 
Army  Hall  and  after  we  borrowed  desks  and  chairs  from 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith  of  the  Women’s  Industrial  League 
we  settled  down  to  work.  We  proceeded  in  the  usual 
way  by  resolutions  and  reports. 

I  joined  with  Hugo  Miller  in  proposing  that  the  United 
States  be  urged  to  join  in  a  conference  of  nations  to  con¬ 
sider  an  international  agreement  proposed  by  Switzerland 
for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  working 
people,  the  regulation  of  female  and  child  labor  and  factory 
inspection  and  other  measures  tending  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  That  resolu¬ 
tion  contained  the  germ  of  an  idea  that  years  afterward  I 
helped  to  formulate  and  have  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

I  felt  that  one  great  hindrance  to  progress  which  the 
Federation  had  to  overcome  was  the  absence  of  an  official 
organ  through  which  it  could  express  its  views  and  purposes. 
Several  of  the  trade  journals  such  as  the  Cigarmakers’,  the 
Carpenters’,  the  Granite  Cutters’,  gladly  published  official 
communications  and  notices  from  the  Federation,  but  that 
did  not  render  the  educational  service  necessary  to  acquaint 
all  labor  organizations  with  its  activity  and  thereby  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  a  strong  federated  organization. 
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Another  resolution  which  I  introduced  and  in  which  I 
have  always  taken  considerable  pride  was  one  urging  and 
advising  working  women  to  protect  themselves  by  organiz¬ 
ing  in  unions  of  their  trades.  Women  industrial  workers 
were  steadily  increasing  and  I  felt  it  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  labor  movement  to  take  constructive  action  early. 

We  all  felt  that  the  Federation  had  not  become  the 
organization  that  was  urgently  needed  and  several  plans 
were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  it.  Of 
course,  money  was  indispensable  to  that  end  and  we  asked 
all  organizations  to  contribute  what  they  could.  We  pro¬ 
posed  that  a  representative  of  the  Federation  visit  various 
labor  conventions  in  order  to  secure  new  affiliations. 

There  was  vividly  etched  on  my  mind  long  after¬ 
wards  the  sorrowful  picture  of  the  last  election  of  William 
Foster  by  the  Federation.  He  was  then  obviously  in  the 
critical  stages  of  consumption.  With  flushed  cheeks  and 
hollow,  strained  voice  he  thanked  the  congress  for  the  honor 
and  expressed  his  desire  to  die  in  the  harness.  In  the  solemn 
quiet  that  followed  we  realized  that  next  year  he  would  not 
be  among  us.  And  he  was  not.  The  Federation  congress 
authorized  an  appeal  for  funds  for  the  eight-hour  day  to 
carry  out  the  declarations  of  the  1884  convention  for  an 
eight-hour  day  May  1,  1886. 

One  very  pleasurable  incident  in  connection  with  this 
trip  to  Washington  was  my  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
upon  the  invitation  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner. 
Wright  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  where  he  succeeded  General  Oliver.  My 
contributions  to  the  New  York  Bureau  made  me  very  glad 
to  talk  over  plans  and  methods  with  Colonel  Wright  whom 
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I  had  known  for  several  years.  But  not  the  smallest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  pleasure  of  that  Washington  congress  was 
the  fact  that  it  was  oyster  season  and  near  by  the  hotel 
was  a  well-known  restaurant  (Harvey’s)  that  served  the 
finest  oysters  that  could  be  had.  I  ate  oysters  every  day. 
This  was  the  last  real  congress  of  the  old  Federation. 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  FIGHT  TO  THE  FINISH 

New  Year’s  Day,  1886,  dawned  on  the  beginning  of 
a  momentous  struggle  in  the  history  of  American  trade 
unionism — a  struggle  fateful  for  the  cigarmakers’  inter¬ 
national  as  well  as  the  national  labor  movement.  The 
United  Cigar  Manufacturers’  Association  posted  a  new  bill 
of  prices  for  sixteen  factories  which  reduced  wages  from 
$1  to  $3  per  thousand  cigars  on  work  done  in  factories 
and  from  50  cents  to  $1  on  tenement  work.  The  United  As¬ 
sociation  represented  tenement  cigar  production.  We 
knew  that  if  this  new  regulation  were  enforced,  cigar  manu¬ 
facturing  would  become  a  tenement  industry. 

The  new  price  list  was  nominally  a  movement  for  uni¬ 
formity — but  it  was  a  leveling  downward.  The  proposed 
equalization  worked  out  like  this:  in  the  four  high-priced 
shops  the  wage  decreases  under  the  equalization  would  be 
$84,000.  In  the  five  medium-priced  shops  there  would  be 
no  change ;  in  the  low-priced  shops  the  wage  increase  would 
be  $6,068.  The  equalization  would  net  the  employers  $77,- 
940  weekly.  We  published  their  figures. 

We  called  a  mass  meeting  of  the  five  cigarmakers’ 
unions  belonging  to  the  International  which  decided  to  ask 
approval  to  strike,  meanwhile,  of  course,  remaining  at  work 
as  our  constitution  provided.  Shop  meetings  were  held,  but 
no  action  was  taken  pending  strike  approval.  Our  strategy 
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was  to  concentrate  onr  efforts  by  calling  a  strike  in  one 
shop  at  a  time.  We  realized  a  fierce  fight  was  coming,  and 
we  knew  that  the  fight  would  determine  whether  or  not 
our  trade  was  to  be  forced  into  tenements.  New  York 
shops  were  the  key  to  the  cigar  industry  of  the  country  and 
two-thirds  of  the  cigars  made  in  New  York  were  tenement 
products.  The  percentage  of  tenement  work  had  been 
steadily  growing  with  every  check  the  courts  gave  to  our 
efforts  to  abolish  by  law  tenement  cigar  production.  The 
secession  situation  described  in  a  preceding  chapter  was  a 
potential  danger.  A  large  group  of  these  “progressives” 
under  the  leadership  of  Fred  Haller  had  rejoined  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  arrangements  were  under  way  to  adjust  the 
whole  problem.  But  the  situation  was  so  delicate  that  in¬ 
trigue  could  readily  find  an  opportunity  and  we  had  reason 
to  distrust  the  Knights  of  Labor  group  then  strong  in  New 
York.  When  strike  approval  was  given  us,  we  asked  the 
Progressive  Union  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  us.  It  was  agreed  that  neither  organization  would 
enter  into  conference  with  employers  without  inviting  the 
other  to  be  represented.  The  tenement-house  workers  too 
held  a  delegate  meeting  and  selected  a  representative  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Progressive  Pinion,  then  one  of  the  foremost  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  Central  Labor  Union,  a  central  body 
organized  and  controlled  by  the  K.  of  L.,  asked  that  body  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  assist  the  “progressive”  cigarmakers. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  labor  situation  in  New  York  is 
necessary  to  interpret  the  conditions  we  had  to  meet.  The 
K.  of  L.  in  New  York  City  were  organized  in  local 
assemblies  which  sent  representatives  to  a  delegate  body 
called  D.A.  49.  This  body  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
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assemblies  and  its  executives  had  authority  to  supersede 
local  assembly  officials  at  any  time.  Many  workers  in 
addition  to  belonging  to  the  union  of  their  trade  belonged 
also  to  a  local  assembly  which,  of  course,  had  a  membership 
of  mixed  trades. 

The  C.  L.  U.  from  the  beginning  had  been  hostile  to 
Union  No.  144  and  the  trade  union  movement.  We  first 
clashed  because  it  was  a  central  body  dual  to  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Trade  and  Labor  Union.  The  Amalgamated  sent 
representatives  to  attend  meetings  in  which  the  C.  L.  U. 
was  organized  and  pointed  out  the  confusion  that  would 
result  from  a  dual  movement  and  for  months  maintained 
a  committee  to  try  to  work  out  an  adjustment.  I  was  on 
that  committee. 

Despite  our  protests,  the  C.  L.  U.  was  launched  and 
as  often  happens  declared  itself  progressive  and  the  older 
body  reactionary.  It  accepted  delegates  from  trade  unions, 
K.  of  L.  assemblies,  and  open  lodges  or  societies.  It  be¬ 
came  the  champion  of  “progressive”  causes  which  all  too 
often  means  willingness  to  depart  from  policies  indicated 
by  a  fundamental  philosophy  based  on  facts.  After  a  time 
the  C.  L.  U.  completely  displaced  the  trade  union  assembly. 
It  supported  the  “progressive”  cigarmakers  or  the  dual 
union  in  their  fight  upon  our  International  union.  The 
progressives  allied  themselves  with  the  controlling  group 
within  the  C.  L.  U.,  a  Socialist  group  which  in  turn  domi¬ 
nated  D.A.  49.  It  opposed  the  affiliation  of  trade  union 
organizations  such  as  the  English-speaking  carpenters  and 
facilitated  the  admission  of  friendly  unions  when  an  im¬ 
portant  issue  was  pending.  At  one  meeting  six  unions  of 
the  United  Order  of  American  Carpenters  were  denied  rep¬ 
resentation  because  they  were  “old  fashioned”  trade  unions. 
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After  my  initiation  into  the  K.  of  L.  in  the  ’seventies, 
I  heard  of  it  now  and  then  but  never  as  a  substitute  for 
trade  unions.  With  the  ’eighties,  when  it  abandoned  com¬ 
plete  secrecy,  it  grew  much  more  rapidly.  The  secret  bodies 
which  had  numbers  to  identify  them  within  the  order 
usually  adopted  names  under  which  they  were  publicly 
known. 

When  the  charter  of  D.A.  49  was  suspended  in  1882 
by  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Order,  Strasser  and 
I  talked  over  the  situation  and  decided  that  we  ought  to 
arrange  for  direct  information  as  to  what  was  taking  place 
within  the  order.  We  then  organized  an  Assembly  of 
cigarmakers  and  got  a  charter  as  L.A.  2458  and  adopted 
the  public  name  of  Defiance  Assembly.  The  purpose  of 
our  assembly  was  obvious  in  the  name.  We  had  a  special 
charter  which  made  us  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
D.A.  49. 

In  1886  a  definite  order  went  out  from  D.A.  49  to 
make  war  on  the  International  Cigarmakers’  Unions.  It 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of  friction  developing  over 
K.  of  L.  encroachments  on  trade  union  functions.  The 
two  movements  were  inherently  different.  Trade  unions 
endeavored  to  organize  for  collective  responsibility  persons 
with  common  trade  problems.  They  sought  economic  bet¬ 
terment  in  order  to  place  in  the  hands  of  wage-earners  the 
means  to  wider  opportunities.  The  Knights  of  Labor  was 
a  social  or  fraternal  organization.  It  was  based  upon  a 
principle  of  co-operation  and  its  purpose  was  reform.  The 
K.  of  L.  prided  itself  upon  being  something  higher  and 
grander  than  a  trade  union  or  political  party.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  its  purposes  were  not  always  exemplified  through 
the  declarations  and  the  acts  of  its  members.  The  order 
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admitted  to  membership  any  person,  excluding  only  law¬ 
yers  and  saloon-keepers.  This  policy  included  employers 
among  those  eligible.  Larger  employers  gradually  with¬ 
drew  from  the  order,  but  the  small  employers  and  small 
business  men  and  politicians  remained.  The  order  was  a 
hodge-podge  with  no  basis  for  solidarity  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  comparatively  few  trade  assemblies.  The  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  inaugurated  in  1886  was  not  due  to  any  change 
of  heart  or  program,  but  solely  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  K.  of  L.  that  made  it  seem  safe 
to  put  declarations  into  effect. 

When  the  order  began  to  encroach  upon  the  economic 
field,  trouble  was  inevitable,  for  such  invasion  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  setting  up  a  dual  organization  to  perform  a  task  for 
which  they  were  entirely  unfitted.  It  was  particularly 
unfortunate  when  it  endeavored  to  conduct  strikes.  The 
K.  of  L.  was  a  highly  centralized  organization  and  this 
often  placed  decision  upon  essential  trade  policies  in  the 
hands  of  officers  outside  the  trade  concerned.  Strikes  are 
essentially  an  expression  of  collective  purpose  of  workers 
who  perform  related  services  and  who  have  the  spirit  of 
union  growing  out  of  joint  employment.  The  K.  of  L. 
never  engaged  in  any  dispute  with  employers,  large  or 
small,  but  that  they  received  the  support  of  trade  unionists 
including  myself. 

We  were  not  the  only  trade  that  had  to  defend 
itself  against  the  hostility  of  the  K.  of  L.  The  carpet 
weavers  in  Higgins’  factory,  Yonkers  and  New  York,  were 
well  organized  and  wanted  to  form  a  trade  assembly  which 
in  contrast  to  local  assemblies  consisted  of  members  from 
one  trade  only.  The  K.  of  L.  Executive  Board  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  opposed  trade  assemblies.  John  Morrison,  who 
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was  the  leader  of  the  carpet  weavers  and  a  most  ardent  K. 
of  L.,  believed  the  trade  assembly  was  better  able  to  deal 
with  economic  problems.  It  was  common  information  that 
Morrison  was  in  the  inner  circle  in  D.A.  49,  and  he  had 
influence  with  the  General  Executive  Board.  The  car¬ 
penters  in  P.  J.  McGuire’s  organization  found  their  move¬ 
ments  often  blocked  by  K.  of  L.  carpenters.  When  the 
Knights  assisted  in  strike  situations,  their  officials  super¬ 
seded  trade  union  officials  and  negotiated  settlements. 

The  garment  workers  had  a  most  tragic  experience. 
Oppressed  by  a  contract  system  which  made  their  industry 
one  of  the  sweated  trades,  they  had  with  infinite  struggle 
and  self-sacrifice  formed  a  trade  union.  When  sufficient 
strength  had  been  gathered,  the  union  struck  against  the 
skinflint  policy  which  pervaded  the  trade.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  locked  out  those  who  did  not  strike  and  then  all 
joined  together  and  doggedly  “stuck  it  out”  through  four 
weeks.  They  won  the  fight  and  trusted  the  arbitration 
committee  of  the  C.  L.  U.  to  make  an  agreement  for  them. 
That  committee  conceded  the  conditions  against  which  the 
struggle  had  been.  When  the  president  of  the  garment 
makers’  union  protested,  he  was  roughly  ordered  out  of 
the  room.  This  case  is  typical  of  the  situation. 

Our  union  deliberated  very  carefully  to  determine  the 
most  effective  plan  to  contest  the  wage  decreases  announced 
by  the  Cigar  Manufacturers’  Association.  In  accord  with 
our  last  convention  action,  Strasser  was  moving  the  Interna¬ 
tional  office  to  Buffalo,  but  he  remained  in  New  York  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  strike.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  a 
general  strike  successfully.  When  we  found  that  the  pro¬ 
gressives  were  trying  to  arouse  the  tenement  workers  to 
revolt  without  adequate  funds  to  support  the  movement, 
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we  were  apprehensive.  The  first  strike  was  called  at  Levy 
Brothers — a  large  shop  that  did  high-grade  work  where  the 
majority  of  the  workers  belonged  to  the  International. 
The  strike  was  completely  effective.  Hermann,  Haller, 
DeYoung,  and  I  constituted  the  committee  that  conferred 
with  Mr.  Levy  presenting  our  demands  and  asking  for  a 
decision.  Mr.  Levy  replied  that  their  firm  was  a  member 
of  the  Association  and  could  not  determine  trade  matters 
independently  of  the  action  of  that  Association.  In  the 
afternoon  we  were  informed  that  if  we  did  not  man  Levy’s 
shop  within  three  days  a  general  lockout  would  be  declared. 

For  some  time  the  threat  was  held  over  our  heads  by 
the  manufacturers,  that  if  there  was  a  strike  in  anv  of  the 
factories  all  the  other  manufacturers  in  the  Association 
would  enforce  a  lockout  and  close  down  their  factories. 
This  held  out  for  us  a  very  gloomy  aspect  and  kept  the 
membership  as  well  as  the  union  itself  in  a  depressed  state 
of  mind.  When  Levy  Brothers  informed  us  that  unless 
their  shop  was  manned  the  Manufacturers’  Association 
would  enforce  a  lockout  in  all  their  sixteen  factories,  it 
generated  a  thought  in  my  mind  and  it  was  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  that  I  did  not  blurt  it  out.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  arrived  at  our  headquarters,  I  unfolded  the  thought 
which  came  to  me — that  the  very  fact  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  threatening  to  lock  out  all  their  workers 
instead  of  being  a  club  over  our  heads  was  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  which  we  could  use  to  our  own  advantage.  If  the 
workmen  in  the  sixteen  factories  were  to  go  out  on  strike, 
with  our  meager  funds  we  should  find  practically  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  ’77  lockout.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  employers  declared  a  lockout,  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  concentrating  our  efforts  on  Levy  Brothers  and  the 
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two  other  factories  where  the  men  and  women  went  on 
strike  was  all  that  was  required  of  us — the  other  factories 
were  closed  against  our  people  and  the  employers  helped 
to  make  a  general  strike  effective. 

After  the  strike  and  lockout  had  been  on  for  a  few 
weeks,  the  Knights  of  Labor  gathered  enough  cigarmakers 
and  other  workmen  partially  to  man  McCoy’s  shops  and 
organized  them  in  an  assembly  of  the  K.  of  L.  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  employers  with  their  K.  of  L.  label.  Both 
these  moves  proved  their  undoing,  for  the  organized  labor 
movement  of  New  York  and  vicinity  resented  this  treason¬ 
able  act  against  the  workers.  When  the  cigarmakers  in 
other  shops  and  in  the  tenements  learned  that  it  was  the 
International  unions  making  the  fight  against  wage  reduc¬ 
tions,  they  flocked  to  our  banner  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  C.  L.  U.  and  the  K.  of  L.  were  antagonistic  to 
us.  The  people  who  had  been  inveigled  into  entering  the 
three  factories  revolted,  and  quit.  We  held  a  great  parade 
in  which  practically  all  the  cigarmakers  of  New  York  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  demonstration  proved  to  the  manufacturers 
that  the  cigarmakers  were  again  united  under  our  leader¬ 
ship.  They  withdrew  their  wage  reductions,  and  we  came 
to  an  agreement,  settling  the  strike  within  two  weeks.  By 
the  agreement  between  Union  No.  144  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  a  substantial  increase  in  wages  with  better  conditions 
of  labor  was  granted.  Our  position  was  thereby  strength¬ 
ened  greatly,  not  only  in  our  International  union,  but  in 
the  general  labor  movement  in  New  York  City  and  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

During  the  progress  of  this  strike  and  lockout  a  con¬ 
ference  was  held  with  Francis  B.  Thurber  of  Thurber 
Brothers,  wholesale  grocers  of  New  York  who  were  big 
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jobbers  in  the  cigar  industry.  T.  B.  McGuire  and  another 
whose  name  I  cannot  recall  represented  the  K.  of  L.  M. 
Dampf  and  I  represented  our  union.  It  was  there  that 
T.  B.  McGuire  declared  that  the  K.  of  L.  had  legislated 
the  Cigarmakers’  International  Union  out  of  existence. 

The  years  of  acquaintance  I  had  with  Mr.  Thurber  and 
my  association  with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Anti-Monopoly 
League  helped  to  secure  an  agreement  that  brought  back 
the  lost  patronage  of  his  company  for  the  products  of  the 
members  of  our  union.  The  bitter  feeling  and  the  resent¬ 
ment  which  were  engendered  among  all  classes  of  workers 
against  the  actions  of  the  K.  of  L.  and  the  K.  of  L.  itself 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  so-called 
‘‘Progressive  Union,”  the  central  body  and  D.A.  49  and 
the  general  officers  of  the  K.  of  L.  were  unhorsed.  The 
next  struggle  was  to  overturn  their  domination  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  local  and  international. 

During  this  conflict  with  D.A.  49,  our  local  decided 
we  needed  a  publicity  agency.  The  Picket  Publishing 
Association  was  formed  to  publish  a  weekly  trade  union 
paper.  I  was  made  editor  and  Paul  Hermann,  business 
manager.  It  was  only  a  little  four-page  paper,  but  it  be¬ 
came  a  power  in  shaping  thought  in  a  considerable  part  of 
our  country.  It  gave  us  an  agency  through  which  we  could 
get  a  clear  statement  of  our  position.  In  writing  for  that 
little  paper  I  served  my  apprentice  as  an  editor.  I  had 
written  special  articles  now  and  then  for  labor  journals 
and  papers,  but  sustained  effort  at  expression  necessary  for 
editorial  work  was  entirely  new  to  me.  My  feeling  for 
the  labor  movement  was  intense  and  even  though  I  tried 
to  curb  it  for  effective  literary  expression,  force  was  the 
dominant  characteristic  of  the  Picket's  editorial  columns. 
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The  paper  made  a  sensation.  One  morning  after  several 
issues  had  been  printed,  John  Swinton  came  to  see  me. 
He  said  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
Ticket  and  remarked  whimsically  that  I  seemed  to  do  my 
editing  with  an  axe.  Swinton  was  then  regarded  as  the 
dean  in  labor  journalism.  When  he  offered  to  go  over 
several  articles  I  had  written  and  show  me  how  to  construct 
my  sentences  so  as  to  acquire  more  ease  and  directness,  I 
was  pleased.  He  pointed  out  that  my  sentences  were  too 
long  and  too  involved.  He  complimented  my  vocabulary 
and  thought. 

In  addition  to  the  Ticket  we  had  two  other  educational 
agencies,  the  Blue  Label  in  Chicago,  and  the  Tacific  Coast 
Boycott er  in  San  Francisco.  The  team-work  of  these  three 
papers  was  a  considerable  factor  in  preparing  the  wage- 
earners  to  be  ready  for  a  real  federation  of  trade  unions 
in  the  fall  of  1886.  I  remember  writing  an  article  which 
contained  several  statements  which  I  knew  to  be  true  al¬ 
though  I  could  not  prove  them  and  reading  it  to  George 
W.  Perkins  to  get  his  advice  about  publishing  it.  Perkins 
was  very  level-headed  and  never  rushed  into  things.  He 
was  extremely  doubtful  about  the  article  and  suggested 
that  we  consult  Ferdinand  Laurrell.  Laurrell  read  the 
article  and  then  gave  a  characteristic  reply:  “You  want  to 
know  whether  to  publish  it.”  We  replied  that  we  did — 
“yes,  we  are  morally  certain  of  the  statement,  but  can’t 
prove  it.”  He  answered:  “It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you 
can  prove  it  or  not.  When  you  are  fighting  such  skunks, 
use  any  method  that  will  win.  This  is  war.  You  ought 
to  win  and  it’s  your  business  to  do  so.”  I  followed  his 
advice.  Though  the  Ticket  lost  some  of  its  crudeness,  it 
never  lost  its  militant  tone.  Militancy  was  its  mission  and 
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that  purpose  was  symbolized  in  the  type  in  which  the  name 
was  printed.  The  types  were  designed  by  Paul  Hermann. 
Each  vertical  line  culminated  in  a  spear  head  with  a  hostile 
flourish.  Under  the  title  was  this  slogan:  “For  higher 
wages,  shorter  work  hours  and  better  working  conditions.” 

During  this  contest  with  the  K.  of  L.  we  made  use 
of  the  plan  of  the  San  Francisco  cigarmakers  transporting 
a  trainload  of  cigarmakers  and  arranged  to  send  them 
to  San  Francisco  where  they  could  help  in  fighting  coolie 
labor.  The  International  arranged  to  send  two  special 
trains  to  San  Francisco.  My  friends,  Hermann  Gudstadt 
and  Fred  Bloete  became  so  enthusiastic  in  interesting  others 
in  the  project  and  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco  that 
they  determined  to  go  and  were  placed  in  charge.  These 
cigarmakers,  fresh  from  the  New  York  struggle,  acted  as 
an  advance  guard  for  the  trade  union  movement  and  car¬ 
ried  a  correct  version  of  K.  of  L.  tactics.  The  support  of 
the  cigarmakers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  later  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  the  struggle  of  the  trade  unions  with  the 
K.  of  L. 

We  determined  to  find  out  whether  the  Order  approved 
the  efforts  of  D.A.  49  to  destroy  the  International  Cigar¬ 
makers.  So  we  agreed  that  Strasser  should  go  over  to 
Philadelphia  where  with  John  S.  Kirschner  he  laid  before 
the  Executive  Board  the  whole  situation  and  asked  for  an 
investigation,  with  the  result  that  a  hostile  committee  was 
sent  to  New  York.  The  committee  called  before  it  our 
assembly,  the  “progressive”  assembly  and  D.A.  49.  The 
spirit  of  the  investigation  was  relentlessly  hostile  and  its 
work  interrupted  by  many  trips  and  other  duties.  Finally, 
the  charter  of  Defiance  Assembly  was  revoked.  Before  it 
was  revoked  I  had  taken  out  a  traveling  card.  In  protest 
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against  this  additional  injustice  and  in  defense  of  our  rights 
as  trade  unionists,  the  C.  I.  U.  sent  John  Kirschner,  Fred 
Haller,  and  me  out  to  rouse  wage-earners  and  trade  union¬ 
ists  to  their  imminent  danger.  We  addressed  trade  unions 
and  local  assemblies.  The  Executive  Board  at  Philadelphia 
tried  to  discredit  our  credentials  by  the  declaration  that 
the  charter  of  Defiance  Assembly  had  been  revoked.  But 
I  had  a  plan  to  beat  their  tactics.  Whenever  I  stopped 
in  a  new  place,  I  deposited  my  card  with  the  local  assembly 
which  I  addressed.  As  soon  as  the  Executive  Board  located 
my  card,  they  revoked  the  charter  of  the  local  assembly  in 
which  they  had  been  informed  my  card  was  deposited.  But 
I  managed  to  keep  at  least  one  move  ahead  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  kept  my  card  with  an  assembly  in  good  standing 
thus  preserving  my  credentials  until  I  finally  resigned  mem¬ 
bership  and  surrendered  my  card. 

The  work  of  the  Investigating  Committee  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  strike  on  the  Southwestern  Railroad  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Executive  Board  to  go  to  St. 
Louis.  When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  Cleveland  in 
May,  the  hearings  were  continued  there.  I  took  before 
the  committee  carefully  collected  comprehensive  data  show¬ 
ing  how  the  K.  of  L.  of  New  York  had  been  trying  to 
undermine  the  International  and  that  the  agreement  which 
they  had  arranged  would  destroy  trade  standards  which  we 
had  struggled,  and  starved,  and  fought  to  establish.  One 
member  of  the  committee  questioned  my  statements.  I  was 
so  indignant  at  the  insult  that  I  offered  to  back  them 
physically  and  only  restrained  myself  when  I  recalled  that 
I  had  been  sent  to  present  the  cause  of  my  union  and  not  on 
a  personal  mission.  I  had  to  swallow  even  personal  indig¬ 
nity.  The  “investigation”  closed,  but  we  were  given  no 
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intimation  of  the  committee’s  findings.  In  July  when  the 
report  was  sent  to  the  whole  Order,  I  found  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  exonerated  D.A.  49  and  maligned  the  representatives 
of  the  International. 

We  then  undertook  to  rouse  wage-earners  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and  the  importance  to  trade  union  outon- 
omy.  We  accepted  the  K.  of  L.  challenge  to  battle  and 
fought  a  straight  fight.  When  the  first  round  was  over 
and  we  surveyed  the  field,  the  schism  within  our  own  ranks 
was  healed,  we  had  forced  cigar  manufacturers  to  deal  with 
our  union  and  had  roused  the  trade  unionists  of  the  country 
to  an  understanding  of  the  menace  which  the  K.  of  L. 
interposed  to  trade  unions. 

The  situation  and  suggestions  for  meeting  it  brought 
frequent  correspondence  between  these  organizations  and 
me.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  when  Secretary  Foster 
in  the  early  part  of  1886  died  before  his  term  expired, 
I  then  submitted  to  my  associates  the  name  of  John  S. 
Kirschner  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Secretary  Foster, 
and  his  nomination  was  confirmed.  Frequently  thereafter, 
I  visited  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  him  and  with  P.  J. 
McGuire  whose  office  as  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  was  also  located  in  that  city.  To  the  three  of 
us  and  to  the  other  members  of  our  Legislative  Committee 
was  assigned  the  duty  of  visiting  the  officers  of  the  national 
trade  unions  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  time  when  a 
conference  might  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
threat  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  our  movement  and  what 
should  be  done  to  unite  in  one  organization  the  members 
of  our  Federation  and  those  organizations  which  were  not 
affiliated. 

Early  in  1886  there  was  circulated  a  secret  document 
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which  related  the  history  of  the  inner  group  within  D.A. 
49  known  as  the  Home  Club  and  its  plan  to  control  the 
executives  of  the  K.  of  L.  The  author  of  the  circular 
was  John  Morrison  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Home 
Club  and  although  oath-bound  to  that  group  he  felt  he 
owed  a  higher  duty  to  the  Order  and  the  labor  movement 
to  disclose  his  knowledge  after  he  had  proof  of  their  in¬ 
fidelity.  His  statement  was  sent  confidentially  to  influ¬ 
ential  Knights.  Of  course,  I  saw  the  statement  as  did 
practically  every  labor  man.  It  was  an  illuminating  story 
of  conspiracy  and  machination  within  D.A.  49,  corroborat¬ 
ing  from  inside  knowledge  K.  of  L.  hostility  to  trade 
unions. 

According  to  Morrison’s  story  the  Home  Club  grew  out 
of  the  suspension  of  D.A.  49,  in  1882.  A  local  assembly 
had  placed  a  boycott  on  the  Duryea  Starch  Company  at 
Glen  Cove.  The  action  was  secret,  but  in  some  way  the 
company  connected  the  boycott  with  D.A.  49,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  bring  suit.  It  appealed  to  the  General  Executive 
Board.  The  Board  investigated  and  suspended  Theodore 
F.  Cuno,  Grand  Statistician  of  the  Order,  and  L.A.  1563 
(the  Spread-the-Light  Club)  to  which  Cuno  belonged. 
D.A.  49  maintained  that  each  district  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  try  its  own  members  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
suspension.  Thus  began  the  rupture  between  D.A.  49  and 
the  national  executive  which  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
the  former. 

During  this  suspension,  a  few  of  the  most  energetic 
labor  men  whose  minds  were  keenly  alert  formed  a  club 
for  study  purposes.  Because  this  happened  during  their 
outlawry  the  club  was  secret,  meeting  in  the  shop  of  one 
of  the  members  in  Mulberry  Street.  They  asked  Victor 
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Drury  to  be  their  teacher.  The  club  consisted  of  T.  B. 
McGuire,  James  E.  Quinn,  William  Horan  (Bill  Brown 
of  Baltimore),  John  E.  Myers,  Hugh  Carey,  John  Morri¬ 
son,  and  James  E.  Taylor. 

Members  of  the  club  went  to  the  General  Assembly, 
succeeded  in  getting  D.A.  49  reinstated  and  in  securing  the 
election  of  Fred  Turner  as  general  secretary.  Turner  ap¬ 
pointed  Taylor  of  the  Home  Club  as  his  assistant. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  charter  of  D.A.  49,  the 
Home  Club  continued  its  effort  to  control  D.A.  49  and 
the  general  Order.  The  power  of  the  Home  Club  followed 
the  usual  development  of  oath-bound  organizations  and 
became  a  menace.  In  New  York  the  club  killed  the  Voice , 
the  labor  paper  that  had  been  the  official  organ  of  the 
C.  L.  U.  It  tried  to  destn^  the  Printers,  Car  Drivers, 
Plumbers,  Shoemakers,  Cigarmakers,  Jewelers,  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  Building  Trades  unions, 
and  John  Swinton’s  paper.  Swinton  had  not  hesitated  to 
publish  what  was  happening.  The  story  was  told  that 
James  Quinn  and  his  nephew,  T.  P.  together  with  Matt 
Maguire,  called  upon  Swinton  and  demanded  he  discon¬ 
tinue  the  publication  of  this  information,  but  Swinton  con¬ 
tinued  his  revelations.  Through  our  joint  efforts  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  Home  Club  were  brought  to  light 
and  frustrated. 

John  Morrison  was  whole-heartedly  devoted  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Carpet  Weavers  whose  executive  he  was.  He 
believed  in  trade  organization.  When  policies  of  the  Home 
Club  began  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  Carpet 
Weavers,  Morrison  fought  like  a  tiger  to  protect  them. 
For  two  years  he  was  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of  trade 
organization  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  opposition.  He 
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made  a  splendid  fight.  After  he  left  the  Home  Club  he 
valiantly  continued  his  fight  within  the  K.  of  L.  and  car¬ 
ried  it  on  the  outside  only  when  forced  to  do  so. 

During  this  period  when  the  trade  unions  were  being 
so  severely  attacked  openly  and  covertly,  I  found  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  and  talking  with  Victor  Drury  upon  many 
occasions,  even  more  than  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unique  characters  in  the  early  days 
of  the  modem  labor  movement.  He  believed  in  the  secret 
movement  of  the  K.  of  L.,  but  abhorred  the  manipulations 
and  the  coterie  which  controlled  D.A.  49  and  largely 
dominated  the  general  organization. 

The  Carpenters  and  the  other  Building  Trades  men  had 
good  reasons  to  fear  K.  of  L.  intrigue  and  attack.  The 
Tailors  and  the  Furniture  Workers — rock-ribbed  trade 
unions — had  been  made  to  feel  the  menace.  The  need  for 
defensive  measures  grew  in  many  minds.  After  many  union 
representatives  had  been  consulted,  Strasser  and  P.  J. 
McGuire  took  the  initiative  in  calling  a  conference  of  trade 
unionists,  and  with  three  others — outstanding  representa¬ 
tives — issued  the  following  circular: 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  26,  1886. 

To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Dfar  Sir  : 

We,  the  undersigned  officers  of  the  organizations  named,  deem  it 
highly  important  to  hold  a  conference  at  an  early  date,  of  the  chief 
officer  of  each  and  every  National  and  International  Trade  Union 
of  America.  It  is  suggested  that  the  said  conference  be  an  informal 
one  and  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  Tuesday,  May  18, 
1886  (meeting  place  to  be  announced  later). 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  respective  organizations  from  the  malicious  work  of  an 
element  who  openly  boast  “that  trade  unions  must  be  destroyed.” 
This  element  urges  our  local  unions  to  disband  and  is  doing  incal¬ 
culable  mischief  by  arousing  antagonisms  and  dissensions  in  the  labor 
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movement.  Under  cover  of  the  K.  of  L.  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn  without  authority  from  this  body,  this  element  pursues  its  evil 
work — “Rats,”  scabs  and  unfair  employers  are  backed  by  this  ele¬ 
ment.  Suspended  or  expelled  members  of  trade  unions  are  wel¬ 
comed  into  their  ranks.  And  these  elements  use  the  K.  of  L.  as  an 
instrument  through  which  to  vent  their  spite  against  trade  unions. 
That  this  has  been  the  case  can  be  amply  demonstrated  by  the  cigar- 
makers  and  the  typographical  unions.  Other  unions  have  been  more 
or  less  affected. 

These  and  other  subjects  concerning  the  relations  of  the  trade 
unions  and  the  K.  of  L.  require  that  the  above  conference  be  held 
as  speedily  as  possible  that  we  may  agree  upon  some  plan  to  submit 
to  the  general  officers  of  the  K.  of  L.  to  cease  this  hostility  and 
antagonism  toward  trade  unions.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
case  we  call  upon  you  to  personally  attend  this  conference  or  appoint 
a  substitute.  If  you  will  attend  sign  this  circular  and  return  in 
envelope.  Then  you  will  be  informed  as  to  the  place  of  meeting. 
Consider  this  circular  strictly  confidential.  It  is  mailed  to  all  national 
and  international  unions. 


Yours  fraternally, 

P.  J.  McGuire,  Gen.  Sec.,  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters 

A.  Strasser,  Pres.,  Cigarmakers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union 

Josiah  Dyer,  Gen.  Sec.,  Granite  Cutters’ 
International  Union 

P.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Pres.,  Iron  Molders’ 
Union  of  North  America 

W.  H.  Foster,  Sec.,  Federation  of  Trades 
of  North  America 

On  May  18  there  gathered  in  Philadelphia  in  the  Don¬ 
aldson  Hall  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets 
the  largest  meeting  of  trade  union  executives  I  had  at¬ 
tended  up  to  that  time.  It  was  an  impressive  gathering  of 
men  of  good  presence  and  exceptional  ability.  Practically 
every  man  wore  a  silk  hat  and  a  Prince  Albert  coat.  Each 
was  a  dignified  and  self-respecting  journeyman  who  took 
pride  in  his  trade  and  his  workmanship.  Yet  we  were  all 
poor.  Nobody  had  any  money  or  any  property.  We 
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shared  with  each  other,  traveled  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
contented  ourselves  with  very  uncomfortable  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  No  labor  man  dreamed  of  Pullman  conveniences 
in  those  days.  The  early  labor  leaders  were  tested  by  the 
ordeals  of  sacrifices  and  were  tempered  in  spirit  by  an  inex¬ 
tinguishable  desire  to  help  their  fellows.  Conspicuous 
among  the  group  in  Donaldson  Hall  were  William  Weihe, 
six  feet  six,  the  giant  puddler;  Joseph  Wilkinson,  the  hand¬ 
some  tailor;  P.  J.  McGuire,  a  lovable,  genial  companion; 
E.  S.  McIntosh  of  the  I.T.U.;  Henry  Emrich,  the  eloquent 
leader  of  the  Furniture  Workers;  and  Adolph  Strasser, 
the  Bismarck  of  the  Cigarmakers.  Forty-three  invitations 
were  sent  out,  which  brought  twenty  delegates  and  letters 
of  approval  from  twelve  other  organizations.  About  370,- 
000  organized  workers  were  represented  in  this  conference. 
One  ofter  another  gave  testimony  of  the  necessity  of  finding 
some  way  to  protect  trade  unions  against  K.  of  L.  aggres¬ 
sion.  I  participated  and  gave  information  not  only  from 
my  trade  but  from  the  movement  generally. 

The  conference  prepared  and  adopted  a  treaty  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  K.  of  L.  to  meet  in 
special  session  the  following  week.  As  I  was  familiar  not 
only  with  every  phase  of  the  Cigarmakers’  troubles  but  had 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  plans  of  the  Federation,  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  be  in  Cleveland  to  participate  in  any 
conference  that  might  be  held. 

The  trade  union  committee  and  a  special  group  of  cigar¬ 
makers  sent  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  unions  were 
on  hand  when  the  General  Assembly  convened.  It  was  an 
unusually  cold  spell  and  we  shivered  around  when  the  cold 
lake  winds  swept  through.  Strasser,  P.  Wolf,  Kirschner, 
Haller,  and  I  represented  the  Cigarmakers.  The  trade 
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unions  had  warm  friends  in  the  Order;  such  men  as  Frank 
Foster,  George  E.  McNeill,  Joe  Buchanan,  Sam  Leffing- 
well  were  heartily  in  sympathy  with  our  cause.  Through 
our  friends  and  conversations  in  the  lobby  we  kept  in  touch 
with  what  was  happening  in  the  Assembly.  So  thoroughly 
had  we  succeeded  in  rousing  the  working  people  that  the 
union  issue  was  the  crux  of  the  meeting. 

The  attitude  of  trade  unionists  to  the  Order  was  pretty 
much  this:  We  went  into  the  Order  understanding 
it  to  be  an  educational  association  for  the  uplift  of  labor. 
We  saw  need  of  such  an  order  and  joined.  But  the  Order 
has  been  changed  into  a  conglomeration  of  trades  in  mixed 
local  assemblies  which  are  seeking  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
trade  unions  regardless  of  labor’s  interests.  We  protest 
against  the  change  and  insist  upon  the  Order’s  confining 
its  activity  to  its  own  jurisdiction. 

As  our  trade  union  committee  was  not  permitted  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  protest  or  treaty  to  the  General  Assembly,  we  went 
before  the  Executive  Board.  Contrary  to  his  custom,  Mr. 
Powderly  did  not  have  a  prepared  address  for  this  as¬ 
sembly.  He  talked  briefly  and  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  trade  union  issue  that  was  to  come  before  that  body. 
While  he  spoke  fairly  of  trade  unions,  one  could  not  but 
contrast  his  statement  with  the  secret  circular  which  was 
actually  antagonistic. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  session  General  Master 
Workman  Powderly  submitted  the  trade  union  treaty  to 
the  Assembly  and  it  was  made  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  treaty  was  as  follows : 

First ,  That  in  any  branch  of  labor  having  a  national  or  inter¬ 
national  organization,  the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  not  initiate  any 
person  or  form  any  assembly  of  persons  following  said  organized 
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craft  or  calling  without  the  consent  of  the  nearest  national  or  Inter¬ 
national  union  affected. 

Second ,  That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Knights  of  Labor 
who  works  for  less  than  the  regular  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the 
union  of  his  craft,  and  none  shall  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor  who  have  ever  been  convicted  of  scabbing,  ratting, 
embezzlement,  or  any  other  offense  against  the  union  of  his  trade 
or  calling,  until  exonerated  by  the  same. 

Third,  That  the  charter  of  any  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly  of  any 
trade  having  a  national  or  International  union,  shall  be  revoked,  and 
the  members  of  the  same  be  requested  to  join  a  mixed  assembly,  or 
form  a  local  union,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  national 
or  International  trades  union. 

Fourth,  That  any  organizer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  induce  trades  unions  to  disband,  or  tampers  with  their 
growth  or  privileges,  shall  have  his  commission  forthwith  revoked. 

Fifth,  That  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  of  any  trades  union 
is  in  progress,  no  assembly  or  district  assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  shall  interfere  until  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  trades 
union  affected. 

Sixth,  That  the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  not  establish  or  issue  any 
trade  mark  or  label  in  competition  with  any  trade  mark  or  label  now 
issued,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  issued  by  any  national  or  Inter¬ 
national  trades  union. 


Our  trade  union  committee  was  at  the  great  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  not  being  able  to  meet  our  opponents  face  to  face 
in  the  General  Assembly  where  our  motives  were  impugned 
in  a  most  unfair  and  irregular  fashion.  K.  of  L.  repre¬ 
sentatives  joined  in  the  howl  against  trade  unionists  and 
joined  in  charges  made  by  the  worst  enemies  of  labor. 

There  were  two  anti-trade  union  factions  in  the  K. 
of  L. :  one  that  wanted  a  super-labor  movement  and  re¬ 
garded  trade  unions  as  not  respectable ;  and  the  other,  the 
radical  group  that  wanted  one  big  union  for  revolutionary 
purposes. 

The  Assembly  finally  decided  that  since  it  was  in  spe¬ 
cial  session  it  had  no  power  to  act  upon  our  treaty,  but  was 
ready  to  receive  and  discuss  grievances.  This  was  formally 
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reported  to  our  committee  who  in  turn  reported  to  the  trade 
union  conference.  On  May  27  the  trade  unionists  held  a 
second  conference  in  Glass  Hall,  Cleveland,  which  was  at¬ 
tended  by  many  who  were  delegates  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  Representatives  were  duly  delegated  to  present 
grievances.  The  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  meet  with  our  committee.  In  order  to  get  the 
situation  clearly  before  the  working  men  of  the  country 
we  issued  the  following  statement.  I  was  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  drafted  the  document. 

The  officers  of  the  national  and  International  trade  unions  desire 
to  make  the  statement  that  they  have  no  antagonism  toward  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  believe  that  as  an  order  it  has  a  legitimate 
mission  in  the  labor  movement  of  America.  Through  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  and  the  aggregation  of  capital  the  tendency  is  to 
monopolize  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  hence  the  various 
trades  have  been  affected  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  substi¬ 
tution  of  labor,  women’s  and  children’s  labor,  the  lack  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  system,  so  that  the  several  trades  were  rapidly  sinking  to  the 
level  of  pauper  labor.  To  prevent  the  skilled  labor  of  America  from 
being  reduced  to  beggary  and  to  sustain  the  standard  of  American 
workmanship  and  skill  the  trade  unions  of  America  have  been  estab¬ 
lished.  They  are  a  social  necessity  as  their  past  proves.  Not  only 
have  they  been  a  great  social  benefit  in  raising  the  wages  of  work¬ 
men  but  they  have  fulfilled  the  fraternal  duty  of  assisting  their  mem¬ 
bers  when  unemployed  and  in  sickness,  when  disabled  by  accident 
or  old-age  and  they  have  provided  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
their  deceased  brothers.  Consequently,  trade  unions  have  become  a 
fixed  and  permanent  institution  in  America  calculated  to  lift  all 
branches  of  labor  to  a  higher  degree  of  citizenship,  and  a  larger 
sphere  of  social  comfort.  For  this  principle  the  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  men  of  various  crafts  have  founded  unions  of  their  respective 
trades  and  to  maintain  these  unions  members  have  sacrificed  count¬ 
less  time  and  money  and  where  at  first  many  predicted  their  complete 
failure  time  has  proven  not  only  their  usefulness  but  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  they  are  destined  to  fulfil  a  far  higher  mission;  they 
are  founded  on  such  a  basis  that  there  are  no  fears  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion  nor  need  there  be  any  antagonism  beween  them  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Of  late  our  greatest  fears  have  not  been  that  the  Knights  of  Labor 
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would  destroy  trade  unions  but  that  the  capitalists  of  the  country 
would  use  every  opportunity  to  pit  one  form  of  organization  against 
the  other  and  in  the  conflict  destroy  both.  Within  the  past  year 
the  trade  unions  have  grown  with  giant  strides;  for  example,  the 
International  Typographical  Union  has  gained  9,642  members;  the 
Cigarmakers  7,101  members;  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  13,461;  the  Bakers  7,564;  the  Bricklayers  9,578;  Furniture 
Workers  6,633;  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  8,230;  Iron 
Mounters  12,400;  Granite  Cutters  3,622;  Customs  Tailors  2,541; 
Coal  Miners  36,000  (the  latter  having  withdrawn  from  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  formed  trade  unions). 

Out  of  the  twenty-two  International  and  national  unions  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Philadelphia  conference  and  the  fourteen  additional 
national  and  International  unions  that  endorsed  its  work,  only  nine  of 
their  chief  officers  are  salaried,  and  their  salaries  range  from  $12 
to  $20  per  week,  the  balance  of  the  officers  devoting  themselves  to 
their  official  duties  without  salaries.  The  trade  unions  are  econom¬ 
ically  managed  and  the  most  rigid  accountability  is  exacted  from 
their  officers  in  all  their  financial  and  business  transactions.  As 
officers  pledged  by  one  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  promote  the 
interests  of  their  respective  unions,  the  chief  officers  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  attend  the  Philadelphia  conference  and  the  results  of  that 
conference  are  such  that  for  the  future  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  trade  unions  of  America  will  not  only  prosper  but  become  a 
more  fixed  institution  preserving  their  own  autonomy  and  managing 
their  own  affairs. 


The  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held 
in  Richmond  in  October,  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  definite  action  would  be  taken  on  the  trade  union  issue. 

A  week  before  that  session  the  trade  union  committee 
headed  by  Weihe  went  to  Philadelphia  for  a  conference 
with  Powderly.  Strasser  then  emphatically  called  to 
Powderly’s  attention  the  great  injustice  done  by  the  Order 
in  its  forty-eight  page  report  on  the  Order  and  the  Cigar- 
makers,  which,  though  issued  in  July,  had  only  recently  come 
into  our  hands.  That  report  contained  the  following  per¬ 
sonal  attack:  “But  one  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  unac¬ 
countable  actions  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Cigar- 
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makers’  Union  and  that  is,  that  men  who  indulge  in  excess 
in  the  use  of  intoxicants  cannot  transact  business  with  cool 
heads.  On  two  occasions  the  men  who  came  down  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Board  were  too  full 
for  utterance.”  Strasser  demanded  Powderly  not  to  hide 
behind  generalities,  but  to  make  public  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  he  referred.  Powderly  agreed  to  comply,  but 
never  kept  his  promise. 

The  Richmond  Assembly  upon  which  we  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  convened  early  in  the  month.  The  Order  had  been 
growing  rapidly.  The  number  of  delegates  gathering  in 
Richmond  was  several  times  the  number  at  Cleveland.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  rapid  growth,  the  membership  was  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  undisciplined.  This  condition  made  it  easier 
for  an  organized  minority  to  dominate.  The  Home  Club, 
which  won  the  first  rounds  in  Cleveland,  had  a  triumphant 
victory  in  Richmond.  The  Assembly  formally  ordered 
cigarmakers  to  choose  between  their  unions  and  the  Order 
and  gave  notice  that  Cigarmakers  who  were  members  of 
the  International  Union  would  be  expelled  from  the  K.  of 
L.  The  treaty  and  grievances  which  trade  unions  had 
presented  to  the  K.  of  L.  were  ignored.  This  action  solidi¬ 
fied  trade  union  ranks. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


FEDERATION 

Our  committee  issued  a  call  to  national  and  Interna¬ 
tional  trade  unions  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dec.  8,  1886. 

In  a  conference  between  McGuire,  Kirschner,  and  me 
it  was  determined  that  the  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  should  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place  in  order 
that  the  delegates  of  affiliated  organizations  could  meet 
with  representative  officials  of  the  unaffiliated  national 
unions  to  discuss  the  whole  situation  and  formulate  a  policy 
and  program.  All  were  convinced  that  the  old  Federation 
could  not  do  the  effective  work  required.  We  needed  a  con¬ 
solidated  organization  for  the  promotion  of  trade  unionism 
under  which  work  could  go  forward  daily  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  all  workers  of  America  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled. 
We  needed  a  central  office  and  officers  who  could  give  all 
their  time  to  the  Federation  work.  The  old  Federation  was 
committed  to  relief  by  legislation.  As  year  by  year  we 
learned  the  inadequacy  of  our  program,  we  tried  to  revise 
our  constitution  to  authorize  action  in  the  economic  field. 
Now  the  time  had  come  to  stop  patchwork,  and  rebuild. 
We  had  learned  the  need  of  an  alliance  for  defense  and 
mutual  help. 

Druid  Hall  was  the  meeting  place  of  both  the  annual 
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congress  of  the  Federation  and  the  trade  union  conference, 
the  Federation  convening  on  the  seventh  and  the  conference 
on  the  eighth.  All  persons  attending  the  congress  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  conference.  The  congress  was  to  suit  its 
action  to  the  decisions  and  the  plans  of  the  conference.  It 
was  important  to  direct  its  course  so  that  it  should  contri¬ 
bute  to  complete  amalgamation.  John  S.  Kirschner,  J. 
F.  Maloney,  and  I  represented  the  C.  I.  U.  in  the  congress, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Strasser,  were  our  delegates  to 
the  conference. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  I  opened 
the  congress.  We  organized  for  business  and  heard  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  extended  the  courte¬ 
sies  of  our  sessions  to  the  trade  union  conference.  When 
the  trade  union  conference  met  on  December  8,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
participate  in  the  conference.  John  McBride  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Miners  was  made  chairman. 

During  the  first  day’s  session  of  the  Federation,  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  received  from  Mr.  Powderly  giving  the  names  of 
five  Knights  of  Labor  appointed  to  discuss  trade  union 
differences.  Our  Trade  Union  Committee  met  with  them 
and  found  that  they  had  not  even  the  power  of  recom¬ 
mendation  and  that  they  declared  the  “treaty”  had  been 
rejected  at  Cleveland.  The  K.  of  L.  committee  suggested 
nothing  but  absorption  by  the  K.  of  L.  and  loss  of  trade 
autonomy.  The  Order  had  reached  a  stage  of  intoxication 
with  power  that  prevented  clear  thinking  and  wise  action. 

Our  committee  reported  inability  to  make  any  progress. 
While  we  were  considering  the  situation  the  secret  circular 
of  the  K.  of  L.,  an  explanation  of  which  had  been  de¬ 
manded,  was  circulated  among  the  delegates.  Of  course, 
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I  could  not  permit  such  an  official  attack  to  remain  unchal¬ 
lenged.  I  made  the  following  statement  to  the  conference : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  part  of  a  circular  or  secret  pamphlet 
published  some  months  ago  and  spread  broadcast  throughout  the 
land,  and  in  which  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  seem  to  sink  to  the  lowest  level  of  vituperation  and  abuse 
because  I  dare  be  a  union  man.  Before  proceeding  to  read  I  desire 
to  say,  it  is  well  known  that  I  have  been  a  member  of  my  trade 
union;  an  officer  of  the  Federation  four  times;  an  officer  of  the 
union  with  which  I  am  connected;  president  of  the  Workingmen’s 
State  Assembly  of  the  state  of  New  York;  and  have  held  many 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  labor  movement.  Many  questions 
have  arisen  upon  which  I  have  been  opposed,  but  until  recently,  no 
matter  how  bitter  the  opposition  to  my  views,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  my  friends  and  the  personal  respect  of  my  opponents. 

During  the  month  of  January,  1886,  the  cigar  manufacturers  of 
New  York  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employes.  Our  union  refused 
to  submit  to  the  reduction,  and  as  a  result  the  manufacturers  locked 
out  ten  thousand  people.  Because  I  was  active  in  my  opposition  to 
T.  B.  Maguire  and  W.  H.  Bailey,  a  chief  of  police  connected  with 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  because  they  interfered  with  the 
matters  of  our  trade,  I  have  been  the  butt  for  the  abuse  and  slander 
of  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  my 
hand  I  hold  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  refer.  It  says: 

“The  General  Executive  Board  has  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Gompers  sober.” 

As  you  will  see  this  is  a  forty-eight  page  circular.  I  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  testimony  published,  but  admitting  that  it  is  cor¬ 
rect,  it  still  shows  that  I  appeared  before  the  Board  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Cigarmakers,  acted  as  their  counsel,  and  was  also  a 
witness.  I  desire  to  add  that  I  made  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  as  given.  How  a  man  drunk  could  do  all  this  I  will  leave  to 
your  own  judgment  to  discern. 

But  these  people,  understanding  that  life  is  short,  that  it  is  tire¬ 
some  to  wade  through  forty  pages  of  testimony,  publish  first  their 
scurrilous  slanders,  which  are  ordered  to  be  read  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  order,  while  that  which  would  give  them  the  lie,  their  own 
testimony,  will  scarcely  be  touched.  It  seems  to  me  that  abuse 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  comes  with  very  bad  grace. 

No  man  has  ever  charged  me  with  selling  to  either  corporate  or 
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private  wealth  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  with  which  I  have 
been  entrusted.  The  strike  of  the  collar  and  cuff  laundry  people  of 
Cohoes;  the  clothing  cutters  of  New  York;  the  railroad  people  of 
the  Southwest;  the  beef  and  pork  butchers  of  Chicago,  which  the 
General  Executive  Board  of  the  K.  of  L.  has  had  in  charge,  have 
all  had  one  result ;  that  when  the  employers  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  working  people,  the  Board  has  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  employers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  the  order  from  Mr. 
Powderly  that  the  Chicago  butchers  should  return  to  work  was  made 
public  quite  a  time  before  the  local  officers  of  the  order  in  Chicago 
received  it.  I  do  not  charge  that  Mr.  Powderly  was  bribed  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  but  I  assert  that  a  man  in 
his  position  who  was  bribed  could  do  the  work  of  the  employers  no 
better. 

These  men  are  not,  I  claim,  the  representatives  of  the  bona  fide 
labor  movement  of  the  country.  Two  of  them,  Turner  and  Hayes, 
grocery  store  keepers;  another,  Bailey,  ex-chief  of  the  Shawnee 
police,  while  the  other  has  been  floating  like  a  scum  on  the  top  of 
a  part  of  the  labor  movement,  continually  seeking  to  divert  it  to  their 
own  personal  ends. 

Friends  have  inquired  from  me  why  I  have  not  prosecuted  these 
people  for  criminal  libel.  I  am  not  willing  to  lend  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  them  to  pose  as  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  labor.  During 
the  two  occasions  when  I  was  seen  by  the  Executive  Board,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  respected  and  reliable  witnesses,  men  widely  known 
throughout  the  country,  are  willing  to  assert  on  their  word  of  honor 
that  the  reflections  made  upon  me  by  the  General  Executive  Board 
of  the  K.  of  L.  are  the  grossest  slanders,  false  and  malicious. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Powderly’s  connection  with  this  re¬ 
port  I  think  it  just  to  him  to  say  that  later  information 
indicated  he  was  the  victim  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  rather  than  guilty  of  any  improper  act  on  his 
part.  My  utterance  was  the  result  of  deep  resentment 
against  the  attack  made  upon  me  in  the  circular  issued  by 
the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  K.  of  L.  I  was  in  my 
young  manhood.  I  had  devoted  myself  to  the  cause  of 
labor  and  the  people,  and  it  was  my  earnest  purpose  to 
give  all  that  was  in  me  in  that  cause.  To  be  stigmatized 
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as  one  habitually  drunk  not  only  stung  me  to  the  quick 
but  also  might  seriously  interfere  with  my  opportunity  to 
be  of  service.  In  later  years  Mr.  Powderly  informed  me, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  is  true,  that 
the  attack  made  upon  me  personally  was  inserted  into  the 
circular  after  he  had  passed  upon  it. 

The  Columbus  meetings  unanimously  decided  that  a 
Federation  should  be  formed  and  that  all  trade  union  or¬ 
ganizations  should  be  eligible,  whether  affiliated  or  unaf¬ 
filiated  to  the  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  and 
the  conference  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  confer  with  a 
committee  from  the  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions. 
Acting  under  instructions  from  the  Federation,  I  met  this 
committee  and  stated  the  Federation  had  resolved  to  turn 
over  all  moneys,  papers,  and  effects  to  the  new  American 
Federation  of  Labor  requesting  only  the  publication  of  our 
Legislative  Committee’s  report.  Then  the  officers  and  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  old  Federation  disbanded  or  merged  in  with 
the  new  Federation  which  was  organized  under  the  title 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  revenue  for  the 
Federation  work  was  to  be  derived  from  a  per  capita  tax  of 
one-half  cent  per  member  per  month. 

The  convention  provided  for  a  president  with  a  salary 
of  $1,000  per  year  and  added  as  part  of  its  constitution 
“that  the  president  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Federation.”  I  was  nominated  for  president 
but  I  was  greatly  disinclined  to  accept  any  salaried  labor 
office  and  therefore  declined.  John  McBride  of  the  Miners 
was  nominated  and  he  frankly  stated  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  accept  a  position  to  which  he  would  have  to  de¬ 
vote  his  entire  time  upon  such  a  meager  salary.  The  office 
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fairly  went  begging  and  finally  I  was  again  nominated  and 
persuaded  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  to  accept  the 
nomination  and  election.  That  was  the  first  salaried  office 
I  held  in  the  labor  movement.  I  knew  the  poverty  of  the 
wage-earner  and  I  did  not  like  to  think  of  accepting  money 
for  the  service  I  gave  them.  The  convention  elected  as 
the  other  officers  of  the  Federation:  George  Harris  and 
J.  W.  Smith,  vice-presidents;  P.  J.  McGuire,  secretary; 
and  Gabriel  Edmonston,  treasurer.  The  new  Federation 
had  been  technically  created,  it  remained  for  the  executive 
officers  to  give  it  reality  and  effectiveness.  The  E.  C.  met 
in  the  U.  S.  Hotel,  following  the  adjournment  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  We  authorized  a  Federation  seal;  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  dollars  as  annual  salary  to  the  treasurer;  the 
publication  of  an  official  monthly  journal  to  be  sold  for 
fifty  cents  per  year;  the  issuance  of  charters  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  when  no  protest  was  involved.  We  directed  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  state  Labor  Board  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  to  help  in  forming  a  state  Federation  of  Labor; 
and  finally  we  authorized  the  president  to  hire  an  office 
boy — and  the  Federation  took  on  the  form  of  permanence. 

This  was  in  November  and  the  constitution  was  to  go 
into  effect  on  March  l  of  the  following  year,  and  so  there 
was  no  salary  paid  me  for  the  intervening  months.  It  was 
a  difficult  economic  struggle  for  me  to  devote  my  entire 
time  for  those  months  without  receiving  salary  or  com¬ 
pensation  for  I  had  a  wife  and  six  children  in  addition 
to  myself  to  support.  Somehow  I  managed  through  it 
all.  My  family  and  I  just  put  ourselves  in  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  position  of  a  strike  or  lockout  and  somehow  the  period 
was  tided  over.  It  was  a  bit  hard  to  arrange  for  the 
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family  budget,  but  mother  never  complained  although 
there  was  a  large  family  to  care  for.  We  simply  did  the 
best  we  could. 

In  the  months  following  my  return  from  Columbus 
I  began  to  realize  the  problem  before  me.  A  new  organi¬ 
zation  had  been  created  of  which  I  was  the  responsible 
executive,  and  therefore  its  success  devolved  chiefly  upon 
me.  I  was  instructed  to  give  my  full  time  to  the  work, 
but  money  for  salary  and  office  expenditures  would  not  be 
available  until  the  constitution  went  into  affect — about 
three  or  four  months  later.  With  no  money  to  tide  over 
the  transitional  period  I  had  to  plan  to  get  along  the  best 
way  possible.  As  editor  of  the  Picket  I  had  used  a  small 
shed  room  which  Union  No.  144  rented  in  addition  to  three 
others,  and  it  was  readily  arranged  that  the  room  should 
continue  at  my  disposal  without  charge. 

I  was  president  of  a  Federation  that  had  been  created 
but  yet  had  to  be  given  vitality.  I  felt  that  the  trade  union 
movement  stood  or  fell  with  the  success  of  the  Federation 
and  gave  everything  within  me  to  the  work.  The  new  move¬ 
ment  had  to  establish  itself  as  a  working  agency.  This 
could  be  done  only  by  rendering  service  and  establishing 
a  reputation  for  ability  to  do  things.  To  accomplish  these 
ends  I  had  to  be  active  in  labor  matters,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  as  wide  a  field  as  I  could  reach.  What  I 
could  do  was  so  terribly  restricted  by  finances  that  I  was 
constantly  chafing.  The  story  of  the  struggle  can  never  be 
told.  Early  officers  of  trade  union  organizations  had  no 
such  office  rooms,  equipment,  and  staff  assistants  as  are 
now  the  rule  with  every  national  or  international  organi¬ 
zation.  In  the  pioneer  days  many  carried  their  offices  in 
their  coat  pockets  during  the  day  while  they  earned  a  liv- 
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ing  at  their  trades  and  gave  such  time  as  they  could  in  the 
evenings  to  official  business. 

The  new  idea  of  united  action  by  all  the  trades,  which 
the  Federation  represented,  had  to  make  its  way  slowly  by 
earning  a  place  for  itself  in  the  minds  and  experiences  of  all 
workers.  It  got  such  scanty  support  as  could  be  drawn 
from  meager  funds  after  they  had  served  the  urgent  and 
manifold  needs  of  the  trade.  The  central  trade  office  had 
only  such  equipment  as  was  indispensable,  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  had  less. 

The  first  little  office,  which  was  about  ten  by  eight,  had 
a  door,  a  small  window,  and  a  brick  floor.  It  was  cold  in 
winter  and  hot  in  summer.  The  furniture  was  make-shift, 
consisting  of  a  kitchen  table  brought  down  from  our  scanty 
house  furnishings  and  a  box  for  my  chair.  My  second  boy, 
Henry,  who  helped  me  when  not  in  school,  and  who  now 
takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  office  boy 
of  the  Federation,  helped  to  contrive  office  furnishings. 
My  daughter,  Rose,  had  a  child’s  writing  desk  that  some¬ 
one  had  given  her.  Henry  took  this  down  to  the  “office,” 
put  legs  under  it,  and  nailed  it  to  the  wall  under  the  win¬ 
dow.  Thus  equipped,  with  a  box  for  a  seat,  Henry  was 
busy  during  the  summer  all  day  long  writing  wrappers  for 
the  paper  and  doing  many  errands.  He  devised  files  for 
the  office.  Just  across  the  street  was  a  grocery  store,  the 
friendly  proprietor  of  which  contributed  empty  tomato 
boxes  which  Henry  transformed  into  files.  Our  filing  sys¬ 
tem  was  very  simple.  I  personally  marked  each  letter, 
circular,  or  pamphlet  and  Henry  filed  according  to  the  des¬ 
ignated  subjects.  As  I  was  eager  for  information  and  had  a 
reverence  for  the  printed  word,  we  soon  collected  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  valuable  information.  One  essential  I  had  to  buy 
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during  the  first  fall  was  a  stove  and  pipe  which  cost  $8.50. 
So  I  managed  for  a  few  months. 

However,  as  soon  as  we  had  a  few  pennies  we  tried 
to  make  improvements.  We  invested  one  dollar  in  pine 
wood  and  cuttings  out  of  which  to  construct  real  files.  It 
was  a  great  occasion  when  the  lumber  was  delivered  and 
Hugh  McGregor,  Dick  Foster,  Gustave  Van  der  Hey  den, 
and  John  McGuire  went  busily  to  work  to  make  those 
pigeon  holes.  We  were  very  happy  getting  conveniences 
in  the  office,  and  when  it  was  all  done  we  felt  very  rich. 
It  may  be  hard  to  understand  how  genuinely  satisfied  I 
was  in  feeling  that  I  was  building  something  constructive, 
something  that  would  be  helpful,  although,  of  course,  I 
could  not  foresee  the  results  that  were  to  come.  John 
McGuire  was  a  brother  of  P.  J.  McGuire.  Dick  Foster  as 
well  as  Van  der  Hey  den  belonged  to  the  Positivist  group 
of  New  York.  Foster  was  an  Englishman,  had  a  florid 
face,  and  was  rather  stout.  He  was  staid,  gentle,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  one  of  the  finest  men  in  the  early  labor  movement. 
It  was  some  months  later,  not  until  October,  that  I  felt 
wealthy  enough  to  buy  a  second-hand  desk  from  Hugh 
McGregor  for  $2.  It  is  pathetic  and  tragic  to  look  back 
over  those  struggles  of  the  early  labor  movement,  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  hardships  we  endured  and  the  makeshifts  that  we 
utilized  to  develop  the  labor  movement  of  today.  In  those 
days  when  the  E.  C.  was  in  session,  the  office  force  had 
to  seek  space  in  the  offices  of  the  Cigarmakers  if  they  were 
not  engaged  in  private  business  and  in  that  case  a  vacation 
was  in  order. 

Money  was  scarce.  There  was  not  always  enough  for 
paper  and  ink.  Henry  remembers  as  one  of  his  duties  as 
office  boy,  going  to  the  school  around  the  corner  to  borrow 
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a  little  ink  until  we  could  get  money  to  buy  a  new  bottle. 
Sometimes  there  was  money  to  pay  Henry  his  three  dollars 
for  his  week’s  work,  sometimes  there  was  money  to  pay  my 
week’s  salary.  But  whether  there  was  money  or  not,  in  the 
morning  we  started  to  work  from  our  home  on  Sixty-ninth 
Street  and  Second  Avenue  and  usually  walked  to  work  with 
our  lunch  under  our  arms.  If  we  had  ten  cents  we  might 
ride  back — if  not  we  walked.  But  we  did  the  day’s  work, 
ate  our  sandwich  apiece  at  noon,  and  got  back  home  when 
we  could.  More  often  than  not,  it  was  midnight  before 
I  got  home — there  were  meetings,  speeches  to  make,  con¬ 
ferences  to  attend,  for  the  cause  of  labor  is  no  easy  mistress 
to  serve. 

In  June  we  had  sufficient  money  to  begin  publishing 
the  Trade  Union  Advocate.  It  was  a  busy  period  of  the 
month  when  the  paper  went  to  press.  I  wrote  all  the  copy 
in  long  hand  and  read  all  the  proof.  Henry  wrote  all  the 
wrappers.  When  the  issue  was  sent  round  from  the 
printer,  Henry  and  I  worked  hard  at  folding  and  getting 
the  papers  ready  for  the  mail.  Usually,  a  few  cigarmakers 
volunteered  to  help  with  this  work  as  they  were  in  the  same 
office  and  could  see  our  difficulties.  When  all  were  ready, 
we  loaded  them  into  mail  sacks,  hired  a  truck,  rode  on  the 
end  of  the  truck  over  to  the  post-office,  where  the  mail 
was  weighed  and  paid  for.  If  I  had  ten  cents  left  we  rode 
home,  if  I  had  more  we  had  a  sandwich  apiece,  but  if  I 
didn’t  have  money  we  walked  and  got  home  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning. 

I  often  spent  my  own  money  for  Federation  work  rather 
than  stop  work  because  none  other  was  available.  There 
was  little  enough  for  all  purposes,  with  a  family  of  eight 
to  be  cared  for.  We  had  no  luxuries— not  always  the  nec- 
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essaries.  Many  a  time  the  children  had  to  stay  home  while 
shoes  or  clothes  were  repaired — there  were  no  changes. 
When  my  shoes  needed  repairing,  I  wore  old  slippers  in  the 
office  while  Henry  took  the  shoes  over  to  the  shoe  shop  to 
be  mended  before  evening.  My  brother  Alexander  takes 
delight  in  recounting  the  time  when  I  was  going  away  to  a 
convention,  but  had  no  clothes  to  wear.  Finally,  after 
arduous  excitement,  I  succeeded  in  getting  enough  to  buy 
a  suit. 

But  those  days  of  privation  were  not  unhappy.  My 
wife  never  interposed  an  objection  to  any  decision  I  thought 
best.  Many  a  night  the  children  went  to  bed  hungry,  but  I 
always  tried  to  make  it  up  to  them  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast.  That  beautiful  token  given  me  by  the  Foresters, 
if  it  could  speak,  could  tell  many  a  story  of  emergency  re¬ 
lief  service,  service  that  renders  it  doubly  precious  as  a 
life  memento.  I  could  always  borrow  from  twenty  dollars 
to  fifty  dollars  on  the  token,  but  I  rarely  asked  for  more 
than  five  or  ten  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  money 
to  redeem  it. 

The  struggle  between  trade  unions  and  the  K.  of  L. 
was  at  high  tide  when  I  assumed  the  task  of  making  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  something  more  than  a  paper 
organization.  I  thought  it  best  to  continue  my  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  labor  matters  in  New  York  City  while 
developing  opportunities  for  service  as  national  executive 
as  best  I  could.  I  was  usually  asked  to  speak  at  all  impor¬ 
tant  labor  mass  meetings,  to  participate  in  conferences  in 
which  policies  were  formulated.  It  was  my  custom  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  of  the  Central  Labor  Union.  After  1887  I 
did  not  serve  No.  144  in  any  official  capacity  except  as  a 
representative  delegate, 
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Early  in  January  came  the  revolt  of  a  powerful  group  of 
K.  of  L.  labor  papers.  The  Philadelphia  Tocsin  edited  by 
David  Pasco;  Haverhill  Tabor  by  Frank  Foster;  Brooklyn 
Labor  Press  by  Merrill;  Denver  Tabor  Enquirer  by  Joseph 
Buchanan;  Chicago  Knights  of  Labor  by  Bert  Stewart;  the 
New  York  Union  Printer  by  a  member  of  D.A.  64.  These 
labor  papers  really  created  labor  opinion.  To  the  columns 
of  each  of  these  papers  I  contributed  articles  or  letters  on 
trade  unionism,  emphasizing  the  struggle  which  the  trade 
unions  had  to  make  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against 
attacks  of  employers  all  too  often  aided  by  the  K.  of  L. 

I  presided  over  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  in  1887,  that  endorsed  the  blue  label  of  the  cigar- 
makers,  a  victory  over  the  K.  of  L.  This  was  a  gratifying 
action  which  I  hoped  to  use  as  a  precedent  for  similar  action 
by  the  State  Workingmen’s  Assembly  the  call  for  which  I, 
as  president  of  that  body,  had  just  issued.  That  meeting 
I  knew  would  be  a  definite  test  of  power.  As  the  state 
organization  had  long  been  controlled  by  the  New  York 
group,  the  Home  Club  faction  was  pretty  well  entrenched 
in  power.  Rumors  came  to  me  that  the  K.  of  L.  were  going 
to  use  the  old  device  of  fictitious  credentials.  Home  Club 
men  and  some  women  under  assumed  names  would  present 
papers  from  hastily  organized  or  defunct  local  assemblies. 
I  determined  to  keep  in  my  own  control  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials.  This  prerogative  I  main¬ 
tained  despite  the  furor  raised  by  the  Home  Club.  I  made 
George  W.  Perkins  chairman  and  appointed  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  trade  unionists  and  K.  of  L.  as  committeemen.  The 
committee  diligently  tried  to  discriminate  between  the  bona 
fide  delegates  and  those  who  were  merely  trying  to  pack 
the  convention.  The  committee  informed  the  convention 
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that  they  found  many  fictitious  names  on  credentials.  Un¬ 
til  the  committee  made  a  report  no  business  could  be  trans¬ 
acted. 

As  the  secretary  was  not  present  I  appointed  Joseph  R. 
Mansion  to  serve  in  his  place.  In  my  report  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  I  presented  a  summary  of  the  year’s  work.  Upon 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  political  branch  to  the 
S.  W.  A.,  I  pointed  out  the  way  to  make  the  political  branch 
subordinate  to  the  parent  body  recommending  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  branch  no  longer  initiate  measures  but  merely  follow 
the  S.  W.  A.  I  recommended  that  child  labor  be  prohibited 
under  the  age  of  fourteen;  that  the  hours  of  railroad  labor 
should  be  consecutive  and  limited  to  ten  hours  a  day;  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  substitute  for  contract  prison  labor;  fair 
representation  for  labor  in  the  coming  constitutional  con¬ 
vention;  tenement-house  legislation;  a  state  printing  office; 
that  factory  inspectors  be  increased;  that  workingmen  as  a 
class  ought  not  to  be  discriminated  against  for  jury  duty; 
that  no  officials  of  the  State  Workingmen’s  Association 
ought  to  accept  political  office;  and  that  labor  ought  to 
elect  workingmen  to  office  whenever  and  wherever  an  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself,  and  when  that  course  was  im¬ 
possible  “to  stand  by  men  who  stood  by  our  measures  and 
to  defeat  those  who  opposed  them.”  The  range  of  these 
recommendations  reflects  matters  with  which  labor  was 
concerned  thirty-six  years  ago. 

The  deadlock  in  the  Credentials  Committee  obstructed 
the  business  of  the  convention.  Feeling  ran  high.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  or  third  day  I  had  to  order  the  room 
and  galleries  cleared  of  all  except  delegates.  This  action 
was  necessary  to  remove  an  element  that  plainly  sought  to 
disrupt  the  convention  and  brought  the  friction  to  a  head. 
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Our  convention  was  held  in  a  large  court  room  in  the  City- 
Hall  at  Albany.  I  occupied  the  judge’s  seat,  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  being  to  my  right  and  left,  and,  as  is  usual 
in  court  rooms,  there  was  a  bar  semi-circling  the  position 
in  which  the  secretary,  treasurer,  and  I  were  seated.  John 
Brophy  rushed  from  the  rear  of  the  room,  scaled  the  bar, 
and  jumped  upon  the  platform  where  I  was  standing.  He 
pointed  a  revolver  at  my  breast.  It  was  certainly  a  star¬ 
tling  scene.  I  did  not  touch  the  revolver  or  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  touch  his  hand,  but  with  my  left  hand  I  caught 
the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  extended  my  right  palm  forward, 
and  in  as  emphatic  a  tone  as  I  could  command  said:  “Give 
me  that  pistol !”  He  did  not  give  it  to  me,  and  still  louder 
and  with  all  the  emphasis  I  could  command  I  repeated  my 
demand.  At  the  third  repetition  he  dropped  the  pistol  into 
my  hand,  and  then  bedlam  broke  loose.  Men  were  scuf¬ 
fling,  fighting,  some  trying  to  get  at  Brophy  with  an  avowed 
declaration  that  they  would  throw  him  out  of  the  window. 
I  then  protected  him  from  them  until  we  had  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order. 

On  the  last  day  the  representatives  of  the  K.  of  L.,  and 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unionists,  I  included, 
had  a  conference  and  agreed  upon  recommending  to  the 
convention  the  election  of  Thomas  J.  Dowling  for  presi¬ 
dent;  John  Phillips  of  the  Hatters  for  treasurer;  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  two  trade  unionists 
to  constitute  the  officers  of  the  Executive  Board  for  the 
following  year.  As  it  was  the  end  of  the  week  and  the 
convention  would  necessarily  have  to  come  to  a  close,  all 
measures  and  legislative  matters  brought  before  the  con¬ 
vention  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  for  disposi¬ 
tion.  This  was  unanimously  adopted  and  there  was  a  great 
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demonstration  of  joy.  We  felt  assured  that  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  workers  of  the  state  would  be  furthered  by 
this  harmonious  conclusion  and  once  for  all  the  organized 
labor  movement  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  rid  itself 
of  the  control  of  the  corrupt  element  of  the  K.  of  L. 

From  all  over  the  hall  came  requests  and  shouts  for 
me  to  sing.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  sing,  and,  in  addition,  I 
had  no  voice  left.  However,  I  made  a  conciliatory  talk  and 
the  convention  adjourned  with  singing  “America”  and 
closed  with  three  cheers. 

So  I  worked  along,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  New 
York  world  of  labor,  speaking  at  almost  all  large  labor 
meetings,  giving  advice  and  assistance  in  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs,  and  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  name  and  service  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  national  labor  circles.  Early  opportunities 
came  in  requests  for  assistance  in  controversies  between 
organizations  in  Brockton,  Lynn,  and  other  shoe  towns. 
Then  I  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  in  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  German  Typographia  and  Philadelphia 
Tageblatt.  For  the  striking  brewers  of  New  York  I  secured 
an  agreement  and  one  dollar  more  a  week  than  they  had 
been  able  to  get.  I  went  before  newly  organized  unions  such 
as  the  United  Clothing  Cutters’  Union  and  explained  to 
them  the  fundamentals  of  trade  unionism.  I  gave  consider¬ 
able  time  to  the  organization  of  Jewish  workers  during 
1887  and  the  next  year  following.  These  workers  were 
coming  in  such  numbers  that  the  welfare  of  all  was  endan¬ 
gered  if  they  remained  unorganized.  The  clothing  trade  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews  who  in  every  way  within 
their  power  encouraged  the  Jewish  Russian  people,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  were  in  the  sections  where  oppression 
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and  cruelty  obtained,  to  come  to  the  United  States  and, 
coupling  the  possibility  of  profit  with  affection  for  their 
co-religionists,  found  employment  for  the  new  Russian- 
Jewish  immigrants  in  the  clothing  industry.  After  the 
immigrants  had  landed  in  the  United  States  and  were 
employed  by  the  clothing  manufacturers,  the  latter  lost 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employes  and  paid  them 
miserably  low  wages  and  had  them  make  workshops  of 
their  bedrooms  where  they  worked  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night. 

As  a  part  of  its  fight  on  trade  unions,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  K.  of  L.  placed  a  boycott  upon  all  labor 
papers,  except  a  chosen  few.  The  Craftsman  published 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  though  privately  owned  by  August 
Donath,  was  the  official  organ  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  In  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  K.  of  L. 
the  Craftsman  began  an  attack  on  the  officials  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  urging  that  the  I.  T.  U.  remain  outside  of  the 
Federation.  The  printers  had  had  affiliation  with  the  Fed¬ 
eration  under  consideration  for  months.  The  issue  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  dues  to  the  old  Federation  re¬ 
mained  unpaid.  The  efforts  of  the  Craftsman  to  discredit 
the  Federation  and  its  leaders  were  not  likely  to  further 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  affiliation  upon  its  merits. 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  Donath  protesting  against  confusing 
the  issue  of  sending  delegates  to  the  next  convention  with 
vituperation  of  the  Federation  and  asked  that  the  letter 
be  published. 

In  his  next  issue  Donath  merely  referred  to  my  letter 
and  tried  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  questioned  the 
paper’s  right  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  the  I.  T.  U.’s 
affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  As  the  I.  T.  U.  had  been 
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one  of  the  organizations  that  helped  to  organize  the  Fed¬ 
eration,  I  knew  that  the  article  in  the  Craftsman  had  not 
represented  the  attitude  of  the  printers  and  did  not  believe 
they  would  seriously  consider  the  Craftsman's  illy  consid¬ 
ered  advice  to  remain  aloof  from  the  Federation.  But  in¬ 
asmuch  as  many  trade  papers  had  copied  the  Craftsman’ s 
article,  I  took  advantage  of  the  first  (June,  1887)  issue 
of  the  Union  Advocate  to  publish  my  letter  to  the  Crafts¬ 
man  together  with  a  statement  of  facts  in  order  that  the 
issue  might  be  clearly  brought  home  to  all  trade  organiza¬ 
tions. 

On  June  6,  1887,  the  convention  of  the  I.  T.  U.  began 
at  Buffalo.  I  attended  the  convention  and  was  asked  to 
address  the  delegates. 

The  failure  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
to  pay  its  small  quota  of  per  capita  tax  to  the  Federation 
was  due  to  this  fact:  the  International  union  had  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary-treasurer.  The  latter  was  required  to 
give  much  of  his  time  to  the  business  affairs  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  but  there  was  no  salary  provided.  As  a  consequence, 
he  was  always  in  such  a  precarious  financial  condition  that 
he  used  some  of  the  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  himself 
and  family  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  pay  the  per  capita 
tax.  Because  of  its  unpaid  per  capita  tax,  there  had  been 
an  automatic  lapse  of  affiliation. 

At  the  convention  which  I  addressed,  that  disclosure 
was  made.  My  appeal  was  for  affiliation  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  lapse  of  payment  of  per  capita.  The  conven¬ 
tion,  by  practically  a  unanimous  vote,  decided  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  made  as  promptly  as  the  means  was  at 
hand  and  this  was  later  fulfilled.  The  convention,  in 
executive  session,  took  into  consideration  its  own  faulty 
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method  in  regard  to  the  secretary-treasurer  and  exonerated 
him  from  all  blame.  After  the  close  of  my  address  to  the 
convention,  Donath  came  to  me  and  in  the  most  apologetic 
manner  asked  that  I  forget  that  he  had  done  us  a  wrong 
and  pledged  that  he  would  thereafter  advocate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  in  his  Craftsman. 

Of  course,  I  readily  accepted  the  new  situation,  but  I 
can  never  forget  the  incident  when  he  put  his  arm  around 
my  shoulder  in  the  most  endearing  manner  and  when  Joe 
Jackson,  a  delegate  from  the  St.  Louis  Typographical 
Union,  seeing  this  new  relation,  in  a  loud  tone  said,  “Gus 
Donath,  if  I  had  abused  a  man  as  you  have  Gompers,  I 
should  never  slobber  over  him  as  you  are  now  doing.” 

Several  conventions  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  directed  that 
efforts  be  made  to  establish  reciprocal  relations  with  the 
K.  of  L.  Conferences  were  held  between  K.  of  L.  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  representatives  of  the  Federation,  and  others 
in  which  the  railroad  brotherhoods  participated.  Often 
it  seemed  something  constructive  had  been  accomplished, 
but  always  something  developed  to  defeat  the  purpose. 

In  addition  to  this  friction,  in  the  fall  came  the  news 
that  Powderly  was  about  to  publish  a  book,  Thirty  Years 
of  Labor,  which  would  perpetuate  in  print  the  wrangling 
and  bad  feeling  against  trade  unions.  Some  advance  copies 
of  the  book  were  circulated  somehow.  Jack  Elliott  wrote 
me  that  parts  of  the  book  were  a  clear  case  of  libel  against 
him  and  asked  my  advice  and  warned  me  against  ever  writ¬ 
ing  a  book.  I  replied  that  I  would  not  write  a  book,  for 
I  had  not  yet  reached  that  period  in  life  at  which  I  was 
ready  to  make  war  on  my  fellow-men,  nor  was  I  determined 
to  commit  hari-kari.  I  advised  Elliott  to  write  Powderly 
courteously  in  regard  to  the  objectionable  statement’s  in 
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the  book.  It  afterwards  developed  that  the  book  was  not 
so  partisan  as  had  been  anticipated  and  that  it  had  been 
written  largely  before  Powderly  became  a  central  figure 
in  a  national  contest.  Since  writing  Elliott  in  1889,  I  have 
somewhat  revised  my  own  idea  about  writing  a  book.  I 
now  think  such  an  undertaking  ought  to  be  accomplished 
without  either  declaring  war  on  my  fellow-workers  or  stul¬ 
tifying  myself. 

The  last  really  serious  attempt  to  develop  a  working 
agreement  between  the  K.  of  L.  and  trade  unions  was  in 
1894.  Joe  Buchanan,  who  had  been  a  most  ardent  K.  of  L., 
but  who  recognized  the  right  of  trade  unions  to  priority, 
had  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 

In  1893  the  K.  of  L.  invited  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  a  conference.  This  invitation  was  accepted  by 
the  Chicago  convention  and  three  representatives  chosen. 
Since  the  K.  of  L.  failed  to  arrange  for  the  convention, 
Buchanan  suggested  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  he  had  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  men  in  both  organizations  he  might  be  helpful. 
He  first  discussed  the  proposal  confidentially  with  me  and 
a  number  of  men,  and  secured  our  approval  of  his  plan. 
In  that  period  of  business  depression,  with  its  accompanying 
want  and  privation  for  wage-earners,  there  was  an  urgent 
need  for  close  co-operation  between  all  organizations  of 
labor.  Buchanan  sent  a  call  for  a  unity  labor  conference 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  April.  That  call  created  a 
sensation.  I  received  many  letters  and  inquiries.  To  all 
I  gave  the  assurance  that  I  had  known  of  the  proposal  from 
its  inception  and  was  in  touch  with  all  developments.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  of  course,  had  laid  himself  open  to  suspicion  in 
signing  the  conference  call  alone,  but  he  had  the  courage 
to  make  the  effort. 
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The  conference  lasted  two  days.  There  was  much  plain 
speaking,  which  clearly  manifested  desire  to  end  internal 
fights. 

This  conference  had  the  effect  of  forcing  the  K.  of  L. 
to  issue  a  call  for  a  conference  for  St.  Louis,  June,  1894. 
P.  J.  McGuire,  Frank  Foster,  and  I  attended  that  unity 
conference  for  the  Federation. 

J.  M.  Bishop,  on  behalf  of  the  Knights,  submitted  a 
proposal  to  maintain  dual  organizations  perpetuating  the 
Knights’  invasion  of  the  economic  field,  to  endorse  the 
People’s  Party,  and  to  provide  for  general  conferences  to 
deal  with  conditions  causing  friction  between  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  Immediately  following  this  conference,  Sov¬ 
ereign  went  to  Chicago  where  he  publicly  endorsed  the 
American  Railway  Union  and  officially  supported  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  movement.  Schonfaber  showed  himself  of  the 
same  type  as  John  W.  Hayes.  Thus  ended  efforts  to 
establish  co-operation  between  the  Knights  and  the  Fed¬ 
eration. 

In  some  local  centers,  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  se¬ 
cured  control  over  men  engaged  in  a  few  of  the  indus¬ 
tries.  Particularly,  this  was  so  in  some  of  the  factories  in 
New  York  City  and  it  was  also  true  in  the  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  offices  of  Pittsburgh.  To  such  a  degree  was  this  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  that  the  K.  of  L.  printers’  local  would  not 
recognize  the  union  printers’  card  of  membership  unless 
they  were  also  members  of  the  K.  of  L.  Assembly.  It  was 
a  hard  fight  that  I  had  on  my  hands  in  this  situation.  I  held, 
and  finally  had  it  accepted,  that  if  a  workman  expected 
to  be  regarded  as  a  union  man,  his  membership  in  the  local 
union  of  his  trade  was  his  badge  and  passport  into  the  labor 
movement. 
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After  struggling  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  situation 
for  months,  I  wrote  to  P.  J.  McGuire: 

Talk  of  harmony  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  bosh.  They  are 
just  as  great  enemies  of  trade  unions  as  any  employer  can  be,  only 
more  vindictive.  I  tell  you  they  will  give  us  no  quarter  and  I  would 
give  them  their  own  medicine.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  placate  them 
or  even  to  be  friendly.  They  will  not  co-operate  with  a  mere  trades 
union  as  they  call  our  organization.  The  time  will  come,  however, 
when  the  workingmen  of  the  country  will  see  and  distinguish  between 
a  natural  and  an  artificial  organization. 

Nor  was  that  day  very  slow  in  coming.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  rapidly  lost  in  prestige  and  numbers. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  conference  and  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  we  delegates  ended  our  report  to  the  Denver 
convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

We  are  convinced  that  evolutionary  trade  unionism  contains 
within  itself  the  germs  of  growth  and  expansion  to  the  loftiest  heights 
of  human  aspiration,  and  that  the  temporary  annoyance  of  obstruc¬ 
tionists  is  preferable  to  the  surrender  of  any  jot  or  tittle  of  those 
principles  of  economic  truth  upon  which  our  organizations  are  based. 

We  believe  in  harmony;  but  that  harmony,  in  our  judgment,  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  firm  insistence  that  the  trade  union  shall 
be  permitted  to  occupy  unmolested  its  natural  and  historic  field  of 
labor  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  the  wage-earning  classes. 

From  the  time  that  I  became  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  during  all  the  years  since  and  now,  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  do  an  injustice  to  that  organization, 
The  fact  was  that  it  was  an  organization  with  high  ideals 
but  purely  sentimental  and  bereft  of  all  practical  thought 
and  action. 

My  earliest  official  efforts  were  concentrated  in  pro¬ 
moting  stability  of  labor  organizations.  This  had  to  be 
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done  by  making  the  idea  an  inseparable  part  of  the  thought 
and  habits  of  trade  unionists  by  establishing  a  business 
basis  for  unionism  and  then  driving  home  the  fallacy  of  low 
dues.  Cheap  unionism  cannot  maintain  effective  economic 
activity.  Sustained  office  work  and  paid  union  officials  for 
administrative  work  have  become  the  general  practice  since 
the  Federation  was  organized.  A  big  service  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  has  been  in  crystallizing  and  unifying  labor 
thought  and  practice. 

To  build  the  Federation  we  had  to  secure  members. 
Numbers  give  confidence  not  only  to  members  but  to  out¬ 
siders.  The  membership  problem  fell  into  three  divisions — 
affiliation  of  existing  nationals  and  internationals;  charter¬ 
ing  of  local  unions,  central  bodies,  and  state  federations 
of  labor;  when  a  trade  was  sufficiently  organized  we 
launched  a  national  organization. 

When  a  large  number  of  workers  were  organized  in 
local  unions  of  the  same  trade  or  industry,  then  I  called 
a  conference  or  convention  to  create  a  national  or  inter¬ 
national  union  of  these  locals.  I  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  historic  development  of  the  United  States.  The  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  no  state  government  existed  belonged  to  the 
United  States  and  out  of  this  territory  states  were 
created  and  became  part  of  the  Federal  government.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  principle  of  development,  I  regarded  the  na¬ 
tional  or  international  unions  as  “territories”  later  to  be 
formed  into  national  and  International  unions  and  as  such 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The  local  unions 
not  so  organized  in  national  or  international  unions  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  the  territories  had  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  in  February, 
1887,  I  was  authorized  to  examine  applications  for  affilia¬ 
tion  to  the  Federation  and  to  issue  charters.  In  March, 
Ed  Finklestone  attended  the  convention  at  Hartford  to 
launch  the  Connecticut  State  Federation  of  Labor — the 
first  child  of  the  Federation.  The  next  to  follow  was  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Cigarmakers’  LTnion  97  issued  the  call  for  the 
convention  that  authorized  affiliation  in  that  state.  Sixteen 
unions  responded  through  delegates  who  met  in  Dexter 
Hall,  Boston.  Flenry  Abrahams  was  elected  president. 

A  speech  I  made  in  Brooklyn  in  1887  is  typical  of  the 
educational  work  of  that  time : 

The  best  way  to  defeat  strikes  and  boycotts  is  to  provide  for  them. 
There  is  no  way  of  decreasing  strikes  so  good  as  that  of  making 
men  experienced.  From  a  strong  organization  generous  treatment 
follows  and  with  fairness  on  the  part  of  the  employer  there  is  no 
desire  to  strike  or  boycott  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  best  method 
to  decrease  strikes  is  to  organize  to  defend  men  in  the  case  of  strikes. 
The  stronger  the  union  the  fewer  the  strikes.  We  do  not  want 
strikes,  but  if  men  are  not  organized  they  will  have  to  strike.  First, 
one  employer  will  cut  wages,  then  another,  until  the  rate  has  fallen 
so  low  that  the  men  must  strike.  We  are  opposed  to  sympathetic 
and  foolish  strikes.  Ignorance  is  not  discipline.  It  requires  more 
discipline  to  pay  an  assessment  of  $1  a  week  to  help  those  on  strike 
than  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  them.  The  first  thing  a  new  union 
does  is  to  want  to  strike.  They  overestimate  the  power  of  organiza¬ 
tion  without  resources.  The  old  unions  do  not  strike,  their  strength 
is  known.  They  do  not  have  to  strike  to  resist  encroachment. 

I  have  helped  in  the  organization  and  stabilization  of 
unions  and  in  the  development  of  discipline  among  officers 
and  the  rank  and  file.  With  the  mobilization  of  economic 
power,  constructive  program  became  possible. 

Economic  betterment — today,  tomorrow,  in  home  and 
shop,  was  the  foundation  upon  which  trade  unions  have 
been  builded.  Economic  power  is  the  basis  upon  which  may 
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be  developed  power  in  other  fields.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  organized  society.  Whoever  or  whatever  controls  eco¬ 
nomic  power  directs  and  shapes  development  for  the  group 
or  the  nation.  Because  I  early  grasped  this  fundamental 
truth,  I  was  never  deluded  or  led  astray  by  rosy  theory  or 
fascinating  plan  that  did  not  square  with  my  fundamental. 
This  firmly  rooted  conviction  I  owe  in  a  large  measure  to 
Laurrell’s  oft-repeated  injunction:  “If  it  doesn’t  square 
with  your  due  book,  have  none  of  it.”  This  is  the  reason 
it  was  often  hard  to  have  patience  with  well-meaning,  en¬ 
thusiastic  but  misinformed  persons  who  have  wanted  the 
trade  union  movement  to  forsake  this  simple  truth. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


EIGHT  HOURS 

My  earliest  impression  of  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour 
day  came  to  me  in  my  first  home  in  New  York  City.  Long 
after  our  neighbors  had  gone  to  work  in  the  morning  at 
eight  o’clock  the  bell  in  John  Roach’s  shipyard  announced 
the  beginning  of  the  day’s  work.  As  practically  all  other 
workers  had  been  at  work  at  least  one  or  two  hours,  the 
bell  told  a  significant  story.  The  first  effort  I  made  to 
promote  the  eight-hour  day  was  a  trip  to  Washington  in 
the  early  ’seventies  to  urge  the  enforcement  of  the  first  eight- 
hour  law. 

An  eight-hour  law  had  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson  in  1868.  As  officials  ignored 
the  law,  President  Grant  issued  an  order  directing  that  its 
provisions  be  executed.  Various  executives  “interpreted” 
the  law  to  mean  that  a  reduction  in  wages  must  accompany 
a  reduction  in  hours.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued 
an  order  to  apply  this  interpretation  in  all  instances.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  soon  evident  that  new  legislation  must  be 
enacted. 

As  labor  men  had  little  money  to  spend  for  traveling 
expenses,  whenever  possible  local  labor  men  in  Washington 
acted  for  labor  throughout  the  country.  Much  of  the  active 
work  in  promoting  the  second  eight-hour  legislation  was 
done  by  local  people :  E.  W.  Oyster,  Paul  T.  Bowen,  and 
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Dyer  D.  Lum,  though  Lum  later  moved  to  New  York. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  ruling  became  known, 
the  local  Washington  men  registered  a  protest  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  and  asked  him  to  obtain  an  opinion  on  the 
law  from  the  Attorney-General.  This  the  President  did, 
but  the  Attorney-General  upheld  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department.  Soon  after  he  became  President,  General 
Grant  asked  Attorney-General  Evarts  for  an  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  the  law  on  wages.  Evarts’  opinion  followed  closely 
the  ruling  of  the  previous  administration — the  law  did  not 
require  wages  on  a  ten-hour  basis  to  be  paid  for  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Delegations  of  representative  labor  men  sent  pro¬ 
tests  to  President  Grant.  The  situation  was  the  occasion 
of  my  first  trip  to  Washington. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  President  issued  an  execu¬ 
tive  order  directing  that  no  cut  in  wages  should  be  made  be¬ 
cause  of  the  reduction  in  hours  due  to  the  eight-hour  law. 
When  the  executives  failed  to  obey,  he  characteristically 
reiterated  the  order  with  increased  force.  The  issue  got  into 
politics.  A  committee  went  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  and  informed  the  platform  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  situation  as  to  the  eight-hour  law.  The 
Democratic  committee,  apprehensive  that  whatever  credit 
might  come  from  establishing  eight  hours  would  be  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Republican  President  and  inured  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Republican  Party,  adopted  an  eight-hour 
declaration  as  one  of  the  planks  of  its  platform.  Later, 
the  Republican  Party  Convention  adopted  a  similar  plank. 
When  we  asked  for  eight  hours  by  law,  the  law  was  to 
apply  only  to  government  employes.  Eight  hours  in  pri¬ 
vate  industry  we  undertook  to  establish  by  direct  negotia¬ 
tions. 
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I  became  very  well  acquainted  with  George  E.  McNeill 
and  Ira  Stewart  and  familiar  with  their  philosophy  of  the 
shorter  workday.  According  to  my  own  understanding  the 
eight-hour  day  was  a  revolutionizing  force  that  altered  all 
the  workers’  relations  both  industrial  and  social  and  raised 
standards  of  living  and  work. 

All  this  served  as  preparation  for  my  responsibility  as 
president  of  the  Federation  in  trying  to  establish  eight  hours 
in  industry.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter,  I  helped  to 
draft  the  resolution  to  establish  the  eight-hour  day,  May 
l,  1886,  which  was  adopted  by  the  1884  Convention  of 
our  Federation.  At  our  Washington  meeting  in  1885  we 
outlined  our  program  for  the  achievement  of  that  object. 
The  Legislative  Committee  issued  a  circular  letter  to  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  throughout  the  country,  proposing  mutual 
agreement  to  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

We  proposed  that  the  workers  obtain  contracts  for  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  all  industry.  The 
plan  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  finally  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  the 
Legislative  Committee  conferred  for  two  days  in  the 
preparation  of  the  circular  letters  to  employers  and  to  the 
workers.  To  supplement  the  small  funds  at  the  command 
of  the  officers  of  our  Federation,  voluntary  contributions 
were  made  by  us  and  by  many  others  so  that  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  work  might  have  funds  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  project.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  from 
a  very  large  number  of  employers  favorable  replies  were 
received  and  their  co-operation  pledged.  From  the  workers 
generally  came  enthusiastic  support.  Indeed,  the  eight- 
hour  day  declaration  of  1884  and  the  propaganda  with 
which  our  Federation  officials  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
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program  created  great  interest.  It  was  a  slogan  which  con¬ 
centrated  the  united  attention  of  workers  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  decisive  forward  movement  in  their  own  interest 
and  in  the  interests  of  industry. 

In  New  York  the  first  organized  campaign  for  eight 
hours  since  1872  got  under  way  in  the  summer  of  1885. 
Some  of  the  veterans  of  the  early  movement  were  our  most 
enthusiastic  workers.  Our  program  was  strictly  economic. 
Our  first  step  was  to  send  a  circular  to  all  unions.  This  was 
not  a  simple  matter  in  those  days.  Some  of  the  labor  papers 
published  partial  lists  of  organizations  and  by  careful  col¬ 
lection  I  made  a  fairly  adequate  directory,  written  by  hand. 
Trade  unionists  were  to  hold  meetings  and  to  prepare  to 
urge  demands  for  the  eight-hour  day  upon  employers.  Such 
meetings  were  to  be  followed  by  conferences  with  employers 
in  which  copies  of  the  following  agreement  were  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  : 


AGREEMENT 


Entered  into  between  .  and  .  Union  . 

hereby  agree  (or  agrees)  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1886,  their  (or 
his)  establishment  shall  be  restricted  in  its  working  hours  to  eight 
hours  per  day . Union  hereby  agrees  not  to  ask  any  in¬ 

crease  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  until  such  time  as  the  same  is 

warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  trade.  Signed  this . day  of 

. .  1886. 


for  firm, 
for  union. 


Even  under  most  favorable  conditions  our  campaign 
must  have  been  chiefly  valuable  as  an  educational  influ¬ 
ence.  There  were  then  hardly  twelve  industries  in  the 
United  States  sufficiently  organized  to  establish  an  eight- 
hour  day.  The  movement  of  ’86  did  not  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  favorable  conditions.  Also,  it  had  to  counter  du- 
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plicity  from  the  K.  of  L.  Our  eight-hour  program  was 
officially  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  K.  of 
L.  with  the  request  that  they  co-operate.  No  official  reply 
was  made.  The  leadership  of  the  K.  of  L.  was  not  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  working-class  movement. 

In  February,  1886,  W.  H.  Foster,  the  secretary  of  the 
Federation,  sent  eight-hour  circulars  to  all  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  asking  all  to  unite  in  achieving  this  first  step  in 
industrial  betterment.  Responses  were  generally  cordial. 
Most  of  the  unions  began  holding  agitation  meetings  and 
inaugurated  practical  programs.  There  was  scarcely  a 
union  in  New  York  that  did  not  hold  a  special  eight-hour 
meeting  and  follow  it  by  constant  educational  discussion. 
The  Cigarmakers  and  the  Building  Tradesmen  made 
demands  for  eight  hours.  Even  the  street-car  drivers  who 
had  worked  interminable  hours  demanded  twelve  as  the 
limit.  When  T.  V.  Powderly,  the  head  of  the  Order,  was 
in  New  York  early  in  1886,  he  gave  an  interview  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  most  glowing  terms. 
That  statement  was  generally  interpreted  to  mean  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude  toward  our  movement.  Still,  we  did  not 
feel  sure  that  we  knew  what  was  being  done  in  the  inner 
circle  of  the  K.  of  L.  Our  apprehension  was  confirmed  by 
the  statement  which  Mr.  Powderly  made  in  April,  “The 
Knights  of  Labor  do  not  contemplate  making  an  effort  to 
enforce  the  eight-hour  day  at  present.” 

The  eight-hour  movement  of  1886  was  general  but  most 
aggressive  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati, 
and  Baltimore.  Of  course,  as  president  of  the  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  I  had  general  information 
of  efforts  in  different  localities.  Paul  Grottkau  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  formerly  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  on  a  tour 
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through  the  East  in  behalf  of  the  movement,  told  me  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  plan.  Grottkau 
was  an  eloquent  German  speaker.  Chicago  was  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  active  anarchist  group  headed  by  Parsons, 
Spies,  and  Schwab.  Two  anarchist  papers  were  published 
there — one  in  English  edited  by  Parsons,  The  Alarm ,  the 
other,  Die  Flackel ,  in  German,  edited  by  Spies. 

We  held  a  series  of  eight-hour  meetings  in  New  York 
for  which  we  secured  popular  speakers  like  Henry  George 
and  S.  E.  Schevitsch.  At  these  meetings  the  various  unions 
reported  progress  of  the  movement  in  their  trades.  The 
Cigarmakers  and  Furniture  Workers  were  the  only  organi¬ 
zations  that  had  determined  to  establish  eight  hours  for 
their  respective  industry.  The  Cigarmakers’  Convention 
had  recommended  that  course,  and  each  local  had  made 
the  necessary  arrangements.  We  were  then  generally  work¬ 
ing  nine  hours  and  the  reduction  was  to  be  made  without 
contest. 

May  l,  mass  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country. 
Our  May  Day  meeting  in  New  York  was  a  complete  suc¬ 
cess.  All  went  away  strengthened  in  determination  to 
establish  the  eight-hour  day.  That  mass  meeting  was  to 
constitute  not  the  termination  of  our  eight-hour  move¬ 
ment  but  only  the  end  of  the  first  period.  The  news  that 
came  next  morning  from  Chicago  indicated  the  extent  of 
enthusiasm  there.  Forty  thousand  men  were  on  strike,  the 
railroads  were  crippled,  and  many  factories  closed.  Just 
as  there  seemed  to  be  a  probability  of  trade  unions  being 
welded  together  for  united  resistance  to  long  hours,  there 
came  the  dynamite  bombs  at  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
In  a  strike  at  the  Harvester  Plant  in  Chicago,  a  number 
of  men  were  ruthlessly  clubbed  and  shot  down  by  the  police. 
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On  the  following  evening  a  protest  meeting  was  held  in 
Haymarket  Square  and  was  addressed  by  Spies,  Parsons, 
and  Fielden.  To  that  meeting,  generally  attended  by 
strikers  and  sympathizers,  a  large  force  of  police  was 
assigned.  After  the  meeting  was  in  full  progress,  it  was  said 
and  never  denied,  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  police 
telephoned  to  headquarters  that  the  meeting  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  peacefully.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  was  present 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  meeting,  leaving  only  when 
a  gathering  storm  became  very  threatening.  After  the 
Mayor  left,  and  hardly  fifteen  minutes  after  the  above 
report  was  made,  a  squad  of  police  formed  to  advance  on 
the  crowd.  Spies,  who  was  speaking,  cried  out  in  protest 
against  disturbing  a  peaceful  meeting.  Then  a  bomb  ex¬ 
ploded  and  fifteen  policemen  were  killed.  Of  course,  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  a  furor  of  excitement  and  the  anar¬ 
chists  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

This  catastrophe,  coming  so  soon  after  the  launching 
of  the  new  Federation,  halted  our  eight-hour  program.  It 
was  not  until  1888  that  the  convention  again  directed  that 
we  renew  our  aggressive  campaign.  This  campaign  was 
to  culminate  May  1,  1890.  It  was  agreed  to  hold  simul¬ 
taneous  eight-hour  meetings  throughout  the  country  on 
July  4,  Labor  Day,  and  February  22.  I  made  every  effort 
to  concentrate  thought  and  activity  on  eight  hours.  The 
Federation  had  been  preparing  educational  material — a 
special  eight-hour  button  and  literature.  George  E. 
McNeill,  wrote  an  eight-hour  primer;  George  Gunton, 
The  Eight-Hour  Workday ,  Its  Economic  and  Social 
Advantages;  Lemuel  Danryid,  The  Eight  Hour  Move¬ 
ment ,  Its  Philosophy  and  History.  Outside  a  nominal 
honorarium,  these  men  received  no  compensation.  The 
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Federation  had  little  literature  at  the  time.  We  had  one 
important  pamphlet,  Trade  Unions  and  Their  Philosophy, 
by  William  Trant.  This  was  an  English  pamphlet  the 
plates  of  which  P.  J.  McGuire  somehow  secured  and  gave 
to  the  Federation.  It  was  a  clear-cut  analysis  of  trade 
unionism  and  made  more  impression  upon  my  thinking  than 
any  other  economic  dissertation  with  the  exception  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thorold  Rogers’  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages. 
After  the  Federation  published  Trant’s  pamphlet,  I  received 
an  unexpected  letter  from  the  author  who  was  then  living 
in  Assiniboia,  Canada,  asking  about  his  royalties!  As  I 
had  respect  for  ownership  of  the  products  of  creative  labor 
whether  material  or  intellectual,  the  scanty  funds  of  the 
Federation  were  drawn  on  for  this  demand.  This  pamphlet 
remains  today  (1923)  one  of  the  standard  publications  of 
the  Federation,  and  will  be  useful  so  long  as  trade  unionism 
endures. 

I  wrote  to  practically  every  labor  organization  urging 
agitation  for  the  eight-hour  day.  Most  of  these  letters 
were  written  in  long  hand.  After  the  Federation  secured 
its  Caligraph  typewriter,  letters  were  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Cabinet,  forty  Senators,  seventy- 
five  Representatives,  and  one  hundred  economists.  My 
purpose  was  to  create  sympathetic  understanding  for  the 
eight-hour  movement  and  to  forestall  any  association  of 
the  movement  with  anarchistic  influences.  While  the  New 
York  office  was  trying  in  every  way  to  create  enthusiasm 
we  were  constantly  meeting  depressing  difficulties.  For 
instance,  the  mail  one  morning  brought  numbers  of  letters 
reporting  progress  and  one  from  William  Martin,  president 
of  the  Steel  Workers,  resigning  from  office  as  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Federation  because  he  could  not  give  time 
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to  the  eight-hour  movement.  I  was  appalled  as  I  vividly 
forecasted  the  results  of  such  action  on  Martin’s  part.  I 
saw  the  headlines  in  the  papers,  “Steel  Workers  Desert  the 
Federation.”  The  Steel  Workers  in  those  days  were  one 
of  the  strong  organizations.  I  pictured  the  exultation  of 
our  antagonists  and  put  aside  my  constructive  work  to 
convince  Martin  that  his  proposed  course  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous. 

Whenever  it  was  reasonably  possible  and  the  funds 
were  available  I  went  to  labor  conventions  occurring  during 
the  period  of  the  eight-hour  campaign.  It  was  decided  to 
concentrate  activity  and  to  establish  eight  hours  for  one 
trade  each  year,  the  E.  C.  to  select  the  one  best  prepared 
to  secure  the  shorter  work-day  each  year.  Of  the  several 
organizations  that  made  application,  the  Carpenters  were 
designated  to  be  the  standard-bearers  for  1890. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  had  had  to  watch  the  K.  of  L. 
lest  they  attempt  to  frustrate  our  movement  as  happened 
in  1886.  Early  in  the  year  I  saw  a  newspaper  statement 
from  Powderly  that  increased  my  apprehension.  I 
squelched  an  incipient  rumor  that  a  general  strike  would  be 
called  May  l,  1890,  by  issuing  a  circular  in  which  I  said: 
“Nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than  a  general  strike. 
The  date,  May  1,  1890,  was  fixed  in  order  to  concentrate 
efforts  on  a  certain  point.  In  the  present  condition  of  labor, 
no  movement  for  a  general  strike  would  have  my  sup¬ 
port.  The  end  of  the  labor  movement  will  not  come  in 
1890.” 

As  plans  of  the  eight-hour  movement  developed,  we 
were  constantly  realizing  how  we  could  widen  our  purpose. 
As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  International  Working¬ 
men’s  Congress  in  Paris  (July  14,  1889)  approached,  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  we  could  aid  our  movement  by  an 
expression  of  world-wide  sympathy  from  that  congress. 

I  talked  the  idea  over  with  Hugh  McGregor  who  was 
idealist  enough  to  recognize  no  practical  difficulties.  The 
margin  of  time  intervening  was  too  small  to  trust  a  letter 
of  invitation  to  the  mail,  so  McGregor  agreed  to  act  as 
special  courier.  He  had  long  experience  in  traveling  on 
almost  nothing.  His  wants  were  few  and  accustomed  to 
all  manner  of  delays  in  gratification.  We  discovered  that 
a  boat  was  leaving  within  a  brief  time  that  would  just  get 
him  to  Paris  in  time.  We  managed  to  get  enough  money 
for  his  ticket.  McGregor  went  off  to  pack  his  bag  with  a 
few  things,  including  a  reserve  celluloid  collar.  Mean¬ 
while,  I  was  to  write  a  letter  of  official  invitation  and  to 
meet  him  at  the  dock.  I  wrote  by  hand  a  letter  that  seemed 
to  me  fraught  with  historic  import  and  then  hurried  to  the 
dock  to  put  it  in  McGregor’s  custody.  A  number  of  labor 
men  had  learned  of  the  trip.  They  hailed  me  afar,  for 
the  boat  was  on  the  point  of  leaving.  I  thrust  the  letter 
into  McGregor’s  hand  and  joined  the  farewell  shout. 

A  moment  afterwards  I  recollected  that  in  my  hurry  I 
had  failed  to  make  a  press  copy  of  the  letter.  Though  I 
tried  in  many  ways  to  get  a  copy  of  that  letter  I  did  not 
succeed.  It  is  the  only  important  official  letter  of  which 
I  did  not  retain  a  copy.  Later,  I  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  obtain  a  copy  through  French  friends. 

My  letter  informed  the  Paris  congress  of  our  American 
efforts  to  celebrate  the  coming  May  Day  by  establishing 
eight,  hours  for  the  Carpenters  and  urged  them  to  co-oper¬ 
ate.  The  proposal  fell  upon  the  ears  of  two  bitterly  war¬ 
ring  factions.  The  German  delegation  headed  by  Lieb- 
knecht,  Bebel,  and  Singer,  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
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ground  that  under  the  imperial  German  government  it 
would  be  suicide  for  them  to  approve  the  movement.  Herr 
Liebknecht  emphatically  opposed  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  labor  organizations  were  not  strong  enough  to 
succeed  in  the  undertaking.  Eventually  a  resolution  for  an 
eight-hour  demonstration  in  every  country  was  adopted  and 
there  was  pretty  general  observance  of  the  day.  That  was 
the  origin  of  European  May  Day,  which  has  become  a 
regular  institution  in  all  European  countries. 

Sometime  after  this  was  accomplished,  McGregor  re¬ 
turned — when  his  money  was  gone.  It  didn’t  cost  him 
much  to  live  and  it  didn’t  matter  to  him  how  he  traveled 
so  long  as  he  was  contributing  something  to  human  struggles 
for  liberty  and  betterment.  But  he  returned  from  that  trip 
to  Paris  with  evidences  of  rejuvenation  for  which  Paris  is 
famous.  His  beard  was  cut  Lord  Dundreary  fashion,  and 
he  had  a  set  of  artificial  teeth.  But  as  the  teeth  later  inter¬ 
fered  with  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe,  they  were  soon  dis¬ 
carded. 

The  special  assessment  for  the  campaign  enabled  the 
Federation  to  render  practical  assistance  in  the  educational 
work.  We  furnished  speakers  as  well  as  financial  assistance. 
George  E.  McNeill,  Paul  Grottkau,  and  Harry  Skeffington 
were  sent  on  rather  extensive  lecture  tours,  as  we  called  our 
agitation  work  in  those  days.  I  made  many  short  trips  in 
addition  to  going  as  far  west  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 
Other  eight-hour  speakers  were  Harry  Lloyd,  Henry  Eme- 
rick,  Wm.  J.  Dillor,  John  McBride,  David  Ross,  J.  H. 
Burrt,  J.  C.  Kilgallon,  Wm.  H.  Kilver,  Frank  K.  Foster, 
John  S.  Kirschner,  P.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Edward  L.  Daly,  and 
George  Gunton.  P.  J.  McGuire  spoke  almost  continu¬ 
ously.  He  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  all  the  enthu- 
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siasm  and  ability  that  distinguished  his  leadership.  The 
Carpenters  did  their  level  best  to  win  a  complete  victory. 
As  their  unions  throughout  the  country  did  not  have  uni¬ 
form  strength  or  working  standards,  it  was  determined 
to  try  for  a  shorter  work-day  instead  of  a  uniform  eight- 
hour  demand.  When  carpenters  were  working  ten  or  more 
hours  and  could  reasonably  expect  a  nine-hour  day  but  not 
an  eight,  nine  was  made  the  objective.  Practically  every 
Carpenters’  union  in  the  country  secured  some  definite  bet¬ 
terment  of  working  conditions  as  a  result  of  the  struggle. 
The  results  affected  137  cities  and  benefited  46,197  work¬ 
ers.  The  total  membership  of  the  Carpenters’  unions  was 
then  about  73,000. 

When  the  Detroit  (1890)  convention  was  considering 
the  selection  of  an  organization  to  make  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  the  Miners  urged  with  eloquence  and  insistence 
that  they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  make  the  demand 
for  the  eight-hour  day  and  to  fight  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  trade.  The  United  Mine  Workers 
were  operating  under  an  extremely  difficult  form  of 
organization — part  of  the  organization  was  secret  and 
affiliated  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
Knights,  affiliated  organizations  were  not  autonomous,  but 
final  authority  in  all  matters  was  vested  in  the  executive 
— the  Master  Workman  and  the  Executive  Board.  The 
convention,  therefore,  inquired  what  assurance  the  Miners 
could  give  that  the  secret  bodies  would  co-operate  in  the 
eight-hour  movement.  The  Miners’  delegates  stated  they 
had  just  come  from  the  General  Assembly  where  approval 
had  been  given  to  the  proposal.  Upon  that  assurance  the 
Convention  approved  the  selection  of  the  U.  M.  W.  as  the 
next  trade  to  move  toward  eight  hours. 
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The  plan  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  to  finance 
the  movement  provided  that  each  affiliated  organization 
contribute  two  cents  per  member  on  or  about  January  l, 
1891,  and  two  cents  per  member  for  four  additional  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  if  called  for  during  that  year.  In  addition 
to  sending  letters  and  circulars  to  all  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  instructed  to 
make  a  wide  tour  of  the  country  to  carry  a  personal  mes¬ 
sage  to  as  many  workers  as  possible.  As  the  Federation 
was  unable  to  finance  such  an  undertaking,  I  asked  our 
organizer  in  Denver,  Adam  Menche,  to  act  as  manager  of 
the  trip.  He  arranged  with  each  central  body  to  bear  its 
proportional  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  trip. 

On  February  2,  I  left  New  York  City  on  my  first  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  My  first  stops  were  in  Rochester, 
Syracuse,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Logansport,  Evansville, 
Terre  Haute,  Burlington,  and  Kansas  City.  I  spent  about 
a  day  in  each  place  until  reaching  the  last  named.  My 
welcome  was  uniformly  hearty,  representatives  of  organized 
labor  meeting  me  at  the  stations,  often  accompanied  by  the 
Mayor  or  some  local  official  friendly  to  the  cause  of  labor. 
Usually,  a  parade  preceded  the  public  talk,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  Between  these  public 
engagements  I  had  conferences  with  friends  and  labor  men, 
helping  them  with  local  problems  and  informing  myself  of 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  labor  movement.  In 
the  early  formative  period  of  the  Federation  I  knew  per¬ 
sonally  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  local  unions. 
This  personal  acquaintance  and  contact  were  of  primary 
importance  in  mobilizing  wage-earners  in  support  of  trade 
unionism.  There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  to  meet 
people  and  feel  that  good  comradeship  that  comes  from 
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mutual  understanding  and  liking.  There  is  no  other  one 
factor  to  which  my  ability  to  secure  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  the  labor  movement  can  be  attributed  more  than 
friend,' T  good  comradeship  and  ability  to  meet  men  on  their 
own  level.  I  feel  equally  at  ease  with  the  ditch-digger, 
the  skilled  artisan,  the  business  man,  the  employer,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  '  man,  men  of  science,  men  in  public  life  from 
Aldermen  up  to  Cabinet  members  and  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  provided  they  are  genuinely  human 
in  their  attitude  toward  life.  I  love  life  and  enjoy  living. 
I  have  always  rebelled  at  conventionalities  that  merely 
repressed,  and  hated  hypocrisy.  Many  a  time  over  a  mug 
of  beer  or  a  drink  of  whisky  I  won  men  for  the  cause  of 
trade  unionism  when  I  had  failed  in  every  other  way.  I 
have  never  taken  a  drink  during  any  part  of  the  day  until 
my  whole  day’s  work  was  done — and  often  that  was  not 
done  until  far  into  the  night.  As  I  seldom  made  prepared 
speeches  and  as  I  knew  my  stomach  and  brain  did  not 
function  best  at  the  same  time,  I  never  ate  prior  to  the 
making  of  my  address.  Often  I  sat  through  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  banquets  without  touching  food.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  it  was  a  real  hardship  to  abstain,  but  I  put  my 
work  first. 

So  this  trip  was  hard  work — unceasing  work  that  taxed 
every  ability  and  resource.  My  main  purpose  was  to  unite 
all  workers  in  behalf  of  eight  hours  for  the  miners,  and 
thereby  assure  their  moral  and  financial  support.  My  second 
purpose  was  to  strengthen  the  local  movements.  It  was 
then  only  five  years  since  the  A.  F.  of  L.  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  out  of  the  old  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions. 
The  purpose  and  the  value  of  federated  effort  were  a  new 
idea;  hence,  the  importance  of  educational  work.  Thirdly, 
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at  that  time  there  was  grave  danger  of  a  secession  move¬ 
ment  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  I  tried  to  be  helpful  in  straight¬ 
ening  out  difficulties  and  in  developing  plans. 

I  stayed  several  days  in  Kansas  City  where  I  mlade  six 
addresses.  The  Mayor,  a  former  machinist,  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  judge,  who  was  an  ex-miner,  formally  gave  me  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  other  conferences  of 
importance,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  G.  H.  Howard,  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Conductors’  Union.  While  in  Evansville,  I 
had  a  three-hour  talk  with  the  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Sargent.  Both  of  these  men 
were  keenly  interested  in  federation  and  the  question  was 
before  their  organizations. 

After  leaving  Kansas  City,  I  went  to  St.  Joseph,  To¬ 
peka,  and  Denver.  There  also  the  citizens  gave  me  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  A  committee  from  the  Trades  As¬ 
sembly  met  me  at  the  station.  Committees  took  me  riding 
through  the  city  to  visit  all  the  municipal  and  state  build¬ 
ings  and  out  where  I  might  see  the  sweep  of  the  wonderful 
mountains  surrounding  the  city. 

We  went  to  the  Capitol  where  I  had  been  invited  to 
address  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  Senate  I 
spoke  briefly  of  the  educational  work  that  must  be  done  in 
order  that  people  might  understand  the  labor  movement, 
of  the  significance  of  the  eight-hour  movement  and  of  the 
necessity  for  State  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  the 
House  I  found  a  reception  no  less  gratifying  although 
more  demonstrative.  The  House  and  galleries  were 
crowded.  I  was  introduced  to  various  members  and  es¬ 
corted  to  the  Speaker’s  rostrum.  The  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and 
that  the  privilege  of  the  House  be  extended  to  me.  The 
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procedure  was  initiated  in  the  Senate,  where  I  emphasized 
the  same  points,  speaking  somewhat  more  at  length. 

That  night  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Coliseum. 
Governor  Story,  the  Mayor,  and  other  governmental 
officials  joined  the  representatives  of  the  Trades  Assembly 
constituting  the  Reception  Committee,  and  made  addresses 
of  welcome.  I  spoke  to  a  crowded  house. 

After  my  address,  Mr.  Montgomery,  president  of  the 
Trades  Assembly,  presented  me  with  a  beautiful  medal 
on  behalf  of  the  thirty-seven  unions  constituting  that  body. 
This  beautiful  eight-hour  medal  made  of  gold  and  silver 
mined  in  Colorado  I  treasure  among  my  many  valued  me¬ 
mentoes.  It  came  at  a  time  when  few  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  representatives  of  organized  labor. 

After  many  conferences  upon  local  labor  matters,  I  left 
for  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  there  early  March  2.  Utah 
was  then  a  territory.  My  reception  was  equally  cordial. 
During  the  early  day  I  was  taken  over  town  and  driven 
out  to  Fort  Douglas.  Happening  upon  Sam  Levy’s  cigar 
factory,  I  walked  in  and  tried  my  hand  at  making  a  cigar. 
The  boys  pronounced  it  good.  At  the  public  meeting  that 
night  Governor  Thomas  introduced  me  to  the  audience  of 
working  men  and  other  citizens  who  listened  with  deep 
attention  to  my  talk  on  labor.  Mr.  Shafer,  on  behalf  of 
organized  labor,  had  presented  me  with  a  fine  gold-headed 
walking  stick.  I  left  Salt  Lake  City  for  Sacramento,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  personal  relations  thus  far  established  would 
be  of  greatest  value  in  binding  the  workers  of  the  country 
more  closely  in  one  federated  movement. 

On  the  western  coast  I  found  that  whole-hearted 
friendliness,  the  mere  recollection  of  which  arouses  feelings 
of  appreciation  even  today.  Californians  can  never  do 
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enough  for  their  friends.  Hermann  Gudstadt,  my  long¬ 
time  friend  and  shopmate  at  Pohalski’s  in  New  York  City, 
came  from  San  Francisco  to  meet  me  in  Sacramento.  As 
the  Legislature  was  in  session,  I  delayed  several  hours  in 
Sacramento  to  confer  over  labor  legislation.  Late  in  the 
evening  we  reached  Oakland,  where  I  was  greeted  by  a 
Pieception  Committee  headed  by  Alfred  Fuhrmann,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  Coast  labor 
movement.  We  crossed  the  harbor  to  San  Francisco  where 
the  Coast  Seamen’s  Union  in  uniform  were  drawn  up  in 
line  at  the  city  front  and  made  the  advance  guard  of  a 
procession  through  the  principal  streets  to  Shoemakers’  Hall 
where  the  Federated  Trades  Council  was  waiting  for  me 
to  address  them. 

After  a  short  address  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  in 
which  I  said  I  was  there  not  on  a  pleasure  trip  but  to  work 
to  help  them  heal  their  differences,  to  construct  not  to  tear 
down,  the  Council  adjourned  and  proceeded  in  a  body  to 
Folsom  Street  wharf  where  the  Coast  Seamen’s  Union  was 
celebrating  its  anniversary  on  the  lumber-pile  where  the 
organization  had  come  into  being.  It  was  a  picturesque 
scene.  Immense  piles  of  lumber  were  illuminated  by  the 
glare  of  many  torches.  The  music  of  the  band  echoed  over 
the  waters  of  the  bay.  I  was  escorted  to  the  lumber  pile 
which  I  mounted,  and  told  the  seamen  that  although  not 
a  sailor  I  was  custodian  for  the  Seamen’s  Union  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  I  told  them  I  hoped  to  see  in  the  near 
future  a  union  of  seamen  not  only  of  this  Coast  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  but  a  federation  of  the  seamen  of  the  world. 
Next  day  I  was  driven  through  the  city  and  out  to  Cliff 
House.  After  a  long  conference  on  the  Brewery  Workers’ 
situation,  I  made  a  trip  through  Chinatown — not  the  espe- 
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cially  prepared  route  for  tourists.  It  was  an  awful  experi¬ 
ence  with  all  its  hideousness.  I  had  read  Dante’s  Inferno , 
but  Chinatown  seemed  to  me  a  greater  horror  with  its  reek¬ 
ing  smells,  the  human  wrecks,  gambling  and  mad  licentious¬ 
ness.  The  picture  burned  into  my  mind  that  night  came 
to  me  vividly  throughout  future  years  when  Chinese  immi¬ 
gration  was  under  consideration. 

The  Cigarmakers  took  me  to  Chinese  cigar  factories. 
I  had  made  an  investigation  of  tenement  house  cigar  fac¬ 
tories,  but  they  were  sanitary  in  comparison  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  places,  two  or  three  stories  underground. 

That  night  I  made  a  public  address  at  Metropolitan 
Temple,  which  was  crowded.  Alfred  Fuhrmann  presided 
and  introduced  me.  I  made  a  trade  union  talk,  illustrating 
by  local  situations,  a  method  which  proved  very  effective. 

While  in  San  Francisco  I  learned  considerable  about 
the  Molders’  fight  then  in  progress  there.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion  I  met  Joseph  Valentine,  then  an  officer  of  the  San 
Francisco  Molders’  Union  and  with  whom  I  have  worked 
in  such  complete  co-operation  in  later  years.  I  went  down 
to  Los  Angeles  for  an  evening  speech  and  also  spoke  in  Oak¬ 
land.  Just  before  I  started  for  Portland  a  reception  and  ball 
were  given  in  my  honor  in  Woodward  Gardens.  This  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  meet  socially  practically  all  the  work¬ 
ing  people.  During  the  evening  Mr.  Fuhrmann  presented 
me  with  a  beautiful  gold  badge  on  behalf  of  the  Federated 
Trades  Council.  I  spoke  in  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle, 
and  Spokane  Falls.  While  I  was  on  this  trip,  each  evening 
after  the  day’s  work  was  done  I  wrote  dispatches  covering 
the  day’s  events  which  were  transmitted  East  and  published 
in  the  leading  morning  papers.  I  received  no  compensation 
for  these  daily  messages.  The  honors  that  were  showered 
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on  me  I  received  not  as  personal  tributes  but  as  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  honor  for  the  cause. 

In  Portland  I  met  Captain  John  O’Brien,  a  very  able 
man,  one  of  the  chief  editors  on  the  Portland  Oregonian 
in  addition  to  being  a  stanch  trade  union  man. 

The  roads  from  Portland  to  Astoria  were  practically 
impassable  and  passage  available  only  by  boat.  Menche 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  boats  only  ran 
two  or  three  times  a  week  and  I  therefore  found  myself 
in  the  position  of  either  breaking  the  engagement  with 
Astoria  labor  or  failing  to  keep  two  or  three  other 
engagements.  I  decided  to  omit  Astoria  and  make  the  most 
of  my  time.  In  1923  when  our  Federation  held  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  Sunday  between  the 
first  and  scond  weeks  of  the  convention,  I  went  to  Astoria 
for  a  mass  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  over  which  the  Mayor 
presided,  addressed  a  splendid  gathering,  and  returned  to 
Portland  late  that  night,  and  thus  redeemed  the  promise 
I  had  made  thirty-two  years  before. 

Starting  on  my  long  trip  East,  I  kept  engagements  in 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Duluth.  While  in  Duluth  I 
was  first  advised  by  Secretary  Evans  of  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  that  had  developed  through  the  Coke-makers’  strike. 
Soon  after  I  learned  that  an  Executive  Council  meeting 
had  been  called  for  Pittsburgh.  I  was  amazed  that  such 
a  step  should  have  been  taken  without  consulting  or  in¬ 
informing  me  and  at  once  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  Chris 
Evans,  for  an  explanation.  A  letter  from  Evans  informed 
me  of  the  urgent  situation  that  had  developed  while  I  was 
on  my  trip. 

To  understand  the  difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  at  the  time  the  miners  were  organized  in  both 
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secret  organizations  and  trade  unions.  Many  of  the  miners 
in  Pennsylvania  belonged  to  the  K.  of  L.  I  had  attended 
the  convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  held  in  1891 
in  Columbus,  where  plans  for  the  eight-hour  movement 
were  fully  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  It  was  the  decision 
of  that  convention  that  no  strike  should  be  inaugurated 
before  May  1. 

In  the  Connellsville  coke  region  most  of  the  miners 
were  foreigners  and  the  H.  C.  Frick  Company  dominated 
that  section.  Before  a  new  working  agreement  could  be 
made  for  the  Connellsville  region,  the  operators  posted  no¬ 
tices  of  a  wage  reduction.  The  coke-makers  then  struck 
and  demanded  eight  hours.  This  was  in  February. 

The  officers  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  advised  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federation  of  the  situation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  stated  that  unless  the  Coke-makers’  strike  for 
eight  hours  could  be  won  the  whole  Miners’  campaign 
would  be  jeopardized.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to 
get  in  touch  with  me,  Chris  Evans  wired  P.  J.  McGuire 
and  other  members  of  the  E.  C.  for  advice.  McGuire  and 
others  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  situation  was  only  an 
attempt  of  the  K.  of  L.  to  force  the  Federation  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  a  regular  trade  controversy.  But  such  mem¬ 
bers  as  could  met  in  Pittsburgh  where  it  was  decided 
that  the  Federation  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  strike. 

On  my  return  trip  East  I  stopped  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Philadelphia  where  a  committee  from  the  coke  region,  J. 
Nugent  and  John  McBride,  conferred  with  me.  A  tele¬ 
gram  from  Pat  McBryde,  secretary  of  the  Miners,  reached 
me  there,  asking  that  I  sanction  the  payment  of  $2,000  to 
the  coke  strikers.  I  replied  that  I  had  only  one  vote  but 
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I  regarded  that  money  for  the  Miners’  eight-hour  campaign 
in  the  custody  of  the  E.  C.  as  for  a  specific  time  and  pur¬ 
pose  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
trust  to  do  anything  contrary  to  our  instructions.  Such  a 
policy  was  in  line  with  that  followed  the  previous  year 
in  the  Carpenters’  eight-hour  campaign.  The  committee 
of  coke  workers  had  given  a  very  discouraging  account  of 
the  situation  in  the  Connellsville  district  and  it  seemed  to 
me  foolhardy  to  use  $2,000  out  of  our  meager  means  for 
a  lost  cause. 

I  had  to  hasten  back  to  New  York,  as  many  matters 
had  been  held  for  my  attention  during  my  absence  from 
headquarters.  On  April  17  the  executives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  issued  an  official  circular  urging  the  Miners 
to  make  the  fight  for  the  eight-hour  day  on  May  first.  They 
then  suggested  to  the  K.  of  L.  that  they  advance  $2,500 
for  the  coke  workers  then  contending  for  eight  hours  on 
condition  that  the  Federation  refund  that  amount  when 
the  May  1  campaign  was  inaugurated.  To  this  we  agreed, 
but  to  our  amazement  on  April  28  the  Miners  issued  another 
circular  declaring  the  “eight-hour  campaign  off  for  the 
present”  and  advising  their  local  unions  to  act  accordingly. 

My  first  intimation  of  this  course  was  secured  through 
a  reporter  who  came  to  my  house  at  midnight.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  had  repeatedly  declared  that  the  eight-hour  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Miners  was  inexpedient.  It  was  evident 
that  miners  in  the  Pennsylvania  district  who  were  under 
the  wing  of  the  K.  of  L.  had  induced  the  executives  of 
the  U.  M.  W.  to  further  the  machinations  of  the  K.  of 
L.  politicians  who  were  bent  upon  disrupting  trade  unions. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  I  could  go 
to  the  Connellsville  district.  I  found  a  terrible  condition. 
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The  state  militia  had  been  in  the  region  for  weeks.  The 
coke  operators  had  been  importing  Italians  to  replace  the 
strikers.  They  had  been  evicting  the  coke  workers  from 
the  company  houses.  The  hills  were  dotted  with  white 
tents — the  only  covering  the  strikers  could  secure.  As  I 
stood  watching  some  of  the  evictions,  the  peremptory  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  soldiers  angered  the  Hungarians  who  would 
have  caused  trouble  if  I  had  not  interposed  and  advised 
against  violence. 

As  soon  as  I  received  official  notification  from  the 
Miners,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  E.  C.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  eight-hour  movement  was  carried  on  by  the  Building 
Trades  of  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Evansville,  and  by  other  local  organizations. 

The  eight-hour  educational  work  had  been  sufficiently 
thorough  to  enable  each  national  union  to  carry  forward 
the  shorter  hours  movement  in  its  own  industry.  Our  work 
pressed  home  upon  all  the  concept  that  the  shorter  work¬ 
day  is  the  initial  step  in  better  conditions  for  wage-earners. 

Progress  in  establishing  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  an 
advantage  not  only  for  wage-earners  but  in  promoting  in¬ 
dustrial  progress.  There  is  general  agreement  among  the 
medical  men  that  poisons  of  fatigue  caused  by  over- work 
and  lack  of  sufficient  time  for  recuperation  are  causes  of 
physical  and  mental  inefficiency.  Shorter  hours  stimulate 
inventive  genius  by  making  necessary  the  introduction  of 
improved  machinery  and  tools  in  order  that  human  labor 
power  may  be  used  more  effectively.  The  shorter  work¬ 
day,  with  the  attendant  readjustments,  invariably  results 
in  greater  production.  Long  hours  of  labor  go  hand  in 
hand  with  low  wages.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  this 
fact  that  if  long  hours  and  low  wages  were  the  barometer 
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of  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity,  China  would  stand 
first  in  the  list. 

After  the  movement  of  1891,  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  national  labor  movement  to  sponsor  specific  eight- 
hour  movements.  The  pioneer  work  had  been  done  and 
special  groups  from  that  time  on  assumed  responsibility 
for  establishing  this  standard  in  their  own  trades. 


CHAPTER  XV 


henry  George’s  campaign 

In  the  spring  of  1886  police  brutality  against  New 
York  workers  became  so  flagrant  that  labor’s  patience 
reached  the  breaking  point.  The  trial  of  the  Theiss  boy- 
cotters  before  Judge  Barrett  and  their  prison  sentences 
inaugurated  a  new  period  of  agitation.  The  Carl  Sahm 
Musical  Club  had  placed  a  boycott  on  the  Theiss  dance 
hall  which  was  waged  energetically.  About  half  a  dozen 
of  those  who  acted  as  pickets  had  been  arrested.  A  great 
mass  meeting  wTas  called  in  Cooper  Union  to  protest  against 
this  injustice.  It  was  a  meeting  of  such  a  rousing  type  as 
New  York  had  not  known  for  years.  John  Morrison  pre¬ 
sided  and  I  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Differences  in  philosophy  and  in  tactics  were  set  aside 
in  view  of  the  implications  of  a  court  decision  holding  the 
Theiss  boycotters  guilty  of  felony  and  Justice  Powers’  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  a  Third  Avenue  street  car  striker:  “I 
hold  that  any  man  who  walks  up  and  down  in  front  of  a 
man’s  place  of  business  commits  a  species  of  assault.  I 
intend  to  hold  such  men  hereafter  on  bond  to  keep  the 
peace.” 

Then  New  York  labor  began  to  discuss  how  to  make 
its  influence  felt  in  politics.  Among  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  political  movement  was  Father  McGlynn  who  was 
very  popular  among  the  workingmen,  and  a  great  friend 
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of  Henry  George  with  whom  he  had  been  speaking  at  many 
public  meetings  for  labor  and  for  Irish  freedom.  So  it 
was  natural  that  when  a  Labor  Party  was  considered,  the 
name  of  Henry  George  at  once  presented  itself  as  a  suit¬ 
able  leader.  The  suggestion  for  an  Independent  Labor 
Party  aroused  enthusiasm.  That  was  a  time  when  muni¬ 
cipal  government  in  the  United  States  was  notoriously 
corrupt.  New  York  Aldermen  had  boldly  connived  at  the 
stealing  of  New  York  streets  and  the  appropriation  of 
franchise  rights  by  street  car  companies.  Labor  aspired  to 
elect  a  reform  administration — one  that  would  more  nearly 
approach  the  doing  of  justice.  Even  though  New  York 
labor  determined  to  enter  politics,  I  did  not  feel  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan  and  wrote  in  the  Picket:  “Our  friends  John 
Swinton  and  Tom  Armstrong  and  others  we  could  name 
might  give  some  reminiscences  to  our  friends  who  are 
anxious  for  workingmen  to  rush  into  politics.”  Swinton’s 
comment  on  this  utterance  was  typical  of  the  general  feel¬ 
ing:  “Never  mind  reviews,  Brother  Gompers,  let  the  dead 
past  bury  the  dead.  The  world  is  whirling.  Now  is  on 
the  march.  Time  is  telling.  Things  ride  mankind.  Today 
is  not  yesterday  and  tomorrow  will  be  different  from  both.” 
This  curious  determination  to  disregard  experience  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Not  all  were  persuaded  that  an  Independent  Party  was 
the  way  to  deal  with  their  problems.  Many  stanch  trade 
unionists  opposed  the  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
labor  troubles  added  fire  to  enthusiasm  for  political  party 
action.  For  example,  the  walking  delegate  of  the  Tin¬ 
smiths’  Union  while  performing  his  duties  as  an  official 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  intimidation.  The  contractor 
who  caused  his  arrest  had  a  contract  with  the  union  which 
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stipulated  that  blue  stone  must  be  dressed  in  the  city.  Be¬ 
cause  that  contract  was  being  violated,  the  walking  delegate 
went  on  the  construction  to  inform  the  men  that  the  stone 
used  was  “unfair”  and  to  call  a  strike.  The  contractor 
had  him  arrested.  That  arrest,  together  with  other  legal 
difficulties,  was  reflected  in  the  augmented  surge  toward 
political  action.  Political  action  had  no  appeal  for  me, 
but  I  appreciated  the  movement  as  a  demonstration  of 
protest.  The  campaign  was  notable  in  that  it  united  people 
of  unusual  abilities  from  many  walks  of  life  and  that  it 
proved  a  sort  of  vestibule  school  for  many  who  later  under¬ 
took  practical  work  for  human  betterment.  Many  leaders 
in  the  constructive  work  of  the  following  years  were 
recruits  of  the  Henry  George  campaign. 

The  political  movement  was  in  inception  a  trade  union 
movement.  It  was  inaugurated  by  trade  unions  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  trade  unions.  The  Central  Labor  Union  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  on  plan.  That  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  fusion  of  all  New  York  labor  organizations 
in  support  of  a  common  purpose.  All  delegates  to  the 
organizing  conference  were  bona  fide  workingmen.  That 
conference  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  on  permanent 
organization.  John  McMackin  was  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  The  name  of  Henry  George  was  repeatedly  used 
in  connection  with  the  candidacy  for  the  office  of  Mayor 
and  a  resolution  endorsing  him  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Central  Labor  Union.  The  secretary  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  committee,  James  P.  Archibald,  was  authorized  to 
write  Mr.  George  to  find  out  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  serve.  George  replied  in  a  letter  which  outlined  his 
principles,  stating  that  he  would  accept  the  nomination 
provided  the  request  was  confirmed  by  a  petition  signed  by 
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30,000  voters.  This  letter  of  acceptance  was  made  public 
on  the  day  that  George  reviewed  the  Labor  Day  parade  in 
Union  Square.  Immediately,  began  the  work  to  secure 
signers  to  the  petition.  When  these  were  secured,  they 
made  impressive  rolls  of  paper  and  so  formidable  that  no 
one  ventured  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  count,  and  Henry 
George  was  formally  proclaimed  labor’s  standard-bearer  at 
an  immense  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  was  endorsed  by  a  liberal  humanitarian  group  among 
whom  were  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  Professor  Thomas 
Davidson,  Daniel  De  Leon,  Ph.D.,  Charles  F.  Wingate, 
Rev.  Edward  McGlynn,  James  Redpath,  Gideon  J.  Tucker. 
An  Executive  Board  of  trade  unionists  was  appointed  of 
which  John  McMackin  was  president,  George  Block,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  V.  F.  Hawkes,  treasurer.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Speakers’ 
Bureau. 

The  political  branch  of  the  State  Workingmen’s  As¬ 
sembly  met  in  Syracuse  in  September  for  its  fifth  annual 
session.  I  was  there  representing  Defiance  Assembly.  Our 
work,  of  course,  had  to  do  with  legislation  and  the  election 
of  labor’s  friends  to  political  offices.  As  our  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  interest  centered  around  two  problems — repeal  of 
that  part  of  the  penal  code  under  which  Judge  Barrett  had 
convicted  the  Theiss  boycotters  and  full  labor  participation 
in  the  coming  election.  These  proposals  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
We  reported  favorably  on  both. 

A  committee  of  five,  George  Blair,  E.  A.  Bates,  F.  F. 
Donovan,  James  Connelly,  and  I,  was  appointed  to  ask 
Governor  Hill  to  pardon  the  imprisoned  boycotters. 

The  convention  endorsed  the  Henry  George  candidacy 
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and  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  assembly  district  to  help  in  electing 
a  Legislature  friendly  to  labor.  I  served  on  this  committee. 
Even  in  all  this  urge  toward  the  political,  trade  union  prog* 
ress  stood  first  in  my  mind.  I  found  time  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  the  store  clerks  of  New  York  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  an  early  closing.  It  was  a  struggle  to  establish  the 
idea  that  retail  stores  need  not  remain  open  during  all  the 
hours  purchasers  are  usually  awake. 

The  political  campaign  was  strenuous  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  were  in  New  York  city  two  factions  in  the 
Democratic  Party — Tammany  Hall  and  the  County  De¬ 
mocracy.  The  political  implication  was  obvious  when 
Tammany  selected  a  candidate  for  Mayor  from  the  ranks 
of  the  County  Democracy,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  liberal  and 
a  humanitarian,  who  had  already  given  distinguished  ser¬ 
vice  in  Congress. 

The  Republicans  also  went  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars  and  nominated  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  regarded 
as  a  “silk  stocking”  because  of  his  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
relations.  In  his  service  as  Assemblyman,  Roosevelt  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  supporting  the  people’s  rights 
against  political  corruption. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  campaign  was 
the  newspaper  debate  between  Hewitt  and  George  in  which 
fundamental  principles  were  discussed.  The  debate  was 
in  the  form  of  letters.  After  reading  Mr.  Hewitt’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  nomination  Mr.  George  wrote  him  showing  the 
sophistry  of  trying  to  condemn  or  minimize  the  George 
movement  as  a  class  movement.  Mr.  Hewitt  replied  and 
the  debate  was  launched.  The  letters  were  given  to  the 
press.  It  proved  an  effective  way  to  reach  a  large  number 
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of  voters,  for  the  letters  were  read  and  discussed  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  home  and  public  meeting  in  New  York.  They 
served  as  a  campaign  book  for  speakers. 

We  organized  Henry  George  clubs  in  every  precinct. 
All  the  clubs  in  a  district  were  gathered  together  in  a  Henry 
George  legion.  These  legions  were  for  demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  I  was  secretary  of  the  city  organization  and  also 
in  charge  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau.  Since  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  had  always  to  speak  when  others  were  not  available, 
I  made  speeches  daily.  Labor  meetings  were  held  through¬ 
out  the  city  whenever  groups  could  be  got  together — noon¬ 
time,  at  the  close  of  the  day’s  work,  in  the  evening,  after 
union  meetings.  Sometimes  I  spoke  to  three  or  four  meet¬ 
ings  in  one  day.  My  position  I  stated  in  a  meeting  of  the 
tobacco  section  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  in  Nilsson 
Hall :  “I  have  been  working  for  organized  labor  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  have  never  declared  myself  a  politician. 
Now  I  come  out  for  George  as  a  trade  unionist  and  intend 
to  support  him  with  all  my  might.” 

My  speeches  in  the  campaign  emphasized  trade  union 
interests.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  wage-earners  of  the 
Twelfth  District  in  Houston  Street  market,  I  warned  the 
workers  not  to  let  politicians,  throw  sand  in  their  eyes,  for 
land  was  becoming  increasingly  expensive  in  New  York 
and  buildings  were  growing  so  tall  that  if  there  was  no 
regulation  they  would  shortly  duplicate  the  difficulties  of 
Babylon’s  towers.  I  reminded  the  worker-voters  of  the 
time  when  Mr.  Hewitt  in  1878  headed  a  Congressional 
Committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  unemployment, 
he  used  his  official  power  to  make  wage-earners  testifying 
before  the  committee  appear  ludicrous,  stupid,  or  persons 
who  did  not  know  their  own  minds.  I  urged  the  wage- 
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earners  to  hold  Hewitt  responsible  for  his  failure  to  con¬ 
duct  a  sympathetic  or  at  least  impartial  investigation. 
With  one  voice  they  replied,  “We  will.” 

I  remember  most  vividly  an  open-air  meeting  at  which 
both  George  and  I  spoke.  It  had  been  arranged  that  after 
the  regular  meeting  of  Big  Six  all  should  gather  in  the 
street  below.  I  was  speaking  when  Henry  George  came 
upon  the  platform  and  the  crowd  broke  out  into  cheers. 
I  turned  to  George  and  told  him  that  I  would  gladly  stop 
then  and  give  him  opportunity  to  speak  at  once  and  go 
to  his  other  engagements.  He  insisted  that  I  should  con¬ 
tinue,  which  I  did,  finishing  in  about  ten  minutes.  Turning 
to  me,  Mr.  George  said:  “Mr.  Gompers,  I  wish  I  had  your 
wonderful  voice.  I  was  speaking  at  City  Hall  (three  blocks 
away)  and  your  voice  carried  so  well  that  I  heard  every 
word  you  uttered  distinctly  so  that  it  seemed  to  drown  my 
voice  and  I  finished  rather  abruptly.” 

It  was  a  tremendous  campaign  and,  in  addition  to  labor 
men,  attracted  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of  all 
walks  of  life,  particularly  those  who  had  been  thinking  in 
a  broad  way  on  municipal  and  social  problems.  Patrick 
Ford  was  one  of  those  who  worked  unreservedly.  No 
less  earnest  a  worker  was  Father  McGlynn,  who  was 
rector  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church  and  had  influence  among 
wide  circles  of  workingmen.  It  was  unusual  for  a  Catholic 
priest  to  take  such  a  prominent  part  in  a  constructive  labor 
movement  and  McGlynn  soon  brought  upon  himself  the 
surveillance  of  the  Church.  Father  McGlynn  preached 
many  sermons  that  concerned  themselves  not  with  the 
orthodox  creed  but  with  practical  religion.  When  the 
Anti-Poverty  Society  was  organized  after  the  campaign, 
McGlynn  took  an  active  part  in  its  propaganda.  Because 
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of  his  utterances,  he  came  into  conflict  with  his  superiors 
in  the  Church  and  his  case  was  taken  to  Rome.  McGlynn 
was  ordered  to  change  his  course  and  when  he  refused  was 
removed  from  his  position  and  suspended.  At  length,  how¬ 
ever,  a  sort  of  peace  was  negotiated  and  McGlynn  was 
assigned  to  a  rural  diocese  in  the  upper  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  fundamentally  opposed  to 
the  Henry  George  movement.  This  opposition  was  in¬ 
creased  by  somewhat  irresponsible  radical  statements  of 
enthusiasts.  Archbishop  Corrigan  prepared  a  letter  con¬ 
demning  Henry  George’s  theories  which  was  read  in  all  the 
Catholic  churches  of  the  diocese. 

The  greatest  rally  of  the  campaign  was  on  the  Saturday 
before  election  day.  We  had  arranged  an  immense  parade 
in  which  not  less  than  seventy  thousand  persons  partici¬ 
pated.  As  secretary  of  the  Henry  George  Legions,  I  was 
in  charge  of  the  planning  and  executive  work  necessary  for 
the  demonstration.  A  terrific  rain-storm  unexpectedly  gath¬ 
ered  and  drenched  everybody,  men  and  women,  who 
marched  on  intrepidly — a  very  real  symbol  of  the  spirit 
back  of  the  campaign.  That  night  we  felt  confident  of 
the  election  of  George.  Following  the  parade  was  a  mass 
meeting.  The  hall  was  crowded  despite  the  rain.  Even  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  that  rally,  the  line  between  the  K.  of 
L.  and  trade  unionists  was  obvious.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
cheered  loudly  when  James  E.  Quinn,  the  Home  Club 
leader,  took  his  seat  on  the  platform.  The  trade  unionists 
cheered  me  when  I  appeared. 

Looking  backward  after  all  these  years,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  labor  campaign  of  1886  was  attacked 
an  the  ground  that  it  was  founded  upon  class  interests 
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only.  The  same  stock  argument  has  time  and  time  again 
been  urged  against  labor’s  efforts  to  throw  off  shackles  that 
have  been  forged  by  other  classes.  This  thought  was  in 
my  mind  as  I  spoke  to  the  final  grand  rally  held  in  Cooper 
Union  after  the  street  parade.  I  declared  that  the  move¬ 
ment  in  which  we  were  engaged  was  a  constitutional  one  in 
which  we  had  a  right  to  engage  and  that  it  was  unwise  for 
Mr.  Hewitt  to  say  that  the  success  of  our  movement  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  I  quoted  the  warn¬ 
ing  that  Dickens  had  put  in  the  mouth  of  Will  Fern: 
"Gentlefolks,  be  careful,  for  it  may  come  to  pass  that  even 
the  Bible  will  change  in  our  altered  minds.  That  passage 
which  we  have  often  read  may  then  be  read  thus,  ‘Whither 
thou  goest  I  cannot  go,  where  thou  lodgest  I  cannot  lodge ; 
thy  people  are  not  my  people  nor  thy  God  my  God.’  Do 
not  attempt  to  spread  the  schism  wider,  Mr.  Hewitt,”  I 
warned,  “for  fear  lest  instead  of  using  this  constitutional 
and  legal  method  men  may  turn  to  less  constitutional.” 

Meetings  continued  until  election  day.  Then  there  was 
no  legal  regulation  of  political  parties.  On  election  day 
flying  squadrons  operated  about  the  ballot  box  until  re¬ 
sults  were  finally  determined.  It  is  claimed  with  good 
grounds  that  in  the  afternoon  of  election  day,  word  was 
sent  out  from  Republican  headquarters  that  inasmuch  as 
there  seemed  no  possibility  of  electing  Roosevelt,  instead 
of  wasting  additional  votes  on  him  Republican  voters  ought 
to  cast  their  ballots  for  Mr.  Hewitt  and  thus  assure  the 
defeat  of  Henry  George.  In  those  halcyon  days  of  the 
big  Fourteenth  Street  organization,  there  were  methods  that 
effectively  secured  for  preferred  candidates  necessary  votes 
for  the  determination  of  contests.  The  election  returns 
announced  68,242  votes  for  George;  91,215  votes  for 
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Hewitt;  60,597  votes  for  Roosevelt.  There  was,  however, 
sufficient  genuine  encouragement  for  labor  in  the  political 
field  to  continue  the  political  organization. 

Never  was  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting  of  a  defeated 
party  held  than  the  jubilee  of  the  George  workers  in  Cooper 
Union  on  November  6.  The  hall  was  crowded  and  people 
swarmed  outside.  On  the  platform  were  temporary  chair¬ 
man,  James  Archibald,  Mrs.  Delescluze,  Daniel  De  Leon, 
David  B.  Scott,  Charles  F.  Wingate,  James  Redpath, 
Cynthia  Leonard,  Dr.  Cramer,  and  others,  including  me. 
The  crowd  was  in  a  turbulent  mood  and  would  listen  to 
nobody  but  George.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  a  declaration 
was  adopted  for  a  permanent  political  organization  to  be 
called  the  United  Labor  Party  with  a  Central  Committee 
consisting  of  John  McMackin,  Rev.  Edward  McGlynn, 
and  Professor  David  B.  Scott. 

Soon  after  election  day  the  Henry  George  Journalist 
Club  arranged  a  Henry  George  dinner  held  in  Pedro’s  Res¬ 
taurant  in  Duane  Street.  There  were  about  ninety  persons 
present.  The  humanitarian  appeal  of  the  George  campaign 
brought  to  party  headquarters  scores  of  alert,  thinking  men 
who  offered  their  services.  As  the  editor  of  the  Picket  I 
was  included  in  this  group.  There  were  reporters  from 
practically  all  the  big  dailies.  We  constituted  the  Henry 
George  Press  Club.  Dennis  Donahue  was  president  of  the 
club.  David  B.  Scott  and  Patrick  Ford  were  guests  of 
honor.  In  addition  to  club  members,  other  guests  were 
John  McMackin,  Dr.  McGlynn,  G.  F.  Stiers,  James  P. 
Archibald,  Louis  F.  Scott,  Antoni  Mollana,  F.  C.  Leubu- 
scher  (secretary  of  the  United  Labor  Party),  and  Charles 
F.  Wingate.  Reporters  and  editors  for  the  Herald, 
Sun,  World ,  Star ,  Times,  Leader,  Day  and  V olkszeitung 
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were  present.  In  the  fall  the  first  number  of  The  Standard 
appeared.  Henry  George  was  the  editor.  My  long-time 
friend,  James  W.  Sullivan,  was  on  the  staff.  It  was  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  human  nature  of  the  labor  movement  that 
the  advent  of  The  Standard  was  almost  coincident  with  the 
demise  of  John  Swinton’s  paper.  John  Swinton  had  been 
a  power  for  the  trade  union  cause  by  making  public  the 
trickery  of  the  inner  clique  in  D.A.  49.  No  intimidation 
or  boycotting  made  him  swerve  from  what  he  felt  to  be 
an  obligation  to  the  welfare  of  humanity.  John  Swinton 
knew  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  he  knew  the  trade  unions, 
and  he  held  the  truth  fearlessly.  Word  was  sent  along 
quietly  to  cut  off  his  revenues,  but  Swinton’s  clear  vision 
of  the  truth  was  not  affected  by  the  counting-room.  He 
had  put  all  his  private  fortune  into  the  paper,  that  was  so 
distinctively  his.  His  eyesight  was  failing  and  his  devoted 
wife  helped  him  with  writing.  When  the  last  issue  of 
the  paper  came,  I  read  it  with  a  feeling  that  a  great  institu¬ 
tion  was  passing.  John  Swinton  gave  freely  what  he  had 
of  mentality  and  training  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
the  great  value  of  his  gift  has  been  more  properly  evaluated 
by  labor  men  who  look  backward  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  striving  for  a  labor  party  had  not  spent  itself  in 
the  campaign  of  1886.  The  movement  in  New  York  was 
nourished  by  the  Henry  George  group  and  by  a  group  of 
politicians  in  the  C.  L.  U.  I  stood  back  and  watched,  but 
I  did  not  let  the  A.  F.  of  L.  become  entangled  in  any  parti¬ 
san  activity,  and  I  made  my  position  perfectly  plain.  I 
was  interested  in  economic  betterment  of  wage-earners,  and, 
to  my  mind,  the  trade  union  was  the  fundamental  agency. 
Yet  I  believed  labor  had  a  right  to  make  its  mistakes,  and 
I  defended  labor  against  the  criticism  of  the  Church.  This 
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was  my  reason  for  joining  with  the  group  which  arranged  a 
Cooper  Union  demonstration  on  behalf  of  Father 
McGlynn. 

There  were  labor  tickets  nominated  in  more  than  a 
dozen  industrial  centers  and  labor  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  movement. 

In  New  York  the  party  organization  was  extended  to 
cover  the  state.  An  internal  struggle  developed  over  mem¬ 
bership  of  Socialists  in  the  U.  L.  P.  When  the  state  con¬ 
vention  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1887,  the  issue  was 
acute.  Before  the  opening  of  the  conference,  Chairman 
McMackin’s  ruling  was  made  known:  No  member  of  the 
S.  L.  P.  shall  be  admitted  to  the  convention  of  the  U.  L.  P. 
S.  E.  Schevitsch,  Louis  Berliner,  Max  Boehm,  Lawrence 
Gronlund,  Hugo  Vogt,  Ed.  Goldsmith,  and  Walter  Vroo- 
man,  the  young  Socialist  evangelist  from  Missouri,  headed 
the  defense.  John  N.  Bogert,  trying  to  find  some  compro¬ 
mise,  talked  the  situation  over  with  me.  I  suggested  that 
both  parties  give  over  the  campaign  to  the  trade  unions, 
for  I  believed  then  as  now  that  no  separate  organization  was 
necessary  for  labor  to  advance  any  phase  of  its  interests. 

When  I  was  asked  for  a  statement  after  George  had 
been  nominated  for  Governor,  I  said :  “The  Federation  of 
Labor  as  an  organization  is  keeping  its  hands  off  this  fight. 
The  questions  involved  are  purely  political,  not  strictly 
affecting  labor  matters  and  call  simply  for  individual  ex¬ 
pressions  by  men  constituting  the  Federation.  A  great 
many  of  them  are  Socialists  and  are  very  bitter  toward  the 
U.  L.  P.  Personally,  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
ticket.” 

Henry  George  and  I  became  warm  personal  friends. 
He  often  came  to  my  office  in  Clinton  Place  where  we  had 
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long  discussions.  It  was  due  to  George  that  I  came  to  ride 
a  bicycle,  and  frequently  on  our  long  rides  on  Sunday  we 
would  discuss  single  tax,  the  land  question,  trade  union¬ 
ism,  Socialism,  or  any  other  topic  of  the  day  that  inter¬ 
ested  us. 

When  the  famous  debate  between  Schevitsch  and  Henry 
George  was  arranged,  I  was  the  only  person  upon  whom 
they  could  agree  to  act  as  chairman.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  debate  there  was  an  agreement  upon  distribution  of 
time.  However,  in  the  speaking  Henry  George  found  him¬ 
self  very  hard  pressed  by  Schevitsch  and  did  not  use  ten 
minutes  of  one  allotment  of  time,  but  requested  that  he 
be  allowed  to  use  it  later.  I  decided  that  he  could  use  his 
full  time  as  provided  under  the  agreement,  but  could  not 
reserve  any  in  order  to  permit  it  to  accumulate  at  the  end. 
The  debate  created  most  intense  excitement  at  the  time, 
It  took  place  in  a  theater,  each  debator  controlling  half 
the  seats  which  were  occupied  by  his  adherents. 

The  so-called  Henry  George  Movement  fell  into  the 
hands  of  some  men  who  were  not  so  scrupulous  or  so  earnest 
as  those  who  promoted  the  mayoralty  campaign.  A  fur¬ 
niture  dealer  in  New  York  named  Coogan  developed  an 
ambition  to  become  Mayor,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  organization  catered  to  his  ambition.  It  was  a  time 
before  any  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was  on  the  statute  books 
and  the  expenditures  of  Mr.  Coogan  were  enormous.  There 
were  many  who  were  profiting  by  the  opportunity  to  get 
money,  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  that  if  they  did 
not  take  it  someone  else  would.  One  of  my  friends  even 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  the  question  was  asked  only  once.  I  was  fairly 
reliably  informed  that  Coogan  spent  over  two  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  in  that  campaign.  The  whole  affair  be¬ 
came  the  laughing-stock  with  the  people  of  New  York, 
particularly  among  organized  wage-earners  who  coined  the 
phrase:  “Was  ist  los  mit  Coogan?” 

An  outcome  of  the  Henry  George  movement  was  the 
addition  of  Rev.  Hugh  O.  Pentecost  to  the  liberal  move¬ 
ment.  Pentecost  had  progressed  through  various  different 
mental  experiences,  starting  as  a  conservative  Baptist 
preacher  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  he  became  an  unorthodox 
preacher,  then  a  Single  Tax  advocate,  a  political  reformer, 
a  radical,  a  Socialist,  and  next  an  anarchist,  and  finally  a 
Tammany  Hall  member.  After  he  gave  up  his  pulpit,  he 
assumed  charge  of  an  organization  in  Masonic  Temple, 
New  York,  started  by  a  group  of  his  friends  where  on  Sun¬ 
days  he  talked  on  any  subject  of  current  interest.  Many 
of  the  liberals  went  over  to  hear  Pentecost. 

Pentecost  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  of  prepossess¬ 
ing  appearance.  He  had  a  secretary  of  unusual  ability, 
Harry  Labrochiere,  who  helped  to  attract  numbers  of 
people  to  his  meetings.  After  Pentecost  announced  himself 
as  a  full-fledged  anarchist,  he  delivered  a  course  of  Sun¬ 
day  addresses  upon  “Single  Tax  No  Remedy,”  “Socialism 
No  Remedy,”  and  so  on  until  his  last  talk  was  “Trade 
Unions  No  Remedy.”  I  was  advised  that  Mr.  Pentecost 
had  deliberately  planned  this  address  to  challenge  my  at¬ 
tention.  Urged  by  friends,  I  went,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  was  quite  indisposed  that  morning. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  sophistry  presented  in  an¬ 
tagonism  to  the  trade  union  movement,  but  Mr.  Pentecost 
exceeded  any  previous  experience.  A  number  of  newspaper 
men  were  there.  I  was  made  indignant,  perhaps  more 
acutely  by  reason  of  my  indisposition,  at  Mr.  Pentecost’s 
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ignorance  of  the  trade  union  movement,  its  righteous  strug¬ 
gles  and  aspirations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  a 
number  of  the  newspaper  men  surrounded  me  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it.  I  burst  forth  with  the  declaration: 
“The  worst  I  ever  heard.”  The  remark  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pentecost  and  his  wife  who  played  the  organ 
and  sang  at  the  Sunday  meetings,  and  who  sang  well. 

At  once  there  was  a  number  of  men  and  women  who 
surrounded  me  and  took  issue  with  me,  and  two  or  three  of 
my  friends  being  present  the  argument  became  quite  heated 
and  continued  for  blocks  as  we  walked  down  the  street. 
The  newspapers  the  following  day  gave  a  fair  account  of 
the  address  and  of  my  comments  on  the  argument.  The 
day  following  I  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Pente¬ 
cost’s  secretary,  asking  me  to  write  my  objections  to  his 
position  in  the  form  of  an  article  for  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury.  In  reply  to  this  challenge,  I  offered  to  discuss  our 
differences  either  in  public  or  private.  Pentecost  inter¬ 
preted  this  to  mean  a  request  to  share  his  Sunday  time  in 
the  Masonic  Temple.  However,  that  was  far  from 
my  conception  of  what  would  be  most  beneficial  for 
Pentecost  himself.  I  suggested  that  he  come  to  my 
office  and  talk  things  over.  One  Saturday  afternoon  he 
came  from  market  with  his  market  basket.  All  afternoon 
we  thrashed  out  differences.  Mr.  Pentecost  was  to  speak 
within  a  short  time  at  Cooper  Institute  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  As  a  result  of  our  discussion  he  declared  to  me  that  at 
the  meeting  he  would  take  the  position  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  as  I  had  interpreted  it  to  him  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  history  of  labor’s  struggles  from  the  accurate 
viewpoint  of  the  trade  union  philosophy. 
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Mr.  Pentecost  kept  his  word  in  respect  to  this.  The 
next  I  knew  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pentecost  was  that  he  became 
a  member  of  Tammany  Hall  and  was  Assistant  District 
Attorney  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


A  ROPE  OF  SAND 

My  job  as  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  was  coveted 
by  no  one  in  the  early  days.  There  was  much  work,  little 
pay,  and  very  little  honor.  Though  the  Federation  had 
been  created  by  agreement,  it  had  to  be  given  re¬ 
ality  by  making  it  a  force  in  industrial  affairs.  The  nec¬ 
essary  first  step  was  to  win  for  the  Federation  the  good  will 
of  the  wage-earners.  This  meant  to  establish  personal  re¬ 
lations  with  as  many  wage-earners  as  possible.  That  part 
of  the  work  was  a  most  congenial  task,  for  I  was  genuinely 
interested  in  people,  glad  to  meet  them,  and  glad  to  try  to 
help  them.  But  getting  the  money  for  the  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  expenses  was  the  great  difficulty.  The  Federation  had 
little  to  appropriate.  Whenever  requests  came  for  me  to 
address  a  labor  meeting,  I  replied  that  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  so  if  my  expenses  were  paid.  My  services  I  willingly 
contributed.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  traveling,  the  swift  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  cars,  new  faces,  new  scenes,  the  cosmopolitan 
talk  of  the  smoker.  To  me  it  was  at  once  an  opportunity 
for  getting  information  and  sowing  the  seeds  for  labor. 

The  first  long  trip  I  made  for  the  Federation  was  a 
lecture  tour  of  the  Middle  West  in  1889 — lecturing  it  was 
called  then — organizing  it  would  be  called  now.  The  E. 
C,  authorized  the  trip  and  a  cigarmaker,  Emil  Appelhagen 
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of  Milwaukee,  was  in  charge  of  arrangements.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  necessary  correspondence,  arranged  dates,  and 
collected  proportional  expense  funds.  I  started  on  De¬ 
cember  17,  stopping  one  or  more  days  in  the  following 
places:  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Albany,  Troy,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville, 
Evansville,  Maysville,  Connersville,  Peoria,  Quincy,  St. 
Louis,  Springfield,  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  Denver,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Chicago,  South  Bend,  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing,  East 
Saginaw,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Harrisburg,  York,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Philadelphia. 

Everywhere  I  went,  I  tried  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
active  labor  men  of  the  community.  I  wanted  to  establish 
sources  of  information  and  to  get  acquainted  with  those  upon 
whom  I  could  rely  to  stand  stanchly  for  trade  unionism. 
The  struggle  to  shake  off  the  clutches  of  the  secret  organi¬ 
zations  and  to  maintain  the  open  trade  unions  was  not  then 
finished,  although  victory  seemed  assured.  So  I  journeyed 
westward  and  back  again,  making  friends  with  the  men 
who  were  building  the  trade  union  movement,  counseling 
with  them,  and  planning  for  future  work.  Everywhere 
I  went,  I  tried  to  make  friends  with  reporters  so  that  labor’s 
story  might  find  a  hearing  in  the  daily  papers. 

I  reached  New  York  in  March,  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  results  of  the  trip  though  I  was  ninety  dollars  out  of 
pocket,  due  to  the  failure  of  Appelhagen  to  collect  all  ex¬ 
penses.  Ninety  dollars  out  of  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children  to  support,  was  not  an  insig¬ 
nificant  sum.  Financial  loss  accompanied  practically  every 
trip  I  made,  managed  on  the  basis  of  local  payment  of 
expenses.  Local  unions  that  most  needed  building  up 
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were  poor  and  unable  to  meet  obligations.  A  trip  I  made 
through  New  England  that  same  year  left  me  thirty-five 
dollars  out  of  pocket.  There  were  numerous  little  expen¬ 
ditures  all  during  the  year  that  I  paid  out  of  my  own  funds 
when  no  Federation  money  was  available.  I  kept  no  record 
of  these  deficits  and  usually  forgot  them  in  my  desire  to 
get  the  Federation  established.  The  Federation  was  the 
unified  activity  of  the  trade  union  men.  It  was  dependent 
upon  good  will  and  understanding  of  economic  power.  So 
I  became  a  seeker  of  men.  I  wanted  to  win  them  for  a 
labor  movement  which  was  sound  philosophically,  compe¬ 
tent  economically,  and  inspiring  spiritually.  At  times  I 
was  well-nigh  consumed  with  zeal,  so  that  I  gave  little 
thought  to  anything  else.  My  work  was  my  life.  So  in 
recording  the  events  of  my  life  the  labor  movement  is  the 
controlling  purpose. 

In  1888  the  office  was  moved  to  Ninety-first  Street 
where  the  front  room  in  the  apartment  in  which  I  lived 
had  originally  been  designated  as  an  office.  As  time  passed, 
official  matter  overflowed  the  barriers  of  the  one  room  and 
threatened  to  submerge  the  whole  home.  I  had  an  instinct 
to  collect  information  and  was  building  up  valuable  files. 
I  was  interested  in  everything  that  related  to  labor — a 
wide  field — and  I  never  destroyed  anything.  Though  my 
family  must  have  been  inconvenienced  by  this  hoarding 
habit  of  mine,  never  a  protest  was  made  and  no  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  throw  away  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  printing 
or  writing  on  it  without  first  consulting  me.  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Gregor  was  then  employed  as  clerk  and  Johnny  McGuire 
as  assistant.  The  office  developed  a  tendency  to  spread 
until  it  seemed  that  my  family  would  be  crowded  out. 
Increasing  official  activity  and  the  coming  and  going  of 
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all  kinds  of  men  were  practically  destroying  privacy  of 
home  life  and  mother  suggested  that  she  thought  it  bad 
for  the  children.  So  new  quarters  were  found  at  16  Clinton 
Place,  two  large  rooms  and  one  small  one  for  which  we 
paid  $16  a  month. 

I  was  still  writing  all  my  letters  by  hand — a  long 
toilsome  process — and  I  press-copied  them  myself.  My 
feeling  for  records  was  instinctive.  When  I  became  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  after  the  resignation 
of  P.  H.  McLogan  in  1883,  I  felt  there  ought  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  records  of  official  acts  of  the  executives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  In  addition  to  my  apprehension  that  I  ought  to 
safeguard  myself  against  misrepresentation,  I  felt  that 
everything  said  in  the  name  of  labor  ought  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  record,  and  inaugurated  the  use  of  an  official 
copy-book.  The  early  copy-books  are  a  bit  irregular.  They 
contain  a  few  scattered  letters  from  the  secretary  or  the 
treasurer  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Federation  office. 
Gradually,  the  custom  was  established  of  copying  every 
letter  before  it  was  sent  out.  The  burden  of  handwritten 
letters  prevented  any  serious  overburdening  of  the  copy¬ 
books,  though  it  also  prevented  the  Federation  from 
functioning  in  the  fullest  manner.  Now  and  then  Hugh 
McGregor  or  Eddie  Blick  prepared  a  letter  for  my  signa¬ 
ture.  On  very  special  occasions,  such  as  sickness  or  unu¬ 
sual  rush  of  business  I  secured  the  services  of  a  stenographer, 
but  as  this  luxury  was  generally  paid  for  out  of  my  own 
funds  it  represented  a  real  emergency.  In  1889  I  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Council  a  proposal  to  buy  a  second-hand 
typewriter  for  fifty-five  dollars  and  after  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  this  purchase  was  authorized.  Everybody  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  office  learned  to  operate  this 
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machine,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  justified  our  having  a  stenographer  and  typist 
as  a  member  of  the  office  force. 

Many  of  those  letters  tell  the  story  of  the  painstaking 
attention  to  seemingly  unimportant  details  that  contributed 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Federation.  I  watched  our  local 
unions  and  gave  them  suggestions  and  advice.  I  fostered 
the  organization  of  city  centrals  and  state  federations. 
I  sent  reminders  to  national  officers  urging  them  to  pay  per 
capita  dues.  In  the  case  of  national  bodies  which  the  Fed¬ 
eration  had  fostered,  local  unions  and  members  expected  me 
to  be  a  sort  of  fatherly  supervisor  of  the  organization.  I 
wrote  letters  and  talked  to  officials,  diplomatically  urging 
them  to  performance  of  duties  and  constructive  policies.  I 
got  trade  unions  to  put  on  their  letterheads  “affiliated  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor”  and  thus  helped  ad¬ 
vertise  the  name.  All  this  work  had  to  be  done  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  men  to  the  cause.  The  Federation  had  no 
compulsory  authority — it  was  absolutely  dependent  upon 
voluntary  co-operation. 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  establishing  the  custom 
of  maintaining  membership  in  the  Federation.  Unions 
wanted  to  come  in  and  go  out  as  best  suited  their  temporary 
convenience.  There  was  not  then  an  understanding  of  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  continuous  membership  in  local 
trade  unions,  to  say  nothing  of  understanding  the  value 
and  the  service  that  a  national  labor  movement  could  ren¬ 
der.  Without  warning  and  for  only  fancied  grievance,  or¬ 
ganizations  withdrew  from  the  Federation.  Sometimes  a 
national  organization  would  write  that  because  no  assis¬ 
tance  was  given  them  in  this  or  that  trade  difficulty  no 
further  per  capita  tax  would  be  paid.  No  consideration 
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was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Federation  was  accomplish¬ 
ing  everything  possible  within  its  means.  Simply  because 
they  were  not  served  at  a  particular  time  they  were  ready 
for  the  whole  structure  to  fall.  I  had  to  reason  with  these 
organizations,  both  by  letter  and  in  person.  Sometimes  I 
was  fighting  single-handed  to  hold  the  line  of  federated  or¬ 
ganization.  The  only  other  officer  of  the  Federation  who 
felt  a  real  responsibility  for  the  work  was  P.  J.  McGuire. 
Though  McGuire’s  office  was  in  Philadelphia  and  he  was 
the  mainstay  of  his  own  struggling  organization,  he 
found  time  for  the  problems  and  the  work  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion.  Somehow  the  organization  struggled  along,  gaining 
a  bit  month  by  month.  Finally,  a  period  of  development 
was  reached  when  it  was  evident  that  I  must  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  office  detail  and  routine,  in  order  that  more 
time  could  be  given  to  personal  work  to  bind  together  the 
working  people  of  the  whole  country  in  a  unified,  con¬ 
structive  effort  to  bring  better  life  to  all.  My  mind  did 
not  adapt  itself  to  the  duty  of  recording  small  amounts 
of  money,  returning  receipts,  and  keeping  accurate  books. 
But  1  did  know  how  to  expend  money  and  I  felt  more  in  my 
own  sphere  when  I  was  developing  the  administrative  moves 
of  the  Federation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  never  wasted  a 
cent  of  Federation  money  and  I  was  too  apprehensive  to 
to  feel  comfortable  under  the  possibility  that  through  over¬ 
sight  or  multiplicity  of  duties,  my  books  should  be  found 
incorrect.  It  was  necessary  to  send  receipts  for  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  which  were  duly  recorded  in  the  day-book  and  on 
the  stubs  of  the  receipt  books.  But  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  I  often  omitted  to  incorporate  in  the  day-book 
amounts  spent  and,  as  a  consequence,  frequently  at  the  end 
of  the  month  I  found  that  I  had  expended  sums  of  money 
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for  which  I  had  no  record  and  which  I  had  to  pay  out  of 
my  own  meager  salary. 

Until  1891  I  was  the  only  full-time  official  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration.  This  meant  I  had  to  be  responsible  for  practically 
all  the  work  of  the  Federation.  Finally,  I  protested  to  the 
E.  C.  urging  that  I  be  relieved  of  the  financial  work  and 
that  a  resident  secretary  be  provided  to  assume  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  that  work.  This  was  done  in  the  1890  conven¬ 
tion  and  Chris  Evans  of  the  Miners  was  elected  secretary. 

This  reorganization  of  the  Federation  office  made  it 
possible  to  initiate  a  national  plan  for  our  work.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  more  and  more  from  local  affairs 
in  New  York  City,  both  because  I  no  longer  had  time  for 
them  and  because  I  found  that  associating  myself  with 
local  phases  of  problems  made  it  more  difficult  for  me  to 
deal  with  problems  as  national  issues  affecting  the  welfare 
of  all  wage-earners. 

The  Federation  had  to  win  men  by  the  authority  of 
sound  logic  and  results.  It  had  less  authority  than  national 
trade  unions,  for  it  was  the  voluntary  banding  together  of 
those  autonomous  unions.  Its  continuous  existence  de¬ 
pended  upon  mutual  service  and  welfare.  It  was  at  once 
a  rope  of  sand  and  yet  the  strongest  human  force — a  vol¬ 
untary  association  united  by  common  need  and  held 
together  by  mutual  self-interests.  Though  I  was  in  New 
York  much  of  the  time  and  constantly  meeting  New  York 
labor  men,  I  restrained  myself  from  comments  and  plodded 
on  in  the  way  I  knew  would  best  bring  results.  My  policy 
brought  good  results  in  organization  as  locals,  state  branches, 
and  nationals  were  being  organized  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Organizing  these  unions  was  only  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  The  unions  had  to  be  shown  the  value  of  collec- 
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tive  action  with  other  labor  organizations  and  had  to  be 
brought  to  that  discipline  where  affiliation  with  the  proper 
organization  became  a  matter  of  course — a  habit  that  con¬ 
trols  even  under  adverse  conditions.  Until  that  habit  was 
established  unions  and  individual  members  drifted  out  of 
organizations  about  as  rapidly  as  they  drifted  in. 

Legislative  work  demanded  that  I  go  to  Washington 
occasionally.  When  I  went  and  worked  to  the  limit  of  my 
energy,  I  was  increasingly  conscious  of  the  conviction  that 
only  a  full-time  Legislative  Committee  could  protect  la¬ 
bor’s  interests.  Congressmen  were  not  so  much  indifferent 
or  hostile  as  they  simply  lacked  knowledge  of  industrial 
problems  and  labor  needs.  It  was  not  until  there  was  an 
organized  attempt  to  force  Congress  to  oppose  labor 
legislation  that  our  legislative  work  became  extremely 
difficult. 

Though  I  realized  that  continuous  work  and  watchful¬ 
ness  were  necessary,  I  could  give  only  a  small  portion  of 
my  time  to  legislative  activity.  Organization  of  workers 
in  unions  is  always  the  first  essential.  Single-handed,  I 
could  not  organize  the  workers  of  the  United  States  into  one 
compact,  efficient  movement.  My  problem  was  to  secure 
the  necessary  co-operation.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  select¬ 
ing  labor  men  who  were  earnestly  and  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  trade  unionism  and  giving  them  an  official 
commission  to  organize  the  unorganized  and  to  help  develop 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  into  an  effective  agency 
for  the  betterment  of  wage-earners.  I  tried  to  embody  in 
the  commission  a  call  to  service  that  would  inspire  sacrifice 
and  devotion.  The  first  general  organizing  commission  was 
given  to  E.  J.  Lake.  Each  commission  I  sought  to  make 
an  honor  and  a  recognition  of  special  service.  During 
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1888,  about  eighty  commissions  were  issued.  Results  came 
in  membership  increases. 

The  ’nineties  brought  no  spectacular  growth  for  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  There  was  steady  progress,  but  it  seemed  painfully 
slow  to  my  ardent  hopes  and  boundless  aspiration.  I  fairly 
yearned  for  a  stronger  labor  movement  in  order  that  greater 
justice  and  opportunity  might  come  into  the  lives  of  the 
world’s  workers.  While  we  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  trade 
unionism,  we  had  to  combat  and  supplant  the  forces  of  dis¬ 
integration.  The  process  was  very  like  attempting  to  keep 
weeds  out  of  a  garden — the  effort  must  be  continuous  or  the 
weeds  will  choke  the  plants.  As  I  understood  the  task, 
it  meant  getting  men  interested  in  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  so  that  it  became  an  all-absorbing  passion  with  them. 
Though  we  labor  men  usually  try  to  express  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  in  practical  terms,  still  it  is  fundamentally  spiritual — 
a  cause  which  inspires  dedication  as  completely  as  any  re¬ 
ligious  movement.  In  the  early  days,  there  were  many 
who  had  the  passion  for  bettering  men’s  lives  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  labor  movement.  I  had  no  formula  for  work 
and  could  not  have  expressed  my  philosophy  in  words.  I 
worked  intuitively.  Some  of  my  closest  friends  have  fre¬ 
quently  complained  because  it  was  not  my  custom  to  talk 
over  and  argue  upon  plans  for  action  in  advance.  But  that 
is  something  inherently  impossible  for  me  to  do.  My  sug¬ 
gestions  always  grow  out  of  the  situation.  I  have  striven 
to  keep  myself  unhampered  by  commitments  in  advance, 
for  a  sense  of  freedom  is  essential  for  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  with  me.  I  never  talk  or  act  merely  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  but  because  of  a  feeling  of  conviction. 

Instinctively,  I  sought  out  those  men  for  whom  the  trade 
union  was  a  great  ideal  and  those  who  were  willing  to  spend 
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and  be  spent  in  its  service.  Because  I  appealed  to  this 
side  of  their  nature,  I  won  groups  of  men  to  co-operation 
under  Federation  leadership.  My  method  of  appeal  was 
very  ingenuous.  I  loved  men  and  liked  to  be  with  men. 
Indeed,  I  hated  to  be  alone.  Solitude  had  no  joy  or  com¬ 
fort  for  me.  I  wanted  to  share  thought  and  action  in  order 
to  get  the  fullest  meaning  out  of  them.  A  companion  with 
the  love  of  life  in  his  heart  added  pleasure  to  the  day’s  work. 
My  life  became  an  endless  pilgrimage  that  carried  me  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  Wherever  there 
was  trouble  in  men’s  work-a-day  lives,  thither  my  mission 
called  me. 

So  I  came  to  know  men  from  coast  to  coast,  knew 
them  by  name  and  with  the  knowledge  that  comes  from 
fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  common  cause.  In 
each  industrial  center  there  naturally  drifted  together  a 
group  of  tried-and-true  trade  unionists.  These  men  con¬ 
stituted  the  local  shock  troops  of  trade  unionism.  They 
were  the  group  with  whom  I  corresponded  and  upon  whom 
I  depended  for  loyal  support.  This  was  a  sort  of  subcon¬ 
scious  inner  organization  devoted  to  trade  unionism.  For 
example,  in  Chicago  in  the  early  ’nineties  there  was  a  won¬ 
derful  group  of  good  fellows:  James  O’Connell,  Douglas 
Wilson,  George  Preston,  George  Hollister,  P.  J.  Maas,  and 
George  W.  Perkins. 

O’Connell  was  the  man  who  made  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  moved  it  from  Richmond  to 
the  North,  the  industrial  center  of  the  trade.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  headquarters  were  moved  to  Chicago.  Douglas  Wil¬ 
son  was  the  editor  of  the  Machinists'1  Journal  and  a  fine 
character  he  was,  an  Englishman  who  had  traveled  around 
the  world,  who  knew  men  and  loved  them  as  human  beings. 
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He  was  a  most  interesting  correspondent.  Sometimes  he 
wrote  in  rhyme,  sometimes  in  forceful  language  that  one 
seldom  finds  used  on  paper.  His  letters  of  the  latter  type 
resembled  a  bit  those  of  John  F.  O’Sullivan,  my  .  seaman 
friend  who  wrote  exactly  as  he  spoke.  O’Sullivan’s  letters 
would  have  horrified  a  stranger  who  did  not  know  the 
genial  soul  of  the  writer. 

The  Boston  trade  union  group  to  which  O’Sullivan  be¬ 
longed  consisted  of  men  of  fine  character  and  unusual  abil¬ 
ity.  George  E.  McNeill,  Frank  Foster,  Henry  Abrahams, 
Ed  Pickett,  E.  O’Donnell,  Henry  Skeffington,  and  Robert 
Howard  had  been  the  backbone  of  the  movement  there  for 
many  years.  A  new  man  found  his  way  into  this  group,  a 
cigarmaker,  Tom  Tracy.  Frail  in  body  and  big  in  heart,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  astute  students  of  the  movement  I  have 
ever  met.  Later,  when  he  came  to  Washington  as  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  secretary  of  the 
Union  Label  Trades  Department,  he  became  one  of  my 
closest  friends  whose  counsel  I  valued  highly.  Diplomacy 
was  to  him  as  natural  as  breathing.  Many  a  time  we  have 
been  together  in  my  office  thinking  through  a  knotty  prob¬ 
lem  when  the  telephone  threatened  interruption.  Tom 
would  answer  and  if  the  inquiry  was  for  me  and  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  matter  that  could  be  deferred,  Tom  would 
close  his  eyes  and  look  blindly  around  the  room  and  then 
reflectively  report  to  the  inquirer,  “I  don’t  see  Mr.  Gompers 
in  his  office.  He  might  be  here  later.  Won’t  you  call 
again?” 

Out  in  San  Francisco  I  had  a  group  of  pals  upon  whom 
I  could  absolutely  rely,  Hermann  Gudstadt,  James  Barry, 
Furuseth,  McArthur.  These  and  similar  trade  union  groups 
all  over  the  country  were  the  bulwarks  against  innumerable 
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efforts  to  disrupt  the  trade  union  movement  as  expressed 
by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Between  1890  and  1900,  obviously  the  primary  thing 
to  do  first  was  sustained  effort  to  gather  into  the  folds  of 
the  Federation  national  labor  organizations  that  were  eli¬ 
gible  to  membership.  In  those  days  the  organization  situa¬ 
tion  was  pretty  much  that  of  England  today — in  the  same 
trade  there  might  be  two  or  even  three  organizations  with 
the  same  jurisdiction.  The  consequences  were  not  so  seri¬ 
ous  in  those  days  as  they  would  be  today  with  our  tenden¬ 
cies  toward  organization  of  industries  on  a  national  scale 
and  standardization.  However,  our  problems  developed  with 
changes  in  industrial  organization.  The  nature  and  the 
scope  of  those  problems  were  indicated  in  our  first  big 
struggle  with  a  modern  industrial  corporation — Home¬ 
stead. 

The  events  of  1892  stirred  me  to  closer  study  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  trade  union  movement.  Things  had  been 
marching  ahead  with  pretty  even  progress.  We  had  been 
conscious  of  the  development  of  big  business  and  imper¬ 
sonal  corporate  organization.  The  relations  of  the  steel 
and  iron  companies  to  the  Amalgamated  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers  had  been  fairly  amicable.  In  most  of  the  mills 
the  Amalgamated  was  strongly  organized  and  regularly 
negotiated  agreements. 

The  relations  between  the  Carnegie  Company  and  their 
employes  at  Homestead  had  been  based  on  mutual  con¬ 
fidence,  but  Henry  Frick,  who  had  been  recently  added  to 
the  firm,  was  known  in  his  coke  plants  as  an  implacable 
foe  of  labor. 

The  strike  at  the  Carnegie  plant  was  precipitated  by 
an  announcement  of  reduced  wages  and  rendered  more  acute 
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by  the  fact  that  Frick  was  in  charge  and  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  in  Europe.  The  men  resisted  the  wage  reduction. 
Frick  sent  for  Pinkertons  to  overawe  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike,  it  was  believed  by  many  and 
was  fully  verified  afterward  that  had  Andrew  Carnegie 
been  in  the  United  States  during  the  annual  negotiations, 
or  immediately  after  the  rupture,  the  strike  would  have 
been  averted. 

It  was  one  of  Carnegie’s  delights  to  refer  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  relations  which  existed  between  the  men  and  him¬ 
self,  their  custom  of  calling  each  other  by  first  names  as 
“Bill,”  “John,”  “Bob,”  etc.,  and  in  return  “Andy,”  and 
he  declared  with  a  great  deal  of  unction  that  no  title  by 
which  he  was  ever  addressed  appealed  to  him  so  strongly 
as  when  he  was  called  by  his  men  “Andy.”  He  declared 
that  while  he  was  in  control  there  was  never  a  strike  in  his 
establishment,  for  whatever  course  was  necessary  he  laid 
the  whole  case  before  his  men  and  the  representatives  of 
their  union,  and  if  ever  a  strike  should  have  taken  place 
in  his  plant,  he  said,  he  might  have  determined  to  close  it, 
but  never  to  have  hired  a  man  to  take  the  places  vacated. 

With  the  passing  of  Carnegie’s  personal  management, 
Homestead  became  a  non-union  plant.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  policy  of  antagonism  to  trade  unions  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  which  included  maintenance 
of  an  excessive  working  force,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
recent  immigrants  and  hostile  to  organized  labor. 

This  strike  marked  the  decline  of  the  steel  workers’ 
organization.  Probably,  one  of  the  most  injurious  handi¬ 
caps  of  the  organization  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  was 
that  the  men  who  had  grown  up  with  the  industry  and  the 
organization  and  who  had  developed  a  masterful  knowl- 
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edge  of  all  its  intricacies,  matters  of  production,  markets, 
prices,  national,  and  international,  had  one  by  one  been 
withdrawn  from  the  organization  by  offers  of  political  posi¬ 
tion  or  to  the  employ  of  the  companies  as  their  representa¬ 
tives.  It  was  not  that  they  were  corrupted,  but  they  were 
weaned  away;  the  organization  paid  them  very  meager 
salaries,  less  indeed  than  that  of  a  first-class  man  in  the 
industry.  I  remember  the  names  of  Bishop,  Jarrett, 
Martin,  Garland,  Weihe,  Nutt,  each  of  whom  in  his  time 
was  a  master-mind  in  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  faithful  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  steel  workers, 
and  was  appointed  to  political  office  or  went  over  to  the 
employ  of  a  company  as  its  representative. 

The  repercussions  from  Homestead,  the  A.  R.  U.,  and 
the  financial  depression  of  1893-4  brought  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  squarely  against  the  problem  of  holding  its  lines.  This 
necessity  bore  fruit  in  new  plans.  We  began  to  extend 
organization  among  groups  that  had  been  called  unskilled 
workers.  We  inaugurated  the  period  in  which  the  field  of 
organization  was  extended  and  developed  the  labor  philos¬ 
ophy  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unskilled  work  per  se 
and  that  the  possibilities  of  organized  labor  are  limited 
only  by  our  development  of  the  technique  of  organization. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  had  foreseen  the  necessity  for 
paralleling  in  the  labor  movement  the  centralization  that 
was  taking  place  within  industrial  organization.  I  incor¬ 
porated  in  my  annual  report  to  the  1888  convention  a 
recommendation  for  organization  based  upon  grouping  of 
workers  employed  in  related  industries,  or  industries  which 
squared  upon  some  common  basic  need.  I  suggested  such 
grouping  as  the  iron,  steel,  and  metal  trades,  the  building 
trades,  the  railroad  employes,  etc.  The  first  experiment  in 
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developing  closer  co-operation  between  trade  organizations 
in  the  management  of  industrial  matters  was  the  Building 
Trades  Department.  The  early  Building  Trades  Council 
was  organized  independently  of  the  Federation  and  hence 
serious  difficulties  developed  because  it  attempted  to  usurp 
the  functions  of  the  Federation.  Our  experience  with  that 
organization  indicated  that  such  councils  or  departmental 
organizations  must  be  within  the  Federation  and  under  its 
supervision.  Later,  departments  were  organized  upon  this 
basis.  This  new  feature  of  our  organization  enabled 
us  to  parallel  the  industrial  tendency  for  large-scale  or¬ 
ganization.  Another  development  came  through  the  unify¬ 
ing  forces  within  industry.  Industries  in  which  there 
had  been  three  or  four  craft  organizations  witnessed  a 
merging  of  these.  The  action  was  voluntary  and  an  inevi¬ 
table  response  to  the  facts  of  the  industrial  situation.  The 
labor  movement  does  not  act  upon  formulas  or  philoso¬ 
phies.  It  seeks  a  practical  answer  to  an  urgent  need. 

Financial  difficulties  were  not  minor  troubles.  That 
was  the  period  when  each  organization  was  struggling  to 
achieve  something  like  a  sound  financial  basis.  Few  had 
succeeded.  Wages  were  low;  trade  union  discipline  had 
not  yet  been  fully  established;  trade  unionism  had  not  yet 
had  opportunity  to  prove  itself  as  a  business  investment; 
hence,  there  was  not  that  subtle  atmosphere  of  permanence 
that  is  a  strategic  element  today.  In  periods  of  financial 
necessity,  many  an  organization  appealed  to  the  Federation 
for  a  loan,  a  donation,  or  for  help  in  sending  an  appeal  for 
financial  assistance  to  other  wage-earners. 

Looking  backward  over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  service  in  building  the  Federation,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  from  the  crowded  years  typical  illustrations 
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of  the  work  that  developed  the  cohesive  forces  of  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization.  It  was  a  result  of  circumstances  that  I 
helped  some  groups  of  workers  more  than  others.  The 
following  national  organizations  I  helped  to  organize: 

Barbers 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Brewery  workers 

Building  service  employes 

Carpenters 

Post-office  clerks 

Retail  clerks 

Electrical  workers 

Steam  and  operating  engineers 

Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers 

Federal  employes 

Fire  fighters 

Stationary  firemen  and  oilers 
Garment  workers 
Hod  carriers 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employes 

Meat  cutters 

Musicians 

Oil  field  workers 

Painters 

Paper  makers 

Powder  and  high  explosive  workers 

Pulp  and  sulphite  workers 

Quarry  workers 

Street  railway  men 

Stage  employes 

Stove  mounters 

Textile  workers 


The  United  Garment  Workers  eked  out  a  most  pre¬ 
carious  existence,  kept  bankrupt  by  K.  of  L.  attacks  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  trade  difficulties.  Time  and  time  again  the  Fed¬ 
eration  loaned  money  to  this  organization.  With  the 
Garment  Workers  as  with  other  organizations,  after 
manifest  inability  to  repay,  these  “loans”  were  finally  can- 
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celed.  Our  Federation  was  poor.  The  organizations  were 
poor.  The  wage-earners  were  poor.  No  organization  had 
a  chance  to  grow  if  prospective  members  found  they  first 
had  to  pay  off  old  debts  before  there  was  a  chance  to  do 
constructive  work.  In  that  formative  period  I  favored 
loaning  money  to  needy  organizations  and  frequently  held 
that  writing  off  loans  by  changing  them  into  donations  was 
as  necessary  as  bankruptcy  laws  to  the  business  world. 

Another  organization  which  was  a  frequent  pensioner 
and  in  which  I  had  especial  interest  was  the  Miners.  My 
first  personal  knowledge  of  the  miners  dates  back  some¬ 
where  between  1870  and  1875.  John  Siney  was  the  most 
important  figure  in  the  trade.  I  met  him  several  times  when 
he  came  to  New  York.  He  was  then  president  of  the  An¬ 
thracite  Miners’  Union  and  he  finally  built  up  a 
national  miners’  organization.  That  organization  is  the 
product  of  the  labors  of  tramp  miners.  The  “tramps”  were 
usually  young  fellows  who  rebelled  against  injustice 
and  moved  on  to  new  fields  of  work.  These  tramps 
carried  the  story  of  organization  and  usually  started  a 
union  in  the  new  field.  As  they  took  the  initiative,  they 
were  usually  the  union  officials.  They  traveled  with  en¬ 
tire  disregard  for  railroad  revenues.  Usually,  they  went 
in  pairs  or  small  groups,  traveling  freely  with  or  without 
money.  Siney  was  a  sturdy  upright  character,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ability  for  leader¬ 
ship.  He  was  followed  by  John  Parker.  Old  Uncle  Dan 
McLaughlin,  a  fine  old  English  miner,  belonged  to  this  early 
group.  The  miners  organized  state  organizations  before 
a  national  organization  was  developed.  Even  after  the 
United  Mine  Workers  came  into  being,  its  jurisdiction  was 
sharply  contested  by  the  K.  of  L.  or  D.A.  135.  Internal 
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strife  interfered  with  organization,  and  without  organiza¬ 
tion  the  miners  were  practically  serfs.  In  1894  the  U.  M. 
W.  applied  to  the  Executive  Council  for  funds  to  keep 
the  union  alive.  Although  we  had  only  $5,000,  we  con¬ 
tributed  $1,000  to  the  organization  and  $500  to  its  journal. 
These  are  only  instances  of  the  sort  of  aid  the  Federation 
found  it  necessary  to  render  in  the  early  days. 

Few  organizations  had  sufficient  funds  to  carry  them 
through  a  critical  emergency.  They  had  to  appeal  for  aid 
either  from  the  Federation  or  from  individual  unions.  The 
only  way  to  build  a  Federation  was  to  make  it  the  agency 
for  collective  effort.  Such  an  agency,  when  of  a  voluntary 
character,  has  to  render  service.  Counsel  and  support  con¬ 
stituted  the  service  we  offered.  They  have  been  of  suffi¬ 
cient  cohesive  form  to  make  of  a  rope  of  sand  the  strongest 
economic  organization  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  Miners,  other  organizations  to  which 
my  relations  were  peculiarly  personal  were  the  Seamen, 
the  Street-Car  Men,  and  the  Brewers.  Usually,  a  some¬ 
what  casual  incident  started  a  chain  of  circumstances  that 
brought  me  continually  and  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
organization  of  the  trade.  These  were  all  trades  in  which 
there  were  special  handicaps  to  organization. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  need  in  which  any  group 
of  wage-earners,  particularly  organized  wage-earners,  where 
those  who  were  striving  for  organization  were  affected  but 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  came  to  their  assistance  in  some  tangible 
and  practical  form.  The  labor  organizations  are  made  up 
of  the  poor,  and  some  of  them  of  the  poorest.  In  all  my 
life  and  close  association  with  the  struggles  of  the  workers 
to  attain  some  practical  form  of  organization  to  abolish 
wrong  or  to  obtain  a  right,  there  is  no  instance  within  my 
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recollection  where  such  efforts  have  been  ignored,  disre¬ 
garded,  or  neglected.  The  organization  being  of  the  poor, 
it  often  happened  that  but  little  financial  assistance  could 
be  given  immediately,  but  it  has  always  been  the  poor  who 
have  helped  the  poor. 

To  many  I  rendered  some  special  service.  Some 
of  these  give  me  considerable  gratification  as  they  recur  to 
me.  A  few  of  these  services  I  wish  to  record,  as  they  illus¬ 
trate  different  types  of  problems  which  had  to  be  met. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  brewing  industry  came 
in  my  first  home  in  America.  Our  house  in  Attorney  Street 
faced  a  slaughter-house,  while  a  brewery  was  in  the  rear. 
Six  mornings  of  the  week  the  brewers  began  work  at  four 
o’clock.  On  the  seventh  day  the  men  worked  only  six  or 
eight  hours.  Brewing  ceased  at  six  and  then  the  men  did 
floor  or  kiln  work  or  other  odd  jobs  until  about  ten.  The 
men  lived  in  the  brewery,  as  it  was  customary  in  those  days 
for  the  boss  brewer  to  house  and  feed  his  men.  The  free  beer 
which  he  furnished  was  necessary  to  counteract  for  long 
hours.  Fatigue  and  constant  stimulation  kept  the  men 
sluggish.  I  helped  organize  those  men  and  helped  in  many 
of  their  industrial  struggles.  In  the  middle  ’eighties  the 
Brewers’  Association  declared  a  nation-wide  lockout. 

The  National  Union  of  United  Brewery  Workers  al¬ 
most  disintegrated  in  the  long  struggle  that  followed. 
When  things  looked  blackest,  the  national  secretary  and 
editor  of  Brauer-Zeitung  suddenly  went  to  Germany  on  a 
trip.  Ernst  Kurzenknabe  stepped  into  the  breach. 

While  this  bitter  struggle  was  on  the  New  York  Board 
of  Arbitration  held  its  first  session  in  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  In  April,  1888,  I  helped  Kurzen¬ 
knabe  get  the  case  before  the  Board.  The  Central  Labor 
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Union  was  represented  by  a  committee  and  counsel.  I 
represented  the  brewery  workmen.  The  Pool  Brewers’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  declared  it  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  and 
declined  to  submit  the  controversy  to  the  Board  for  adjust¬ 
ment,  was  represented  by  Samuel  Untermyer.  Mr.  Un- 
termyer  declared  his  clients  were  only  spectators  in  the 
investigation.  Because  their  counsel  assumed  this  position, 
I  protested  his  every  effort  to  interject  questions  and  pro¬ 
duce  testimony. 

Mr.  Untermyer  sought  to  connect  the  Brewers’  Unions 
with  anarchistic  or  “red”  unions.  He  brought  in  as  evi¬ 
dence  their  support  of  fair  trial  and  justice  for  the  Chicago 
anarchists.  Plis  efforts  failed  when  confronted  with  facts. 

During  a  noon  intermission  I  fell  into  conversation 
with  Samuel  Untermyer,  during  which  he  told  me  that  labor 
unions  were  the  curse  of  the  country.  During  the  many 
years  that  I  have  known  Untermyer  since  that  hearing, 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  has  learned  somewhat  more 
about  unions  than  he  knew  then,  but  his  legal  training  has 
prevented  his  understanding  economic  philosophy  and 
methods. 

In  the  negotiation  that  ended  this  contest  I  advised 
with  the  officers  of  the  union.  Colonel  Seifert  represented 
the  boss  brewers.  In  the  course  of  conference  in  his  office 
in  Irving  Place,  he  said  to  me :  “One  thing  your  union  has 
taught  us.  It  isn’t  necessary  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day 
nor  seven  days  a  week.”  Thus  the  union  abolished  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  had  been  a  legend  in  the  industry  for  five  hundred 
years. 

A  secession  movement  developed  in  the  organization  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  lockout.  The  local  of  San  Francisco 
that  had  suffered  least  from  the  lockout  wanted  to  dictate 
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policies  of  the  organization.  One  of  the  reasons  for  my 
first  transcontinental  trip  in  1891  was  to  find  a  way  to  end 
this  internal  schism.  Under  the  leadership  of  Alfred  Fuhr- 
mann  the  trade  difficulty  threatened  to  involve  the  whole 
western  coast  in  a  separatist  labor  movement.  I  brought 
back  a  proposal  to  the  eastern  brewery  workers  which  was 
the  basis  for  re-union. 

In  1890  Andrew  Furuseth  sent  me  by  express  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  gold  and  asked  me  to  use  the  money  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  seamen  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  I  did  not  know 
Furuseth  at  the  time,  but  I  was  interested  in  seafaring  men 
and  had  urged  upon  the  International  Marine  Conference, 
which  met  in  Washington  in  1887,  the  international  load 
line — a  convention  which  established  standards  for  sea¬ 
worthiness  of  vessels,  manning  of  vessels,  and  competence 
of  crews. 

I  had  never  seen  so  much  gold  at  one  time  and  felt 
keenly  my  obligation  to  spend  every  bit  of  the  money  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  asked  John  F.  O’Sullivan,  a  seaman  of 
Boston,  Ed  King,  Hugh  McGregor,  and  Gustave  Van  der 
Heyden,  to  constitute  a  committee  for  this  particular  work. 
The  unselfish  enthusiasm  of  this  group  could  always  be 
enlisted  for  any  labor  cause.  We  worked  hard  at  the  job 
under  many  disadvantages.  O’Sullivan  was  in  charge  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Boston  port.  Because  of  his  earlier 
work  there,  the  seamen  of  Boston  and  New  England  ports 
were  readily  organized.  King  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
New  York  union  until  physical  disability  forced  him  to 
resign.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  secretary  was  to  throw 
out  bodily  any  seaman  who  became  obstreperous.  King, 
who  was  hardly  five  feet  in  height,  resigned  in  favor  of  a 
much  taller  and  more  muscular  man.  Very  gratifying  prog- 
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ress  was  made  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  a  beginning 
made  in  Philadelphia. 

The  organization  was  called  the  International  Amalga¬ 
mated  Society,  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  Atlantic 
Branch.  The  first  officers  were  Hugh  McGregor,  president ; 
Rev.  McBolte,  vice-president;  George  W.  Reid,  secretary; 
John  Ochler,  Samuel  Gompers,  Chris  Evans,  and  Geo. 
Stoffer,  trustees.  The  national  convention  was  called  April 
14,  1890.  In  October  of  that  year  the  International  Sea¬ 
men’s  Union  met  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The  Seamen’s 
Union  of  the  Pacific  Coast  sent  Andrew  Furuseth  to  that 
meeting. 

As  Fursueth  came  back,  he  stopped  in  New  York  to 
see  me.  It  was  our  first  meeting.  Then,  as  ever,  he  was 
tall,  gaunt,  and  on  fire  with  zeal  to  free  the  seamen  who 
in  that  day  were  in  double  bondage  to  the  crimp  and  the 
sea  captain.  We  had  a  long  talk  and  1  felt  drawn  to  the 
man  as  I  have  to  few  persons,  by  his  intensity,  his  clear¬ 
ness  of  thinking,  and  his  stalwart  character.  Furuseth  was 
a  genius  with  extraordinary  dramatic  power.  He  had 
come  ashore  to  fulfill  a  mission — to  make  the  world  under¬ 
stand  the  wrongs  of  the  seamen  and  to  secure  redress  for 
them.  He  went  about  that  mission  with  the  spirit  of  a 
crusader.  He  accepted  no  more  pay  than  the  wages  of  a 
common  seaman.  On  the  sea  he  traveled  in  steerage.  He 
had  no  ties  of  the  flesh,  either  family  or  kindred,  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  absolute  dedication  of  his  time  to  the  seamen’s 
cause.  He  was  then  beginning  the  study  of  history  and 
maritime  law  that  made  him  a  world  authority  on  questions 
relating  to  seamen.  Early  in  the  next  year  during  my 
coast  trip  in  furtherance  of  the  eight-hour  movement,  we 
met  again  in  San  Francisco. 
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When  I  was  in  San  Francisco  years  later,  a  committee 
of  the  Seamen’s  Union  of  that  city  came  to  me  and  asked 
whether  I  would  not  address  a  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  organization  in  port  and  discuss  with  them  as  to  the 
advisability  of  entering  the  political  field  and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Andrew  Furuseth  as  a  member  of  Congress  upon 
an  Independent  Labor  ticket. 

Conditions  were  by  no  means  encouraging  so  far  as 
concerned  the  situation  of  the  wage-earners  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  vicinity.  As  is  always  the  case  during  such 
periods,  a  number  of  the  workers  believed  that  their  recourse 
should  be  to  “independent  political  action.”  A  number  of 
representative  men  called  upon  me  and  had  conferences 
upon  this  subject  and  I  endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from 
so  unprofitable  a  course. 

I  urged  the  men  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  strength¬ 
ening  their  economic  organization  and  not  to  separate 
Furuseth  even  for  a  short  time  from  the  place  of  leader¬ 
ship  where  he  could  accomplish  the  most  for  his  cause. 
To  illustrate  my  point,  I  related  a  story  told  of  the 
late  Charles  Lamb.  Charles  Lamb  and  a  friend  were 
attending  a  concert  in  London.  The  orchestra,  despite 
nerve-racking  efforts,  had  not  been  able  to  tune  their  instru¬ 
ments  to  harmony.  The  fiddler  was  the  most  atrocious 
offender  of  all.  As  the  concert  progressed,  up  in  the  gallery 
developed  a  quarrel  between  a  big  man  and  a  little  man. 
The  big  man  pummeled  the  little  man  violently  and  then 
to  the  horror  of  the  whole  audience,  whose  attention  had 
been  diverted  from  the  tumult  of  the  orchestra  to  the  noise 
overhead,  he  grabbed  the  man  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
stood  poised  to  throw  him  over  into  the  pit.  As  the  audi¬ 
ence  gasped,  the  stuttering  voice  of  Charles  Lamb  rang  out, 
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“Stop!  Stop!  D-d-don’t  w-w-waste  him,  t-t-throw  him  at 
the  fiddler!”  So  I  said  to  Andy’s  fellow-seamen,  “Don’t 
waste  him  by  electing  him  to  serve  when  he  will  be  only 
one  lone  dissenting  voice.  Keep  him  where  he  can  serve 
your  union  as  directing  general.”  Furuseth  was  not  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Congress,  but  he  followed  a  career  that  has  made 
him  better  known  than  the  majority  of  congressmen. 

No  organization  received  more  of  my  thought  and  per¬ 
sonal  attention  than  the  street  car  men.  Conditions  among 
them  were  deplorable — long  hours,  little  pay,  practically 
no  home  life,  irregular  work.  All  street  car  men,  whether 
drivers  or  conductors,  were  required  to  report  for  duty  at 
the  barns  early  in  the  morning  and  days  often  passed  with¬ 
out  their  obtaining  more  than  one  round  trip.  They  were 
paid  only  for  that  one  round  trip.  After  completion  of 
any  trip  they  were  required  to  stand  around  to  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  take  out  any  car  upon  which  either  the  driver  or 
the  conductor  was  unable  to  work  or  who  became  ill,  so 
that  these  men  had  to  be  at  the  barn  on  the  waiting  list 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The  men  were  under 
such  tyranny  that  they  dared  not  openly  belong  to  a  union. 
Hours  of  work  were  so  long  that  there  was  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hold  meetings.  The  initial  work  was  very  dif¬ 
ficult.  Slowly,  we  made  headway.  Organizers  at  work  in 
Detroit,  St.  Paul,  Youngstown,  Indianapolis,  and  else¬ 
where,  established  local  unions  of  street  car  employes  af¬ 
filiated  directly  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Finally,  these  locals 
were  sufficient  in  number  to  make  a  national  organization 
practical.  Then  I  called  a  convention  to  effect  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  Indianapolis.  I  called  the  convention  to  order. 
After  credentials  were  accepted,  the  temporary  officers  of 
the  organization  were  elected  and  I  then  turned  the  meeting 
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over  to  the  temporary  president.  Of  course,  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  convention  was,  in  addition  to  national  organi¬ 
zation,  affiliation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  My  indignation 
can  be  imagined  when,  after  I  had  organized  a  number  of 
locals  of  street  car  men  and  others,  at  my  request  or  sug¬ 
gestion,  had  given  like  service,  I  had  called  the  convention 
as  president  of  our  Federation  and  put  the  organization 
on  the  way  to  permanency  only  to  find  that  through  the 
machinations  of  two  men  the  decision  had  been  reached  in 
my  absence  (an  absence  which  was  evidently  framed  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  motion)  not  to  affiliate  with  the 
Federation.  The  two  men  to  whom  I  refer  declared  they 
represented  a  secret  organization  of  street  car  men  of  New 
York  and  it  was  upon  their  motion  that  the  action  was 
taken.  They  declared  to  the  other  delegates  that  unless  that 
decision  was  reached  there,  their  organization  would  not 
become  part  of  the  national  movement.  It  was  later  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  two  men  represented  no  body  of  men 
other  than  the  management  of  the  street  railway  companies 
of  New  York.  When  I  learned  of  the  action,  I  went  before 
the  convention  and  urged  reconsideration  and  affiliation 
with  the  trade  union  movement  of  the  country.  I  talked 
to  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  pointing  out  that  “inde¬ 
pendence”  would  be  a  message  to  street  car  companies  of 
the  weakness  of  their  organization.  By  refusing  to  affiliate 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  they  were  repudiating  the  movement 
that  had  helped  them  to  achieve  their  organization.  I  urged 
that  just  as  a  local  trade  union  has  no  moral  right  to  re¬ 
main  independent  of  its  national  organization,  so  every 
national  organization  is  under  moral  obligations  to  identify 
itself  with  the  federated  labor  movement  of  the  country. 

During  the  year,  dissensions  arose  in  the  organization 
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which  threatened  its  existence.  I  helped  the  union  to 
weather  the  storm.  The  following  year  W.  D.  Mahon  was 
elected  president  and  the  organization  began  a  career  of 
growth  and  progress  under  the  leadership  of  a  forceful,  able 
executive.  Mahon  often  talked  his  problems  over  with 
me  and  when  he  decided  upon  his  course,  nothing  stopped 
him. 

Sometime  in  1900  I  was  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  an  effort 
to  adjust  a  dispute  between  the  metal  polishers  and  the 
mechanics  in  the  National  Cash  Register  Company.  I  had 
several  conferences  lasting  two  and  three  hours  with  John 
Patterson,  president  of  the  company  and  his  assistants. 
The  officers  of  the  union  accompanied  me.  It  resulted  in 
an  agreement  being  reached  adjusting  the  dispute. 

One  evening  I  was  in  my  room  in  the  hotel  with  a 
few  labor  men.  Mahon,  who  was  in  session  with  the 
members  of  his  Executive  Board  in  the  same  hotel, 
dealing  with  a  problem  which  then  confronted  them  in  the 
several  cities,  came  in  and  desired  to  have  a  confidential 
conference  with  me.  The  other  labor  men  at  my  request 
gave  way,  leaving  me  alone  with  Mr.  Mahon.  He  laid  be¬ 
fore  me  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  confronted.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  was  young;  the  ties  that  bound 
local  unions  to  the  Amalgamated  were  very  loose;  and 
the  unionism  of  the  membership  was  quite  recent  and 
had  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  various  railroad 
companies.  The  first  feeling  which  had  come  to  the  men 
was  one  of  resentment  and  desire  to  exercise  their  new¬ 
found  power.  Even  when  agreements  were  reached  on  cer¬ 
tain  roads  with  the  management,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
tricks  resorted  to.  A  question  of  the  discipline  in  the 
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organization  was  under  consideration.  Mahon  found  that 
some  of  the  members  of  his  Executive  Board  were  at 
variance  with  him  upon  the  question  of  insistence  upon  the 
absolute  maintenance  of  agreements  and  declared  that  since 
the  men  were  being  mistreated  they  should  be  supported  in 
any  strike  that  they  undertook. 

Mahon  asked  my  judgment  as  to  the  course  that  he 
should  pursue.  I  argued  the  thing  out  with  him  in  all  the 
necessary  detail  as  to  results  and  consequences  both  to  the 
men  and  to  the  organization.  If  the  union  permitted  the 
breaking  of  agreements  with  the  companies,  that  precedent 
would  prove  a  barrier  to  other  railway  companies  coming 
to  any  agreement  with  the  union.  Though  the  men  were 
justified  in  resenting  mistreatment,  if  they  attempted  to 
conduct  counter-strikes  they  would  bring  about  their  own 
undoing  and  render  themselves  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
the  managers.  If  they  managed  somehow  to  withstand  the 
provocations  and  held  their  ranks  until  the  time  for  nego¬ 
tiations  for  a  new  agreement,  they  would  not  only  be  justi¬ 
fied  but  they  would  have  their  own  self-respect  and  would 
show  to  the  company  their  intelligent  determination  to 
stand  by  each  other  and  by  the  union.  I  held  that  this 
policy  would  give  them  a  great  vantage  ground,  and  would 
help  the  companies  to  realize  that  the  union  in  making 
agreements  would  stand  by  its  terms,  thus  inspiring  con¬ 
tinuity  of  operation  and  confidence  in  the  men  and  in  the 
organization.  I  went  on  further  to  illustrate  my  judgment 
that  a  strike  which  the  employers  undertook  to  provoke 
was  not  a  strike  into  which  men  ought  to  enter  at  that 
time.  That  circumstance  proved  of  itself  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  be  prepared  for  the  strike  just  then,  and  that 
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the  men  would  be  acting  upon  indignation  and  resentment 
without  the  cohesion  and  solidarity  and  confidence  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  strike. 

We  then  jointly  drafted  a  telegram  to  the  union  that 
while  expressing  sympathy  with  them  and  their  just  and 
warranted  cause,  yet  advised  them  a  strike  was  most  im¬ 
practical  and  dangerous  to  their  interests  and  stated  that 
in  the  name  of  their  Executive  Board  the  members  of  the 
union  were  forbidden  to  strike  under  penalty  of  having 
their  charter  revoked.  With  the  draft  of  that  telegram 
Mahon  went  to  his  Executive  Board  where  he  fought  his 
way  through,  and  by  unanimous  vote  the  telegram  was 
ordered  sent.  It  prevented  that  strike  as  well  as  several 
additional  strikes  by  other  local  unions  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association.  It  was  the  beginning  of  discipline  among  the 
street  railway  men  of  America  and  from  whence  they  moved 
forward  in  the  shortening  of  their  tremendous  long  work¬ 
day,  to  higher  pay,  better  and  more  just  treatment.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  record — its  change  from  the  slave-like 
laboring  conditions  of  the  street  railway  men  of  the  country 
from  the  time  of  my  early  recollection  to  the  progress  of 
today. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


DENVER  DEFEAT  AND  MY  SABBATICAL  YEAR 

Eighteen  ninety-five  is  the  one  year  in  which  I  have 
not  been  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
since  its  organization  in  1886.  I  was  defeated  for  the 
presidency  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  the  Denver  Convention 
in  November,  1894.  Few  have  understood  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  my  defeat  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  consummated.  Eighteen  ninety-four  was  the  year 
that  marked  the  establishment  of  the  custom  of  exchanging 
fraternal  delegates  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress.  It  was  also  the  first  time  one  of 
our  conventions  had  been  held  outside  the  industrial  cen¬ 
ters,  and  we  were  somewhat  apprehensive  lest  the  expense 
of  the  trip  would  result  in  a  number  of  organizations  desig¬ 
nating  local  representatives  having  a  local  rather  than  a 
national  point  of  view.  Such  an  eventuality  would  deprive 
the  convention  of  the  necessary  counsel.  Fortunately,  that 
fear  was  not  justified. 

David  Holmes  and  John  Burns  were  the  British  dele¬ 
gates.  They  arrived  in  New  York  shortly  before  the  con¬ 
vention.  Because  of  the  unusual  distance  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  city,  delegates  from  New  England  and  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  arranged  to  travel  together  in  a  special  car. 
This  arrangement  enabled  us  to  exchange  views  and  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  all  were  well  acquainted  by  the  time  we 
reached  Denver. 
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From  and  including  1893  industrial  depression  all  over 
the  country  was  of  such  a  character  that  large  numbers  of 
workers  were  unemployed.  The  poverty  and  misery  of  that 
period  were  most  acute.  That  this  caused  dissatisfaction 
with  men  in  any  responsible  position  is  without  question. 
It  may  be  a  great  pity,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  of  labor  are  keenly  felt,  those  in  responsible 
positions,  whether  in  government  or  in  organized  labor,  are 
blamed  and  criticized  because  they  have  not  either  averted 
such  a  condition  or  have  not  remedied  it. 

Just  prior  to  the  Denver  Convention  it  was  mooted 
that  a  candidate  would  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  oppose  my  re-election.  That  agita¬ 
tion,  like  all  other  similar  attempts  before  and  since,  was 
treated  with  absolute  indifference.  In  all  my  life  I  have 
never  asked,  suggested,  or  intimated  even  to  my  closest 
friends  any  action  on  their  part  in  furtherance  of  my  elec¬ 
tion  or  re-election  not  only  to  the  presidency  of  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  but  to  any  other  position  in  the  labor  movement 
or  elsewhere.  As  the  date  of  the  Denver  Convention 
neared,  the  name  of  John  McBride,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  hinted  at  as  being  the  candi¬ 
date  to  contest  the  election. 

The  Socialists  came  to  Denver  ready  to  make  use  of 
any  instrumentality  to  secure  my  defeat.  They  figured  that 
if  the  political  program  proposed  by  T.  J.  Morgan  was 
adopted  by  the  Denver  Convention  and  I  was  defeated, 
the  Socialists  could  control  the  American  labor  movement. 
As  directed  by  the  Chicago  Convention,  the  political  pro¬ 
gram  was  referred  to  affiliated  unions  for  a  referendum 
during  the  year.  In  addition  I  conducted  an  inquiry  to 
determine  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  independent  po- 
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litical  action  as  practiced  by  trade  unionists.  The  results 
of  my  inquiry  revealing  the  devastating  consequences  of 
ill-advised  political  action,  were  published  in  the  American 
Federationist ,  and  incorporated  in  my  report  to  the  con¬ 
vention.  This  made  the  Socialists  all  the  more  eager  to 
displace  me.  They  came  to  Denver  with  high  hopes.  John 
Burns,  Socialist,  was  expected  to  give  impetus  to  radicalism 
in  the  United  States.  Socialist  propaganda  was  planned 
to  support  whatever  advantage  the  convention  might  afford. 
Many  Socialist  meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings  and 
Burns  was  invited  to  speak.  As  the  election  of  officers 
approached  in  the  convention,  the  Socialists  arranged  for 
a  rousing  mass  meeting  in  the  largest  hall  in  Denver. 
Eugene  Debs  sent  a  telegram  of  greetings  to  that  meeting. 

Another  situation  contributed  to  division  in  our  ranks. 
The  Denver  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  had  given  author¬ 
ity  to  one  or  two  men  to  publish  a  “convention  souvenir.” 
The  Assembly  received  a  pittance  for  the  privilege  granted 
and  the  business  men  of  the  city,  some  of  them  hostile  to 
the  labor  movement,  were  induced  to  take  advertising  space 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  money  and  thereby  were  given 
assurance  that  they  were  “in  the  good  graces  of  labor.” 
Upon  my  arrival  in  Denver  and  finding  this  situation,  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  and  also  the  publishers  of  the  souvenir 
and  “read  the  riot  act”  to  them  and  protested  against  the 
practice  of  extorting  money  from  the  business  men  under 
pretense  of  “entertainment  of  the  convention.”  The  Trades 
Assembly  had  been  duped  and  the  souvenir  hounds  were 
practically  the  sole  beneficiaries.  During  the  entire  time 
of  the  convention  the  beneficiaries  of  the  souvenir  book 
organized  well-directed  propaganda  of  misrepresentation 
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against  me  and  spread  by  the  “whispering”  process  insinua¬ 
tions  that  my  objection  was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  not 
let  in  on  the  project.  I  am  sure  that  very  few,  if  any,  of 
the  delegates  believed  anything  of  the  sort,  but  that  it  was 
used  against  me  by  those  who  sought  my  defeat  there  is 
no  doubt  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  had  some 
effect  upon  the  result.  However,  quite  aside  from  this, 
the  vote  in  the  election  for  president  resulted  in: 


McBride .  H7° 

Gompers .  976 


John  McBride,  president  of  the  U.  M.  W.,  was  not 
a  delegate  to  the  convention.  The  four  delegates  from 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  were  Phil  H.  Penna, 
N.  R.  Hysell,  Patrick  McBryde,  and  John  Nugent.  Phil 
Penna  was  at  the  time  first  vice-president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  presidency  would  automatically  become  president. 
When  McBride  resigned  in  order  to  begin  the  duties  of  the 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Penna  became  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers.  August  McCraith  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  R.  H.  Metcalf  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Molders’  Union,  James  Lanahan  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Carpenters,  and  J.  M.  Barnes  of  the  Cigarmakers’ 
International  Union  voted  for  McBride.  They  kept  their 
bargain  and  thereby  hangs  the  tale.  Each  of  these  men 
had  been  approached  and  offered  an  agreement  that  if  he 
voted  for  McBride  as  president,  the  Miners’  delegation 
would  vote  for  him  for  secretary  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor.  This  is  the  way  the  bargain  was  carried 
out.  After  McBride  and  the  other  officers  had  been  elected, 
the  nominations  for  secretary  of  the  Federation  were  then 
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in  order.  McCraith,  Metcalf,  Lanahan,  and  Barnes  were 
all  nominated  for  secretary  and  during  the  balloting  each 
of  the  four  delegates  for  the  miners  voted  for  one  of  the 
four  nominated  for  secretary. 

In  the  convention  of  the  Cigarmakers’  International 
Union  held  about  three  months  before  the  Denver  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federation,  a  resolution  was  offered,  instructing 
the  delegates  from  our  organization  to  vote  as  a  unit  for 
Samuel  Gompers  for  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  The 
resolution  was  absolutely  sure  of  adoption  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote,  but  I  opposed  the  resolution  and  made  as 
strong  an  appeal  as  I  could  make,  and  at  the  close  I  asked 
the  delegate  who  introduced  the  resolution  and  the  delegate 
who  seconded  it  to  withdraw  the  resolution  and  expunge 
from  the  record  even  the  fact  of  its  introduction.  My  wish 
was  complied  with.  The  intention  of  the  resolution  was 
to  bind  Barnes  who  was  the  only  one  of  our  delegates  who 
was  known  or  suspected  to  have  a  desire  to  vote  against 
me,  he  being  a  Socialist. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Miners’  Union  had  never 
in  its  previous  history  been  in  such  a  deplorable  condition 
as  in  the  year  1894.  During  that  year  the  Miners  had 
been  engaged  in  a  serious  strike  in  which  they  were  defeated. 
Their  membership  had  greatly  fallen  off.  They  paid  per 
capita  tax  upon  their  membership  to  the  Federation  on  the 
five  months  preceding  the  convention  as  follows:  May, 
13,922;  June,  4,871;  July,  12,236;  August,  28,352;  Sep¬ 
tember,  27,233;  October,  29,074.  Their  average  mem¬ 
bership  for  the  year  was  19,627.  For  the  per  capita 
tax  for  October,  1894,  they  paid  $72.68,  in  other 
words,  on  29,074  members.  That  their  membership  for 
the  last  month  afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  casting  a 
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larger  vote  than  that  to  which  they  were  entitled,  no  one 
questioned.  At  that  time  the  constitution  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  provided  that  the  voting  strength  of 
an  organization  was  to  be  based  upon  the  payment  of  per 
capita  tax  for  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention.  To  avoid  any  such  recurrence  as  here  recorded 
the  convention  changed  the  constitution  to  provide  that  the 
voting  strength  of  affiliated  unions  should  be  based  upon 
the  average  membership  for  which  the  organization  paid 
during  the  year. 

When  the  election  of  John  McBride  was  announced,  I 
arose  and  offered  a  motion  to  make  the  election  unanimous 
and  it  was  adopted.  I  deemed  it  to  the  best  interests  of 
labor  and  the  organized  labor  movement  that  the  president 
should  hold  office  by  unanimous  consent. 

At  the  subsequent  convention  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union,  this  story  was  in  part  related  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  “bargain”  into  which  Barnes  had  entered  to  secure 
my  defeat  in  order  that  he  might,  as  he  believed,  be 
elected  secretary  of  the  Federation.  If  the  Miners  had 
voted  upon  their  actual  membership  or  Barnes  had  voted 
for  me,  Mr.  McBride  would  not  have  been  elected. 

After  I  returned  to  New  York  from  the  Denver  Con¬ 
vention,  I  found  that  in  my  absence  Henry  Rice  and  another 
friend  had  attempted  to  produce  the  play,  “The  Weavers.” 
Henry  Rice  had  authority  to  draw  upon  my  bank  savings 
account,  but  when  I  gave  him  that  authority  I  had  no  idea 
he  intended  to  embark  on  such  a  foolish  undertaking.  The 
play  had  been  a  complete  failure  and  my  bank  balance  of 
several  hundred  dollars  was  wiped  out.  Thus,  I  faced  the 
future  with  no  assured  income,  no  money,  and  a  family  to 
support.  However,  there  was  too  much  to  be  done  for  me 
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to  take  time  to  worry  over  the  money  loss.  I  had  to  get  in 
shape  all  unfinished  projects  so  as  to  turn  over  the  Feder¬ 
ation’s  work  to  new  officers.  Under  my  direction  complete 
files  of  correspondence,  documents,  publications,  historical 
material  upon  labor  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  letter- 
books,  and  complete  records  had  been  kept.  I  was  proud 
of  the  collection  and  had  put  personal  material  which  I  had 
been  saving  since  the  early  ’seventies  into  the  Federation’s 
files.  There  were  pamphlets  and  documents  that  had  long 
since  gone  out  of  print. 

August  McCraith,  the  new  secretary,  came  from  Boston 
to  New  York  to  receive  the  properties  and  ship  them  to 
Indianapolis  where  the  new  offices  were  to  be.  McCraith 
was  a  printer  and  an  anarchist.  He  held  what  Henry  Ford 
later  declared,  that  history  is  bunk  and  cared  nothing  for 
historical  material.  The  Federation  was  to  him  just  an 
organization,  whereas  to  me  it  was  the  dearest  product  of 
a  life’s  work.  McCraith  declared  there  was  no  use  of  pay¬ 
ing  freight  on  all  that  stuff  and  began  to  discard  what  he 
did  not  consider  valuable.  I  stood  there  and  watched  him 
go  through  my  precious  files  and  throw  out  what  he  did 
not  consider  worth  keeping.  There  were  two  big  heaps  on 
the  floor  over  six  feet  high  when  he  had  finished.  I  rescued 
some  of  the  more  important  papers  and  carried  them  home. 
Next  morning  I  returned  with  two  suitcases  intending  to 
salvage  more,  but  the  janitor  had  cleaned  the  rooms  over 
night  and  disposed  of  the  papers. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Denver  occurred  an  incident 
that  touched  me  deeply.  A  group  of  about  thirty  men 
active  in  the  labor  movement  about  Boston  tendered  me  a 
breakfast  at  the  old  Quincy  House.  Their  purpose  was 
to  manifest  their  affection  for  me  and  an  expression  of 
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their  regard  after  my  defeat  as  president  of  the  Federation 
at  Denver.  At  that  breakfast  these  friends  presented  to 
me  a  set  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  works,  signing  their  names 
on  the  blank  pages  of  the  first  volume.  When  Spencer  was 
in  this  country,  I  met  him  and  heard  him  speak  several 
times.  After  he  had  made  his  tour  of  the  states,  in  an 
after-dinner  speech  he  made  this  observation:  “I  have  ob¬ 
served  the  nervous  tension  which  business  men,  public  men, 
and  labor  men  are  under.  In  my  opinion  what  Americans 
most  require  is  relaxation.” 

I  read  with  great  care  and  deep  interest  the  works  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  Independent  of  his  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples,  there  was  a  sentence  used  in  one  of  his  books  which 
at  first  blocked  my  further  reading  of  him  until  I  caught 
its  underlying  meaning.  The  sentence  which  dealt  with 
human  progress  and  development  was  expressed  in  these 
words:  “From  the  indefinite  and  incoherent  heterogeneity 
to  the  definite  coherent  homogeneity.”  After  I  got  that 
meaning  I  was  able  to  interpret  Spencer  better  than  before. 

Then  I  turned  my  attention  to  earning  a  living.  A 
great  weight  seemed  to  roll  from  my  shoulders.  My  incli¬ 
nation  was  to  return  to  the  cigar  bench,  for  I  had  never 
enjoyed  life  so  much  as  in  the  days  when  I  worked  at  my 
trade.  I  had  a  number  of  urgent  requests  for  lectures  and 
articles  for  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  proceeds  for 
this  work  averaged  more  than  my  regular  salary  had  been. 
But  I  was  not  to  escape  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
work. 

John  B.  Lennon,  general  secretary  of  the  Journeymen 
Tailors’  Union,  shared  his  office  with  me  so  that  I  could 
keep  up  with  my  correspondence  and  prepare  my  articles 
for  newspapers  and  magazines.  Lennon  had  come  to  New 
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York  from  the  West,  a  young  man,  inexperienced,  but 
earnest  and  with  a  manifest  willingness  to  learn.  I  had 
helped  him  with  the  work  of  his  office  and  he  had  developed 
into  a  well-informed,  intelligent,  thorough-going  trade 
unionist.  In  character  he  was  as  strong  as  a  lion  and  yet 
as  gentle  as  any  woman.  Our  trade  union  relationships 
were  to  continue  for  many  years,  for  Lennon  was  after¬ 
wards  elected  treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  position  which  he  held  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Charlie  Reichers  came  to  me  and  urged  that  I  make  a 
trip  through  the  South  for  the  United  Garment  Workers. 
I  knew  just  how  badly  the  organization  needed  a  traveling 
organizer  and  I  could  not  refuse  the  workers  to  whom  I 
had  always  given  of  my  best  thought  and  energy.  The 
trade  with  its  deplorable  conditions  would  appeal  to  any¬ 
body’s  sympathy  and  I  had  been  associated  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Garment  Workers’  Union. 

It  took  the  garment  workers  many  years  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  trade  unions  as  permanent  in¬ 
dustrial  agencies.  They  regarded  them  as  useful  only  for 
strike  purposes  which  as  an  economy  were  disbanded  as 
soon  as  an  agreement  was  secured.  Temperamentally,  the 
garment  workers  were  easily  persuaded  to  undertake  great 
struggles  and  endure  hardships  until  victory  was  won. 
Their  leaders  were  chiefly  orators  who  could  sway  the 
crowd.  Some  of  the  leaders  proved  unworthy — but,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  worth,  they  were  quickly  raised  to  pinnacles 
of  authority  and  given  almost  reverential  obedience.  With 
a  change  of  feeling  they  were  just  as  quickly  discarded  and 
even  pilloried  if  they  failed  to  secure  speedy  success. 

However,  by  April,  1891,  there  was  sufficient  organiza- 
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tion  to  justify  our  calling  a  convention  of  garment-making 
unions  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  union. 
Charles  Reichers  was  elected  president.  There  was  no 
money  for  offices  and  office  expenses.  Printing  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  convention  bills  put  the  organization  in  debt 
$450.  There  was  no  money  for  salaries.  Reichers,  of 
course,  had  to  keep  on  working  at  his  trade  to  earn  his 
living,  so  I  helped  him  all  I  could  and  my  office  became 
headquarters  for  that  organization  also. 

It  was  to  my  office  that  employers  came  to  handle  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  of  the  U.  G.  W.  Perhaps  I  gave  an  undue 
proportion  of  my  time  to  the  problems  of  the  needle  in¬ 
dustry,  but  all  efforts  seemed  inadequate  in  comparison 
with  the  great  need  of  these  persecuted,  down-trodden 
workers. 

Because  of  my  association  with  the  struggle  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  workers,  I  accepted  the  commission  for  the  Garment 
Workers  and  started  on  a  long  trip  through  the  Atlantic 
Coast  states,  the  gulf  states,  and  up  through  Missouri  and 
back  to  New  York.  That  trip  constituted  my  first  real 
acquaintance  with  the  South.  It  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  facts  which  no  intelligent  person  could  ignore.  Of 
course,  I  never  entertained  the  thought  of  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  social  equality,  but  I  did  believe,  and  still  to  a 
very  large  extent  believe,  that  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  economic  field  should  be  accorded  to  colored  workmen. 
At  least,  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  organize  for  their 
common  protection  and  mutual  interests,  and  every  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  given  them  by  our  labor  movement  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  purpose. 

At  the  1891  convention  of  the  Federation  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  we  changed  the  hotel  headquarters  of  the  Federa- 
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tion  in  order  that  all  delegates  should  be  treated  equally. 
There  were  several  Negro  delegates.  It  had  been  our  pleas¬ 
ant  custom  to  arrange  an  annual  dinner  as  part  of  the 
convention  program.  This  was  turned  into  a  reception  in 
deference  to  local  feeling.  That  southern  trip  made  me 
realize  the  difference  between  racial  problems  as  theories 
and  practical  situations. 

In  addition  to  organizing  garment  workers,  I  helped 
organize  a  number  of  local  unions  and  several  central  bodies 
on  that  trip.  The  local  union  in  the  South  could  hardly 
hope  to  stand  without  a  central  union. 

I  finished  my  southern  trip  on  July  4,  having  traveled 
over  approximately  five  thousand  miles  and  made  addresses 
to  about  seventy  meetings.  On  July  4,  I  spoke  in  Chicago 
on  the  same  platform  with  Governor  McKinley  and  Vice- 
President  Stephenson.  John  McBride  was  also  one  of  the 
speakers. 

P.  J.  McGuire  and  I  were  elected  by  the  Denver  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  the  first  fraternal  delegates  to  the  British 
Trades  Union  Congress  which  met  that  year  in  Cardiff. 
For  a  number  of  months  in  advance  I  planned  to  get  the 
most  out  of  that  experience.  The  Federation  allowed  me 
$225  to  pay  for  the  passage  on  the  trip,  including  com¬ 
pensation  and  living  expenses.  I  traveled  second  class  both 
ways.  I  left  New  York  about  the  last  week  in  August. 
That  was  my  first  return  to  England  which  I  left  in  1863. 
In  London  I  visited  my  old  home  in  Fort  Street  and  my 
relatives  of  whom  there  were  still  many,  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  moved  to  New  York. 

The  week  before  the  opening  of  the  congress  we  went 
to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin.  In  each  city  we 
addressed  meetings  of  wage-earners  and  found  many  oppor- 
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tunities  to  acquire  information.  Both  McGuire  and  I  were 
intensely  interested  in  the  Irish  effort  for  freedom.  At 
the  time  all  Irish  workingmen  were  divided  between  the 
Parnell  and  anti-Parnell  wings  of  the  Irish  National  Move¬ 
ment.  Despite  the  fact  that  every  delegate  to  the  Dublin 
Trades  Council  was  ardently  devoted  to  one  of  the  causes 
for  Ireland,  the  council  in  its  sessions  remained  neutral. 
I  addressed  this  body. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  and  my  other  trips  to 
Europe  except  during  the  War,  I  visited  Ireland  and  never 
failed  to  have  conferences  with  the  active  men  in  the  Irish 
movement,  both  labor  and  Home  Rule  and  never  failed 
to  visit  the  great  cemetery  in  which  are  buried  the  Irish 
patriots,  men  who  have  fought  and  sacrificed  for  Irish  free¬ 
dom,  and  pay  my  solemn  tribute  to  their  mounds  and  monu¬ 
ments. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  convened  September  2.  I 
was  interested  in  studying  the  proposals  that  came  before 
the  congress  as  well  as  their  method  of  procedure.  They 
covered  a  wide  range.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  a 
proposal  for  the  nationalization  of  land  and  the  means  of 
production  which  had  been  referred  by  the  previous  congress 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  When  the  proposal  came 
before  the  Cardiff  Congress,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
607,000  to  186,000.  The  proposal  was  almost  identical 
with  Plank  10  which  had  been  defeated  at  the  Denver 
Convention  of  the  Federation. 

When  we  had  finished  our  work  in  Great  Britain,  we 
went  to  the  Continent  where  we  visited  Paris,  Hamburg, 
and  Amsterdam.  In  Paris  our  friends  arranged  meetings 
upon  the  three  successive  evenings  that  we  spent  in  the 
city.  The  Typographical  Union  and  the  Bourse  du  Travail 
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sent  representatives  to  meet  McGuire  and  me  and  act  as 
our  companions  and  interpreters.  I  keenly  regretted  that 
August  Keufer  was  away  from  Paris  in  attendance  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  French  printers.  In  the  French 
Parliament  I  saw  again  Paul  Deschanel  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  in  New  York  through  the  courtesy  of 
Charles  A.  Dana.  Deschanel  was  at  the  time  in  America 
studying  American  institutions  and  people  and  was  anxious 
to  learn  something  of  the  American  labor  movement.  He 
was  a  high-minded  man.  I  met  him  on  every  trip  that  I 
made  to  France  before  his  death.  I  was  glad  to  see  Victor 
Delehaye  again  as  well  as  M.  Le  Grand  who  was  the  chief 
officer  of  the  union  of  theatrical  performers  who  came  with 
delegates  from  Paris  to  our  World’s  Fair. 

From  Paris  I  went  to  Hamburg  where  I  greatly  enjoyed 
meeting  von  Elm  and  Legien  who  had  arranged  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  active  German  labor  leaders  to  come  to  Hamburg  in 
order  that  I  might  meet  them.  Von  Elm  also  arranged  for 
me  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Hamburg  Trades  Council. 
Although  my  German  was  self-acquired,  I  undertook  the 
task  of  addressing  them  in  German  and  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  myself  understood. 

From  Hamburg  I  went  to  Amsterdam.  Upon  reaching 
Amsterdam,  I  was  bent  on  endeavoring  to  meet  my  mother’s 
sister  whom  I  had  never  seen.  My  first  cousin,  Emanuel 
Gompers,  had  made  the  trip  with  McGuire  and  me  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother  who  was  still  alive  in 
London.  When  I  was  walking  the  streets  of  Amsterdam 
with  Emanuel  and  inquiring  from  one  and  another  as  to  the 
possible  residence  of  my  aunt  (and  without  any  success), 
I  saw  an  elderly  lady  with  one  much  her  junior  coming 
■toward  us.  I  put  my  arm  suddenly  on  Emanuel’s  shoulder 
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and  said,  “On  my  life,  that  woman  is  my  aunt.”  I  walked 
toward  her  and  politely  addressed  her  in  her  own  language 
and  asked  whether  she  was  not  Mrs.  Clara  de  Konen.  She 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  I  told  her  that  I  was  her 
nephew,  the  son  of  her  sister,  Sara  Rood.  We  were  both 
delighted.  Aunt  Clara  invited  us  to  her  home  and  I  spent 
several  hours  with  her,  her  husband,  and  the  remainder  of 
her  family. 

They  were  very  poor,  but  they  entertained  us  as  well 
as  their  means  could  afford.  Finally,  I  invited  my  uncle 
to  take  a  walk  with  us.  He  eagerly  agreed  and  we  went 
on  our  way.  I  bought  cigars  and  a  little  bite  here  and 
there,  and  finally  he  insisted  upon  buying  a  drink  which  to 
have  continued  to  refuse  would  have  been  to  humiliate  him, 
so  we  entered  into  a  public  house.  My  uncle  put  a  silver 
guilder  on  the  bar  and  I,  in  English,  requested  Emanuel 
to  attract  the  others’  attention.  The  waiter  laid  the  change 
in  front  of  my  uncle.  I  had  half  a  sovereign  in  English 
money  in  my  pocket.  I  pulled  it  out  quickly  and  slipped  it 
between  the  silver  and  coppers.  We  took  our  drink  and 
my  uncle  took  up  the  change  not  seeing  the  gold  piece.  I 
was  quite  persuaded  that  had  I  attempted  to  offer  him  the 
half  sovereign  or  any  other  thing  of  value  or  if  I  had 
stated  to  him  the  trick  I  had  played  he  would  have  felt 
deeply  insulted  and  resented  it. 

We  walked  to  his  home  and  I  bade  my  aunt  and  all  a 
good-night  and  farewell.  It  was  the  only  time  I  had  ever 
seen  them. 

During  my  stay  in  Amsterdam,  I  was  met  by  numbers 
of  representative  labor  men  and  addressed  meetings  of 
striking  cigarmakers  and  striking  diamond  workers.  My 
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talks  were  an  attempt  to  speak  Dutch,  mingled  with  much 
of  German  which  I  spoke  with  greater  fluency  than  I  did 
Dutch.  They  understood  the  service  I  tried  to  give  and 
that  was  a  gratification  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


AGAIN  COMMANDEERED 

The  Federation  convention  at  the  end  of  1895  was  held 
in  New  York  City.  During  that  year,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
recorded,  President  McBride  had  publicly  and  consistently 
advocated  compulsory  arbitration  “as  a  settlement  of  all 
labor  troubles.”  To  this  policy  the  trade  union  movement 
was  emphatically  and  decidedly  opposed.  McBride’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  question  alienated  a  large  number  of  trade 
unionists  from  him. 

I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  again  being  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  Federation.  With  the  work  which 
I  had  done  during  the  year,  including  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  my  income  was  larger  than  the  salary  which 
the  Federation  paid  its  president.  I  had  not  deviated  from 
my  principles;  on  the  contrary,  I  had  large  opportunities 
of  service  in  the  cause  of  labor  and,  in  addition,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  being  more  at  home.  But  I  was  none  the  less, 
as  much  as  anyone,  opposed  to  allowing  compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  to  constitute  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  American  labor 
movement  and,  in  fact,  prepared  a  resolution  which  I  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  convention  emphasizing  our  Federation’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  compulsory  arbitration  which,  by  the  way,  the 
convention  adopted.  However,  during  the  early  days  of 
the  New  York  convention,  a  number  of  representative  men 
came  to  me  and  urged  my  acceptance  of  the  candidacy  for 
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the  presidency  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I 
expostulated  with  them  against  their  proposal.  They 
finally  prevailed  upon  me,  stating  that  there  was  no  one 
who  stood  so  unequivocally  against  compulsion,  and  that  I 
was,  therefore,  necessarily  the  logical  candidate  in  making 
the  contest.  Finally,  I  yielded,  and  at  the  convention  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  over  McBride  who  had  occupied 
that  position  one  year. 

Acceptance  of  the  call  to  further  official  duty  meant 
something  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice  to  both  my  family 
and  me. 

When  I  went  west  to  take  charge  of  the  Indianapolis 
office,  January  l,  1896,  I  did  not  feel  enough  permanency 
in  the  relationship  to  warrant  the  expense  of  moving  my 
family  to  that  city.  Besides,  it  would  have  meant  the 
rending  of  many  ties  that  made  New  York  a  very  dear 
home.  The  factional  divisions  within  the  Federation  that 
worked  for  my  defeat  at  Denver  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  headquarters  from  New  York  City  made  me  doubtful 
whether  the  Federation  development  would  continue  along 
the  trade  union  lines  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  if 
constructive  practical  policies  were  not  maintained,  I  could 
not,  in  good  conscience,  remain  spokesman  for  the  organi¬ 
zation.  I  have  been  conscientious  in  my  work  and  have 
maintained  my  convictions  whether  in  favor  or  out  of 
favor. 

When  I  reached  Indianapolis,  I  found  the  office  of  the 
Federation  in  the  De  Soto  Block  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  office  in  New  York.  The  work  had  dwindled  distress¬ 
ingly.  August  McCraith  was  beginning  his  second  term 
as  secretary.  There  was  one  stenographer  who  apologized 
when  I  began  dictating  the  mail,  explaining  she  had  had 
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no  dictation  for  considerable  time.  The  situation  was  in 
some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that  immediately  after  Presi¬ 
dent  McBride  assumed  the  office  as  president  he  became 
seriously  ill  and  was  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  for 
months.  During  the  months  of  his  incapacity,  James 
Duncan  served  as  acting  president  and  had  infused  life  and 
energy  which  had  been  lost  in  the  succeeding  months. 
McBride  was  as  genial  a  man  as  I  have  ever  known  and 
had  a  most  winning  voice,  but  he  shrank  from  hard  work. 
Federation  work  was  always  of  secondary  importance  to 
him  and  miners’  problems  were  given  priority.  I  planned 
to  concentrate  first  upon  organizing  channels  of  communi¬ 
cation  from  my  office  and  began  working  with  intense 
energy  to  recover  the  ground  lost  by  the  Federation  during 
the  previous  year.  Since  I  had  no  home  obligations  I 
worked  unrestricted  by  normal  customs.  As  a  result,  along 
in  January  I  became  very  ill.  I  never  suffered  more  acute 
misery  in  my  life.  There  was  not  a  portion  of  my  body 
in  which  I  could  take  comfort.  After  I  had  been  ill  for 
several  weeks,  Mrs.  Gompers  became  too  anxious  to  stat¬ 
in  New  York  and  came  on  to  Indianapolis  where  she 
nursed  me  until  I  was  able  to  move  around  again. 

One  of  the  first  letters  I  wrote  after  assuming  direction 
at  Indianapolis  was  to  my  friend  Jack  O’Sullivan,  and  in 
it  I  told  him  of  my  hopes  and  expectations  to  do  better 
work  than  ever  I  had  done  in  all  my  life.  Within  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  news  of  my  serious  illness  was  tele¬ 
graphed  over  the  country  and  I  received  a  letter  from  Jack 
in  which  he  said: 

And  this  is  what  you  call  giving  the  best  that  is  in  you,  you 
mean  the  worst.  If  you  are  about  to  peg  out  you  should  do  it 
quickly,  turn  up  your  toes,  and  not  keep  an  anxious  public  waiting 
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to  hear  of  your  finality.  Good  luck  and  recover  quickly  and  believe 
me  to  be  your  beloved  and  dutiful  son, 

John  F.  O’Sullivan. 

This  letter  proved  to  be  the  turning  point  which  visibly 
marked  my  starting  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Probably, 
my  intense  enjoyment  and  hearty  laughter  brought  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  internal  mechanism.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
shortly  again  in  the  office  taking  up  the  work  of  correspond¬ 
ence  and  travel.  Mrs.  Gompers  returned  to  the  family  in 
New  York  and  I  was  again  left  to  devote  all  of  my  time 
to  the  Federation. 

My  office  was  directly  opposite  the  offices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  on  the  same  floor.  William 
V.  Prescott  was  then  president.  It  was  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Mergenthaler  typesetting  machine  in 
the  printing  trades.  The  union  had  not  determined  its 
official  policy.  Again  and  again  I  talked  through  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  Prescott,  urging  him  strongly  to  advocate  a  policy 
of  not  opposing  labor-saving  machinery,  but  to  plan  so  that 
the  workman  could  control  the  use  of  the  machine  through 
the  union  instead  of  permitting  the  machine  to  control  the 
printers.  The  wisdom  of  the  printers  in  dealing  with  this 
issue  gave  the  union  a  strategic  advantage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  printing  industry. 

I  attended  many  local  labor  meetings  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  Sundays.  Indianapolis  was  then  the  center  of 
what  was  called  the  gas  belt.  The  discovery  of  natural 
gas  had  influenced  many  glass  companies  to  move  their 
establishments  to  that  region.  With  this  removal  many  of 
them  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  anti-union  policies, 
thinking  that  unionism  was  not  so  deeply  embedded  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Central  West.  They  had  to  learn  that 
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unionism  is  not  a  matter  of  location  or  tradition.  I  gave 
all  the  time  that  I  could  spare  to  organizing  these  workers, 
speaking  frequently  in  the  open  air  to  mass  meetings.  My 
carrying  voice  served  me  well,  although  the  prevailing 
western  winds  made  the  ordeal  a  severe  tax.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  I  came  to  know  Dennis  A.  Hayes  who  had  just 
been  elected  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Union. 
His  union  at  that  time  was  not  affiliated  to  the  Federation. 
I  recognized  in  Hayes  a  forceful  personality  and  clear  mind 
and  thought  that  his  influence  would  be  toward  unity  in 
the  whole  labor  movement;  nor  was  I  mistaken.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers  with  their  splendid 
traditions  and  constructive  practices  became  identified  with 
our  movement. 

Steel  companies  also  moved  into  the  gas  belt.  Steel 
workers  in  the  East  were  fairly  well  organized  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  organization  depended  upon  establish¬ 
ing  union  standards  and  practices  with  the  extension  of 
the  industry.  In  June,  1896,  I  went  to  El  wood,  Indiana, 
with  M.  M.  Garland  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  steel  workers  and  the  company.  Elwood’s 
location  within  the  gas  belt  gave  it  a  distinct  advantage 
in  production.  The  controversy  with  the  employers  had 
arisen  over  wages  and  union  conditions.  James  J.  Davis, 
the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  (1923),  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  contest.  The  company  refused  to  make  any 
concessions  and  the  strike  followed.  The  business  men  and 
storekeepers  of  the  locality  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
employes.  We  held  an  open-air  meeting  which  practically 
the  entire  town  attended.  Just  preceding  the  meeting,  the 
sheriff  called  upon  Mr.  Garland  and  me  to  ask  our  aid  in 
preserving  peace.  He  told  us  that  the  men  were  supposed 
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to  have  one  thousand  Winchesters  and  plenty  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  hid  away  some  place.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  muni¬ 
tions,  but  we  promised  to  counsel  the  men  to  keep  within 
the  law. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  progressed  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  way.  A  few  months  after  I  got  back  into  the  har¬ 
ness  we  added  a  second  stenographer,  a  typist,  a  shipping 
clerk,  and  an  office  boy.  In  1896  the  Federation  was 
established  as  a  permanent  organization  and  had  no  com¬ 
petitors.  We  had  developed  discipline  as  an  essential  of 
trade  unionism.  With  discipline  the  movement  emerged 
from  confusion  of  thinking  and  practice  to  a  definite  trade 
union  philosophy.  A  practical  business  administrative  sys¬ 
tem  within  unions  had  provided  offices,  salaried  officials, 
and  the  beginnings  of  systematic  labor  records.  All  these 
things  were  necessary  to  sustained  contractual  relations  with 
employers.  The  trade  agreement  we  had  found  to  be  an 
important  instrumentality  in  advancing  toward  the  goal  of 
trade  unionism. 

Not  only  was  the  Federation  serving  as  a  clearing  house 
for  existing  trade  unions,  but  we  were  helping  to  gather 
unorganized  workers  into  unions  and  out  of  local  unions 
to  develop  national  trade  organizations.  The  growth  and 
problems  of  autonomy  of  our  Federation  were  much  akin 
to  the  problem  of  sovereignty  growing  out  of  our  Federal 
government.  The  stability  of  the  Federation  was  due  to 
our  insistence  upon  voluntary  principles  and  practices  of 
non-partisan  political  policy. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  were  put  up  to  me  were  not 
easy,  and  courage  was  necessary  for  the  elimination  of  fac¬ 
tional  divisions  that  would  have  undermined  the  whole 
movement.  Something  I  did  in  connection  with  the  Hotel 
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and  Restaurant  Employes’  International  Union  required 
grit.  The  officers  of  the  organization  were  at  that  time 
beyond  doubt  more  concerned  in  furthering  their  own  inter¬ 
ests  than  caring  for  the  rights  of  the  membership.  The 
chief  mover  in  the  project  was  Bill  Pomeroy.  There  came 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  of  the  membership  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  against  the  maladministration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  organization.  They  elected  a  new  Executive  Board 
with  Jere  L.  Sullivan,  then  of  St.  Louis,  as  general 
secretary. 

When  the  members  of  the  new  Executive  Board  under¬ 
took  to  meet  at  headquarters  in  Chicago,  they  found  the 
doors  locked  and  later  learned  that  the  defeated  Executive 
Board  intended  to  continue  in  office  despite  the  action  of 
the  convention.  The  new  Executive  Board  proceeded  to 
function  elsewhere  and  then  because  there  was  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  local  unions  which  had  not 
attended  the  convention,  per  capita  tax  was  being  paid  to 
the  secretary  of  the  old  Executive  Board  whose  name  I  do 
not  recall.  The  new  Executive  Board  appealed  to  me  and 
asked  that  I  circularize  the  local  unions,  advising  them 
which  body  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recognized 
as  the  bona  fide  Executive  Board  of  the  International  union. 
I  issued  a  circular  to  the  local  unions  declaring  that  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  recognized  the  Executive  Board  of  which  Jere 
L.  Sullivan  was  secretary-treasurer  and  that  all  per  capita 
tax  should  be  transmitted  to  him. 

The  old  Executive  Board,  stripped  of  its  official  recog¬ 
nition,  no  longer  had  any  influence  in  obtaining  funds  either 
from  local  unions  or  from  the  business  concerns  with  which 
they  had  dealings.  As  a  consequence  it  soon  went  out  of 
existence  and  from  that  time  the  International  union  grew 
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and  extended  its  beneficent  influence  to  all  who  worked  at 
the  trades  and  callings  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Of  course,  Pomeroy  did  not  have  much  use  for  me  after 
that.  He  endeavored  in  various  ways  to  secure  reparations. 
One  day  in  Chicago  he  came  to  me  and  said,  “Sam,  let’s 
go  down  to  Vogelsein’s  Restaurant  and  get  a  good  meal.” 
It  was  a  place  at  75  Randolph  Street  where  we  would  go 
and  get  a  good  glass  of  beer  and  a  splendid  meal.  On 
the  floor  over  the  restaurant  was  the  musicians’  headquar¬ 
ters.  There  were  about  sixteen  of  us,  and  we  went  there 
and  had  something  to  eat  and  drink  and  spent  an  enjoyable 
two  hours;  then  Pomeroy  said,  “You  pay  the  bill  and  I 
will  make  good  with  you.”  I  paid  the  bill — and  that  was 
the  end  of  that. 

In  developing  a  human  organization  like  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  office  work  could  only  supplement  personal  contacts 
and  the  spoken  message,  and  before  long  I  found  myself 
spending  fully  half  my  time  in  traveling.  Organization 
was  spurred  on  by  contact  and  both  oral  and  printed 
appeals  and  argument. 

The  reports  of  the  year’s  work  I  carried  to  Cincinnati 
for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  those  whom  I  had  served, 
wondering  a  bit  what  their  verdict  would  be  and  half  hoping 
to  be  released  from  the  responsibility  of  office.  The  con¬ 
vention  was  interesting  although  turbulent.  It  was  very 
gratifying  to  see  that  the  majority  were  rallying  in  support 
of  a  constructive  program  which  provided  for  consistent 
steady  work  to  establish  the  ideals  of  trade  unionism  and 
national  federation.  The  program  had  not  the  appeal  of 
more  sensational  methods.  This  evidenced  the  growing 
constructiveness  of  our  movement.  As  I  never  have  made 
any  effort  to  curry  favor,  I  made  decisions  that  I  knew  to 
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be  right  although  offensive  to  certain  groups  that  were 
popular. 

It  was  at  this  convention  at  Cincinnati  that  Bill 
Pomeroy  came  with  a  credential,  and  because  of  his  well- 
known  perverse  activities,  in  the  organization  in  which  he 
had  been  both  an  officer  and  a  member,  the  convention  by 
a  practically  unanimous  vote  expelled  him  from  the  con¬ 
vention  and  called  upon  the  organization  to  send  another 
delegate. 

During  the  year  I  had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the 
secretary  who  worked  against  me  instead  of  with  me. 
McCraith  was  an  able  man  but  a  philosophic  anarchist, 
and  willing  to  use  tactics  that  were  to  me  repugnant.  The 
political  campaign  of  1896  was  not  an  easy  one  for  the 
person  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 
Federation.  Free  silver  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  was 
the  dominant  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  Federation  was 
committed  to  this  principle.  It  was  also  committed  to 
non-partisan  political  action. 

Not  only  were  the  issues  of  that  campaign  exigent,  but 
the  political  leaders  were  of  a  type  that  compelled  interest. 
While  I  was  exercising  every  bit  of  discretion  of  which 
I  was  capable,  I  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Mc¬ 
Craith  was  secretly  censoring  my  letters,  making  copies  of 
whatever  of  them  might  be  construed  as  ammunition  for 
political  enemies  of  mine  within  the  Federation.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  situation  should  come  before  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention.  Therefore,  my  friend,  W.  D.  Mahon, 
moved  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  considered  by  the 
convention  in  executive  session.  That  discussion  was  with¬ 
out  restrictions  and  the  result  was  the  complete  justifica¬ 
tion  for  my  course  by  unanimously  re-electing  me  to  office. 
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As  it  was  evident  McCraith  and  I  could  not  work  together 
in  harness  and  I  having  been  unanimously  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent,  McCraith  prudently  intimated  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  nomination  and  his  name  was  not  presented  to 
the  convention.  Frank  Morrison,  his  successor,  has  since 
worked  with  me  to  build  the  Federation.  The  convention 
moved  Federation  headquarters  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  January,  1897,  that  I  came 
to  Washington  to  find  suitable  office  rooms.  The  task  was 
difficult,  for  wherever  I  made  inquiries  rents  had  been 
raised  to  disproportionate  sums.  Finally,  I  found  three 
rooms  in  an  office  building  at  Fourteenth  and  G,  N.  W. 

The  Federation  changed  quarters  as  it  outgrew  its  hous¬ 
ing.  From  Fourteenth  Street  we  moved  to  Typographical 
Temple  on  G  Street.  From  there  we  went  to  the  Ouray 
Building  where  we  continued  to  spread  over  additional 
floors  until  the  Federation  built  its  own  office  building 
to  be  the  national  home  of  American  labor. 

The  1908  (Denver)  Convention  authorized  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  national  labor  headquarters.  I  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  entrusted  with  carrying  out  that  man¬ 
date.  To  my  mind  the  building  was  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  Labor  Temple  so  I  opposed  the  customary  plan  of 
letting  the  ground  floor  for  stores  lest  the  money-changers 
should  filter  into  the  temple. 

Our  building  is  a  seven-story  structure,  the  product  of 
union  labor,  standing  on  a  commanding  site  on  Massachu¬ 
setts  Avenue  at  Ninth  Street. 

I  omitted  no  ceremony  that  would  serve  to  emphasize 
the  sentimental  and  spiritual  significance  of  the  building; 
at  both  the  breaking  of  ground  and  the  corner-stone  laying 
we  had  fitting  services.  My  son,  Henry,  a  union  granite 
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cutter  by  trade,  who  had  been  the  first  office  boy  of  the 
Federation,  asked  the  privilege  of  contributing  the  corner¬ 
stone.  On  it  is  an  inscription  which  I  formulated  and 
which  he  carved:  “This  edifice  erected  for  service  in  the 
cause  of  Labor,  Justice,  Freedom,  Humanity.” 

Substantial  proof  of  stability  and  the  influence  labor 
has  achieved  is  presented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
one  room  back  on  East  Eighth  Street,  New  York,  donated 
rent  free  and  our  seven-story  building  at  whose  dedication 
President  Wilson  was  present  and  spoke  appreciatively 
of  the  national  service  of  labor.  That  was  a  proud  day  for 
me.  There  were  gathered  in  Washington  representatives 
from  labor  organizations  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  representing  orderly  self-development  in  the  ranks 
of  America’s  workers.  As  I  watched  labor  men  gather  that 
day  I  thought  of  the  old  days  when  the  morning  of  a  labor 
gathering  found  travel-stained  labor  men  sleeping  on  the 
benches  in  the  station.  Then  we  got  no  pay  for  the  work  we 
did  and  thought  ourselves  lucky  if  traveling  expenses  were 
refunded.  It  took  many  of  us  years  to  get  away  from  our 
somewhat  impractical  feeling  that  to  take  money  for  serv¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  labor  was  a  desecration. 

When  we  moved  into  our  office  building,  I  gave  orders 
that  each  morning  the  American  flag  should  be  raised  on 
our  flag  pole  and  under  it  the  pennant  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  that  at  sunset  they  should  be  lowered.  The  order 
typified  my  conception  of  the  relationship  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


SOCIALISTS  AS  I  KNOW  THEM 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Socialists  extends  over  a 
period  of  six  decades.  My  judgments  have  not  been  based 
upon  second-hand  information.  As  I  have  stated  in  earlier 
chapters,  I  early  became  acquainted  with  two  opposing  fac¬ 
tions  of  Socialism  in  the  old  International  Workingmen’s 
Association,  the  Marxian  Socialists  who  understood  that 
labor  activity  must  rest  upon  the  trade  union  as  its  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  Lassallean  group  which  placed  the  emphasis 
on  political  activity.  I  have  known  Socialists  who  were 
personal  students  under  Karl  Marx — those  who  knew  the 
movement  from  its  source.  Among  these  were  F.  A.  Sorge, 
J.  P.  McDonnell,  Conrad  Karl,  and  Ferdinand  Laurrell. 
Those  who  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  American 
trade  union  movement  came  from  both  schools  of  thought 
and  modified  their  philosophy  and  their  practices  in  the 
work  of  developing  the  American  trade  union.  I  knew 
many  of  the  men  who  served  as  the  connecting  links  between 
the  labor  movement  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Their  education  included  Socialism.  Among  them  were 
the  following:  Fred  Bolte,  George  Steibeling,  Henry  Em- 
rich,  Alexander  Jonas,  Hugo  Vogt,  E.  Grosse,  Victor  Drury, 
Hugo  Miller,  Carl  Speyer,  and  Dr.  Douai. 

I  learned  to  appreciate  these  men  as  friends  and  to 
value  their  counsel.  F.  A.  Sorge,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  one  person,  typified  the  movement  to  merge  the  Euro- 
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pean  labor  movement  with  that  of  the  United  States.  After 
Sorge  served  as  administrator  for  the  old  International,  he 
lived  for  many  years  in  West  Hoboken,  a  near  neighbor 
to  Carl  Speyer  who  had  also  been  an  active  member  in  the 
International  and  had  been  active  in  pioneer  work  in  the 
furniture  makers’  organization.  Sorge  supported  himself 
by  teaching  music  and  writing  articles  for  German  publica¬ 
tions.  I  kept  in  touch  with  him  for  many  years.  He  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  the  Federation  office  for  publications 
and  materials  for  his  articles  on  labor  for  European  jour¬ 
nals.  A  few  times  I  visited  him  at  his  home. 

Strasser’s  development,  of  course,  was  steady  progress 
away  from  Socialism  toward  the  philosophy  of  trade  union¬ 
ism.  There  were  many  others  in  the  labor  movement  who 
in  the  early  days  called  themselves  Socialists,  because  the 
term  was  used  then  very  loosely,  but  who  came  inevitably 
to  the  practices  and  policies  necessitated  by  the  growth  of 
American  trade  unionism.  Many  of  those  who  helped  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  trade  union  movement  were  men 
who  had  been  through  the  experience  of  Socialism  and 
found  their  way  to  sounder  policies.  They  were  always 
men  of  vision,  to  whom  the  spiritual  implications  of  fellow¬ 
ship  made  a  strong  appeal,  but  their  instincts  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  carried  them  safely  beyond  the  emotional  to  principles 
based  upon  a  better  understanding  of  human  nature.  They 
were  far  removed  from  the  professional  Socialists  of  later 
years.  Experiences  in  Socialism  served  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  if  the  individual  was  able  to  develop  beyond  the  for¬ 
mulas  of  Socialism,  for  such  carried  to  their  practical 
duties  a  quickened  insight  and  an  understanding  that 
tangible  objectives  are  merely  instrumentalities  for  reach¬ 
ing  a  higher  spiritual  goal. 
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I  have  known  the  later  leaders  in  American  Socialism 
from  S.  E.  Sehevitsch,  Daniel  De  Leon,  Hermann 
Schleuter,  down  to  Eugene  Debs,  Victor  Berger,  and  Morris 
Hillquit.  In  the  early  days  I  used  to  argue  with  Socialists. 
I  told  them  that  the  Klassen  Bewustzsein  (class  conscious¬ 
ness)  of  which  they  made  so  much  was  not  either  a  funda¬ 
mental  or  an  inherent  element,  for  class  consciousness  was 
a  mental  process  shared  by  all  who  had  imagination,  but 
that  primitive  force  that  had  its  origin  in  experience  only 
was  Klassengefuiil  (class  feeling).  This  group  feeling  is 
one  of  the  strongest  cohesive  forces  in  the  labor  movement. 

I  know  Socialists  from  practically  every  approach.  I 
think  I  have  met  a  representative  of  every  one  of  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties.  Some  of  my  early  shopmates  were  zealous 
Socialists  of  the  Marxian  school.  They  were  as  high- 
minded  a  group  of  idealists  as  could  be  found.  They  were 
working  hard  to  establish  trade  unions.  But  far  outnum¬ 
bering  these  stalwarts  are  the  many  kinds  of  Socialists  who 
have  tried  to  undermine  trade  unionism  in  order  to  get  votes 
for  “The  Party.”  According  to  my  experience  profes¬ 
sional  Socialism  accompanies  instability  of  judgment  or 
intellectual  undependability  caused  by  inability  to  recog¬ 
nize  facts.  The  conspicuous  Socialists  have  uniformly  been 
men  whose  minds  have  been  warped  by  a  great  failure  or 
who  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  understand  funda¬ 
mentals  necessary  to  developing  practical  plans  for  indus¬ 
trial  betterment.  These  were  Socialists  who  were  pro¬ 
foundly  pessimistic  about  existing  society.  They  started 
many  organizations  to  supplant  trade  unions,  and  all  failed. 

There  was  hardly  a  public  utterance  or  article  that  I 
wrote  during  the  struggle  with  the  Socialists  which  they  did 
not  pervert  or  garble  in  order  to  create  propaganda  for  their 
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party.  The  epithets  applied  to  me  in  their  press  and  on 
their  platforms  were  bitter  and  often  scurrilous.  I  must 
own  that  my  replies  were  not  wanting  in  strength. 

In  the  early  days  the  cause  of  labor  was  a  free  forum  in 
which  all  participated  who  had  a  thought  to  contribute. 
It  was  then  a  struggle  for  existence  against  outside  foes. 
Necessity  for  unity  against  the  outside  was  stronger  than 
internal  differences.  So  we  all  worked  together  until  the 
determination  of  constructive  policies  produced  clashes. 
So  it  was  that  Socialist  cigarmakers  were  willing  to  disrupt 
our  international  rather  than  see  tenement  legislation  come 
through  any  other  agency  than  their  political  party.  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  been  active  in  the  trade  union  movement,  I 
have  been  the  target  for  their  attacks  and  abuse.  Not  even 
hostile  employers  have  employed  more  violent  or  vindictive 
epithets  against  me.  Probably,  the  Socialists  thought  it 
useless  to  try  to  win  me  to  their  cause.  If  so,  they  were 
right,  for  I  knew  their  philosophy  and  had  read  their 
prophets. 

The  Socialists  within  the  Federation  tried  in  many 
ways  to  control  our  declarations  and  policies.  The  first 
big  battle  came  over  a  bare-faced  attempt  to  get  a  trade 
union  standing  for  the  Socialist  Party  made  in  connection 
with  the  charter  of  the  central  body  of  New  York  City. 
The  old  Central  Labor  Linion  had  become  corrupt  and  a 
new  organization  was  formed — the  Central  Labor  Federa¬ 
tion  which  applied  for  charter  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.  After 
the  charter  was  granted,  differences  with  the  older  organiza¬ 
tion  were  adjusted  and  the  charter  returned.  Trouble  de¬ 
veloped  again  and  Ernest  Bohm,  the  secretary,  asked  to 
have  the  charter  returned.  I  ruled  that  the  old  charter 
was  surrendered  and  application  must  be  filed  for  a  new 
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one.  After  many  protests,  this  course  was  pursued.  To 
the  charter  application  was  appended  a  list  of  the  unions 
of  which  the  C.  L.  F.  was  composed.  In  it  was  “New  York 
section  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.”  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  me  to  have  granted  the  charter  automatically. 
However,  I  knew  that  course  was  wrong — no  political  or¬ 
ganization  had  a  right  to  representation  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  A  trade  union  card  was  the  only  claim  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  which  I  would  recognize.  I 
refused  to  grant  the  charter.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
E.  C.  which  sustained  my  ruling.  A  veritable  tumult  of 
Socialist  rage  clamored  against  my  position.  I  was  charged 
with  trying  to  drive  the  Socialists  out  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  The  Socialists  declared  they  would  appeal  from  my 
decision  to  the  coming  convention  which  was  to  be  held  in 
Detroit. 

In  my  report  to  that  convention  I  stated  my  action 
upon  the  case,  and  clearly  set  forth  the  issue — mainte¬ 
nance  of  trade  unions.  I  used  a  phrase  that  became  a  cur¬ 
rent  term  in  labor  circles  during  the  next  few  years.  I 
said:  “I  am  willing  to  subordinate  my  opinions  to  the  well 
being,  harmony,  and  success  of  the  labor  movement;  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  myself  upon  the  altar  of  any  phase  or 
action  it  may  take  for  its  advancement;  I  am  willing  to 
step  aside  if  that  will  promote  our  cause;  but  I  cannot 
and  will  not  prove  false  to  my  convictions  that  the  trade 
unions  pure  and  simple  are  the  natural  organizations  of 
the  wage  workers  to  secure  their  present  and  practical  im¬ 
provement  and  to  achieve  their  final  emancipation.”  The 
phrase  “pure  and  simple”  has  been  often  used  in  a  deroga¬ 
tory  sense  against  trade  unions  and  trade  unionists. 

The  issue  came  squarely  before  the  convention  when 
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Lucien  Sanial,  one  who  had  never  belonged  to  a  trade  or 
labor  union,  presented  credentials  from  the  C.  L.  F.  and 
asked  to  be  seated  as  its  delegate.  Before  coming  to  the 
United  States  he  had  been  connected  with  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  organization  and  here  he  had  worked  as  a  Socialist 
special  feature  writer.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  which  recommended  that  my  policy  be  ap¬ 
proved.  In  the  debate  following  I  fully  explained  the 
principle  involved  and  emphasized  that  my  position  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Socialism : 

I  say  the  facts  are  not  as  Mr.  Sanial  remarked  in  his  paper,  which 
he  read  yesterday,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labor  movement  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  says  that  the  Socialists  have  organized  half  a  million  of 
workmen  in  the  Trade  Unions  of  England  and  have  organized  what 
is  known  as  the  New  Trade  Unionism.  Conceding  it,  for  the  sake 
of  this  argument,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  John  Burns  or  of  Tom 
Mann,  or  of  Tillett,  presenting  themselves  at  the  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress  of  England,  or  at  the  London  Trades  Council  or  any  Central 
Trade  Union  organization  of  any  part  of  England  as  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  of  England?  No.  They 
came  there  as  the  representatives  of  Trade  Unions,  and  that  is  what 
I  answer  to  you.  If  you  are  Socialists,  why  I  shake  you  by  the 
hands.  Do  you  hold  any  other  opinions,  are  you  an  anarchist,  a 
single-taxist,  are  you  a  greenback  reformer?  Do  you  hold  any  other 
political  or  social  belief?  I  do  not  care,  but  I  say  if  you  want  to 
be  represented  upon  an  equality  with  every  other  trade  union  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  you  must  produce  a  card  of  member¬ 
ship  in  your  trade  union.  The  condition  precedent,  I  hold,  to  repre¬ 
sentation  in  a  trade  union  movement  is  good  standing  membership  in 
a  trade  union. 

I  say  to  you,  friends  and  delegates,  that  the  man  who  would 
accuse  me  or  charge  me  with  being  an  anti-Socialist  says  what  he 
don’t  know  anything  about,  he  does  not  know  Sam  Gompers.  I  say 
here  broadly  and  openly  that  there  is  not  a  noble  hope  that  a  Socialist 
may  have  that  I  do  not  hold  as  my  ideal.  There  is  not  an  inspiring 
and  ennobling  end  that  they  are  striving  for  that  my  heart  does  not 
beat  in  response  to.  But  our  methods  are  different.  The  Socialist 
Party  and  Trade  Unions  are  different;  inherently  do  they  differ  in 
their  methods. 
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The  Socialist  faction,  led  by  Thos.  J.  Morgan,  fought 
hara  for  their  contention.  Many  concurred  in  the  opinion 
voiced  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  said:  “In  my  judgment  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the  New  York  men  have 
made.”  Morgan  was  the  outstanding  Socialist  in  this  epi¬ 
sode.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Machinists’  Union. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  an  active  agitator — small  of 
stature  but  prolific  of  words.  He  afterwards  studied  law 
and  withdrew  from  the  labor  movement,  but  retained  his 
affiliation  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Morgan  publicly  said 
he  could  not  approve  the  principle  of  representation  for  a 
political  union  in  a  trade  union  movement.  However,  he 
wanted  special  privileges  for  Sanial. 

The  vote  in  the  convention  was  1574  for  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  496  against,  and  5  not  voting.  Thus,  the  De¬ 
troit  convention  gave  a  decisive  rebuff  to  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party’s  effort  to  worm  its  way  into  the  labor  movement. 

While  a  Socialist  resolution  was  under  discussion  in 
this  convention,  Richard  Braunschweig,  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Wood  Workers’  International  Union,  ap¬ 
proached  me  while  presiding,  and  in  German  said : 
“Gompers,  in  a  few  minutes  I  want  to  address  the  conven¬ 
tion  upon  this  question,  and  I  am  going  to  speak  in  Ger¬ 
man.  I  shall  demand  the  floor.”  I  made  no  answer  to  him. 
After  the  delegate  who  had  been  speaking  concluded  his 
remarks,  Braunschweig  arose  for  recognition.  I  recognized 
him,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  address  the  convention  in 
German.  My  colleague  representing  the  Cigarmakers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  John  S.  Kirschner,  arose  and  in  German 
called  “  a  point  of  order.”  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  for 
the  reason  that  had  I  taken  cognizance  of  his  point  of  order, 

I  should  have  been  compelled  to  decide  the  point  of  order 
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in  German,  which  would  not  have  been  understood  by  the 
largest  number  of  delegates  present.  I,  therefore,  permitted 
Braunschweig  to  proceed  until  he  had  concluded.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Frank  K.  Foster,  who  did  not 
understand  German,  arose  and  assuming  an  apparent  air 
of  intense  interest  and  sincerity  said:  “Mr.  Chairman 
and  delegates,  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  discourse  of  my  friend,  Braunschweig,  but 
after  giving  it  all  the  consideration  of  which  I  am  capable, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  quite  agree  with  him.”  Someone  wanted 
Braunschweig’s  remarks  translated  into  English.  I  then 
ruled  that  the  convention  affairs  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  be  conducted  in  English — a  ruling  that 
did  much  to  make  ours  an  American  labor  movement. 

My  work  had  at  different  times  brought  me  in  contact 
with  many  of  the  Socialist  leaders  of  Europe.  The  wide 
difference  between  the  policies  and  tactics  of  the  Socialist 
Party  abroad  and  in  the  United  States  assured  me  that  the 
Party’s  antagonistic  attitude  toward  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  would  not  have  the  sanction  of 
internationalist  Socialist  authorities  if  the  facts  could  be 
got  before  them.  In  order  to  prejudice  European  working 
people  against  the  American  trade  union  movement,  Social¬ 
ist  correspondents  and  reporters  were  sending  across  mis¬ 
statements  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  controversy  over 
the  charter  of  the  Central  Federation  of  New  York  City. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Fred  Engels,  whom  I  regarded  as 
a  friend  of  the  labor  movement,  giving  him  an  ungarbled 
account  of  the  cause  of  the  dissension. 

As  I  received  no  reply  from  him  (my  letter  was  dated 
January  9,  1891),  I  wrote  to  F.  A.  Sorge  who  was  in  touch 
with  the  situation.  I  told  him  of  my  letter  to  Engels  and 
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furnished  him  with  all  our  official  material  on  the  case.  He 
wrote  me  a  very  friendly  reply,  stating  he  purposed  writing 
an  article  dealing  with  the  situation  for  publication  in 
Germany.  He  stated  that  he  fully  approved  my  position 
and  would  write  to  Engels. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
European  Socialists  was  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  advise 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  wisely  and  thus  to  aid  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  understanding  for  co-operation,  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  working  people — a  purpose  common  to  both  the 
Socialists  and  trade  unionists  though  methods  differed. 

My  position  which  was  in  accordance  with  policies  and 
procedure  among  European  Socialists  earned  for  me  attack 
and  vilification  by  the  members  of  the  S.  L.  P.  who  saw  to 
it  that  both  American  and  European  Socialist  papers  were 
supplied  with  publicity  matter  colored  to  further  their  pur¬ 
poses  and  putting  American  trade  unionism  in  a  false  light. 
Such  Socialist  propaganda  has  been  responsible  for  the 
barriers  of  misunderstanding  that  have  interfered  with  in¬ 
ternational  co-operation.  The  New  York  group  that  was 
fighting  the  principle  which  I  had  designated  “pure  and 
simple  trade  unionism”  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Labor  Congress  which  met  in  Brussels.  Of 
course,  every  one  knew  the  purpose  was  to  spread  anti- 
A.  F.  of  L.  propaganda  and  thus  to  prejudice  European 
labor  against  us.  I  was  fearful  lest  the  effect  would  be 
fatal  to  the  International  Labor  Congress  we  were  planning 
for  1893.  To  forestall  this,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
congress  presenting  the  possibilities  of  the  conference  and 
asking  for  co-operation. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Carl  Legien,  telling  him 
I  understood  an  effort  would  be  made  to  suppress  it,  and 
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asked  him  to  see  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  congress. 
That  I  was  right  in  questioning  the  information  Sanial 
would  give  in  the  labor  Congress  was  later  verified.  At 
Brussels  he  made  a  long  address  describing  conditions  of 
American  workingmen  in  which  he  declared  that  “In  the 
United  States  the  stupendous  sum  of  $70,000,000  is  an¬ 
nually  stolen  from  the  hands  of  those  who  produce.  Amid 
all  that  wealth,  misery  increases  so  fast  that  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  is  in  reality  a  hell.”  I 
appreciated  the  wrongs  of  the  workers  as  keenly  as  any  one. 
I  was  one  of  them.  I  had  made  sacrifices  in  labor  struggles, 
had  gone  without  meals,  worn  shoes  that  were  little  pro¬ 
tection,  clothing  ill-suited  to  ward  off  winter  cold,  and,  most 
difficult  of  all,  I  had  not  always  been  able  to  give  my  family 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I  had  gone  through  the  bitterness 
of  being  black-listed,  yet  I  resented  Sanial’s  declaration 
as  something  very  much  akin  to  treason.  America  to  me  is  an 
ideal — though  I  could  not  condone  political  shortcomings 
or  economic  injustice,  yet  I  resented  the  misrepresentation 
of  the  spirit  of  America  in  any  council  and  especially  in  a 
world-assembly.  To  befoul  an  adopted  country  in  order  to 
manufacture  Socialist  propaganda  seemed  to  me  to  indicate 
something  essentially  immoral  in  Socialist  policies.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  convinced.  The  active  workmen  in  the 
labor  movement  and  the  Socialist  movement  of  Europe  had 
an  antagonistic  view  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Most  of  the  Socialists  who  came  to  the  United  States  be¬ 
tween  1875  and  1880  were  Germans  who  claimed  to  have 
been  exiled  by  Bismarckian  rule,  and  whom  Strasser  bluntly 
declared  had  sneaked  out  of  Germany  rather  than  face  the 
struggle  there.  The  Socialist  papers,  such  as  they  were, 
were  published  in  Germany  and  in  the  German  language, 
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and  their  contents  were  republished  in  Socialist  publications 
other  than  the  German.  In  England,  Socialists  at  that 
time  had  no  publications.  Then  again  correspondence  from 
the  United  States  to  European  Socialist  papers  was  in  Ger¬ 
man  and  the  perverted  point  of  view  and  character  assas¬ 
sination  were  indulged  in  with  the  result  that  a  bitterness 
arose  from  misrepresentation  and  misunderstanding  in 
nearly  all  the  European  countries  against  the  American 
labor  movement  and  its  men.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
papers  all  took  their  point  of  view  from  the  German 
Socialist  publications. 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  grateful  I  am  to  Ferdinand 
Laurrell  who  saved  me  from  the  quagmire  of  Socialism. 
Yet  many  of  my  utterances  in  those  days  could  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  conservative  statements,  for  the  fire  and  vigor  of 
youth  grow  very  hot  against  injustice.  I  never  tried  to 
delude  myself  into  believing  that  men  in  authority  were  not 
often  prejudiced  against  the  labor  movement,  and  I  made 
few  concessions  to  official  prestige. 

The  second  effort  to  commit  the  Federation  to  Socialism 
came  in  our  1893  Convention  held  in  Chicago.  T.  J.  Mor¬ 
gan  was  spokesman  for  the  Socialists  who  launched  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  gain  control  of  the  Federation  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  defeat  at  Detroit.  Since  they  had  been 
unable  to  make  much  headway  in  getting  wage-earners  into 
the  Socialist  Party,  they  attempted  to  force  Socialism  on 
the  Federation.  Morgan  introduced  a  number  of  “radical” 
resolutions  in  the  convention,  one  of  which  was  a  political 
program  consisting  of  eleven  planks.  With  one  exception 
the  program  was  a  summary  of  legislative  measures  in  sup¬ 
port  of  which  the  Federation  was  on  record.  The  exception 
was  Plank  Ten:  “The  collective  ownership  by  the  people 
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of  all  means  of  production  and  distribution.”  Morgan 
proposed  that  this  political  program  be  referred  to  affiliated 
organizations  for  favorable  consideration  in  order  that  they 
should  instruct  their  delegates  to  the  next  convention  on  the 
proposal. 

When  the  resolution  came  before  the  convention,  the 
convention  voted  to  strike  out  the  word  “favorable”  and 
automatically  referred  the  program  for  consideration. 
After  that  action  the  Socialists  became  very  bitter  and  vin¬ 
dictive  and  made  their  attacks  personal,  charging  me  with 
responsibility.  I  knew  that  for  a  year  the  labor  movement 
would  be  in  ferment,  considering  the  Plank  Ten,  not  the 
question  of  twenty  cents  an  hour  more  or  a  shorter  work¬ 
day,  but  Plank  Ten.  And  it  was  so.  The  Socialists  laid 
their  plans  to  prevent  my  election  as  president  that  year. 
Should  they  fail  in  that,  they  proposed  to  remove  national 
headquarters  from  New  York  intending  that  action  as  a 
vote  of  discredit.  John  McBride  was  nominated  against 
me.  When  I  was  declared  elected,  I  took  the  chair  and 
immediately  wrote  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper  which  I  laid 
on  the  desk  of  Secretary  Evans: 

I  hereby  tender  my  resignation  as  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  which  I  have  just  been  elected. 

Samuel  Gompers 

The  resignation  was  to  be  submitted  if  the  offices  were 
moved.  However,  the  Socialists  could  not  secure  enough 
votes  to  put  through  their  program. 

During  the  following  year  I  published  the  proposed 
political  program  in  each  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist ,  the  publication  of  which  was  authorized  by  that 
same  convention.  Copies  of  the  program  were  sent  all 
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affiliated  organizations  and  the  proposition  was  discussed 
during  the  year  both  in  the  Federationist  and  other  labor 
publications  and  by  labor  organizations.  The  Socialists 
were  active  in  seeing  that  the  largest  possible  quota  of  So¬ 
cialists  were  sent  to  Denver.  They  came  in  numbers  with 
high  hopes. 

The  political  program  was  made  a  special  order.  It  was 
taken  up  section  by  section.  Very  methodically  and  con¬ 
clusively  the  consideration  proceeded.  Many  of  the  planks 
were  changed  to  make  them  consistently  trade  union  and 
in  that  form  each  was  adopted.  When  Plank  Ten  was 
reached,  Strasser,  who  knew  no  argument  would  be  so  ef¬ 
fective  as  ridicule,  gravely  proposed  the  following  version : 
“The  collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  of 
production  and  distribution  by  confiscation  without  com¬ 
pensation.”  Pomeroy  proposed  as  a  substitute:  “The 
abolition  of  land  monopoly,”  which  he  withdrew  in  favor 
of  the  more  brilliant  suggestion  of  Gus  McCraith:  “The 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  system  of  landholding  and  the 
substitution  therefor — ca  title  of  occupancy  and  use  only.’  ” 
Delegate  Eikhoff  moved  as  a  substitute  a  declaration  favor¬ 
ing  savings  departments  in  connection  with  post-offices. 
John  Lennon  suggested  the  addition:  “As  rapidly  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  shall  declare  in  favor  thereof 
by  means  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.” 

The  discussion  of  the  platform  was  stretched  over  five 
days  of  the  convention  and  was  clearly  the  conspicuous 
issue.  The  Socialists  worked  ceaselessly.  Socialist  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  daily  through  the  city.  John  Burns  was 
advertised  as  star  speaker  for  these  meetings. 

No  time  of  the  convention  was  wasted  in  making 
speeches  against  Socialism,  but  the  Socialist  trick  program 
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was  demolished  by  ridicule.  Each  separate  plank  was 
adopted  (after  amendments)  and  then  the  convention  re¬ 
fused  to  adopt  the  program  as  a  whole.  The  Socialists 
raged  helplessly.  Only  one  part  of  their  program  was  a 
success  and  elsewhere  I  have  explained  how  that  was  ac¬ 
complished.  They  elected  John  McBride  president  of  the 
Federation  for  the  following  year. 

Year  after  year  the  Socialists  continued  their  efforts 
to  get  endorsement  for  their  propaganda.  Resolutions  sub¬ 
mitting  one  tenet  or  another  were  introduced  in  each  suc¬ 
cessive  convention.  Consideration  of  these  resolutions 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  annual  Socialist  talk-fest. 
I  never  curtailed  this  discussion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
did  nothing  to  discourage  the  custom.  On  the  contrary, 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  occasion  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  given  an  opportunity  to  point  out  the  fallacies 
of  Socialism  thereby  emphasizing  the  principles  of  trade 
unionism.  The  Socialists  were  crusaders  who  through  their 
press  had  sought  to  pervert  the  minds  of  many  workers  and 
to  weaken  their  faith  and  confidence  in  trade  unionism. 
They  belittled,  ridiculed,  and  attacked  the  characters  of 
men  active  in  the  bona  fide  labor  movement.  So  I  wel¬ 
comed  the  situation  they  created  in  our  conventions  when 
the  subject  in  all  of  its  phases  could  be  thrown  wide  open. 
I  never  found  myself  in  a  situation  more  to  my  liking  than 
when  defending  trade  unionism  against  doctrinaire  Social¬ 
ists.  As  long  as  the  Socialists  continued  to  afford  this  op¬ 
portunity  each  year,  I  collected  material  to  substantiate 
my  statements,  and  I  read  into  the  record  extracts  from 
Socialist  papers,  magazines,  books,  and  speeches.  These 
records  afforded  as  much  glee  to  trade  unionists  as  discom¬ 
fiture  to  Socialists.  These  annual  discussions  developed 
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the  keynote  for  trade  union  agitation  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Socialists  carried  their  tactics  into  conventions  of 
affiliated  organizations  also.  They  made  themselves  par¬ 
ticularly  irritating  in  Cigarmakers’  Conventions. 

At  the  first  Philadelphia  Convention  where  we  met  in 
Independence  Hall,  a  few  Socialists  who  were  delegates 
annoyed  the  other  delegates  by  constantly  dragging 
Socialism  into  every  question  that  was  before  the  body. 
No  matter  how  they  had  been  answered  and  routed  by  voice 
and  vote,  they  persisted  in  injecting  their  sophistry.  When 
this  performance  had  been  repeated  so  often  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  third  day  Delegate  Frank  Valesh  arose  and 
in  a  most  humorous  manner  told  a  story  somewhat  like  this : 

“Mr.  President,  the  interjection  of  Socialism  upon 
every  question  before  this  convention  by  the  mere  handful 
of  men  of  that  belief  here  reminds  me  of  a  story  of  an 
itinerant  minister  who  was  billeted  at  the  boarding  house 
of  a  very  poor  and  impecunious  boarding-house  keeper. 
The  boarders  were  themselves  very  poor  and  the  fare  which 
was  provided  was  hash  for  breakfast,  hash  for  luncheon, 
and  hash  for  supper,  and  that  was  repeated  each  day.  The 
boarders  because  of  their  poverty  and  inability  to  pay 
promptly  for  their  meals  were  powerless  to  complain.  The 
minister  who  sat  alone  was  heard  to  mumble  something 
which  no  one  seemed  to  understand,  so  the  impecunious 
boarders  selected  one  of  their  number  to  sit  beside  the 
minister  at  one  of  the  meals  and  try  to  find  out  what  he  was 
saying.  The  eavesdropper  learned  and  later  informed  his 
fellow-boarders  that  the  minister  several  times  hissed 
through  his  teeth  ‘Hebrews  xiii  :8.’  They  were  all  curious 
to  know  what  he  meant  by  that  expression  and  finally  one 
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suggested  that  they  consult  the  Bible  and  read  the  chapter 
Hebrews  xiii:8,  and  they  discovered  that  it  read  £ Jesus 
Christ  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and  forever.’  ”  Valesh 
had  emphasized  the  Lord’s  name  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
that  he  sat  down,  but  it  was  several  minutes  before  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  overcame  their  convulsed 
laughter,  and  the  effect  of  the  story  was  the  squelching  of 
the  Socialists  for  the  balance  of  the  convention. 

At  one  of  the  conventions  of  the  Cigarmakers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  the  then  Socialistic  union  of  Boston  was 
represented  by  one  thorough  trade  unionist,  Tom  Tracy, 
and  the  other  three  were  Socialists.  These  three  Socialists 
were  blatant  in  their  talk,  and  talked  upon  almost  every 
question  up  before  the  house.  Their  assumption  of  wisdom 
was  a  continuous  cause  of  irritation.  One  of  the  Socialist 
delegates  was  named  Balaam.  When  a  Socialist  resolu¬ 
tion  came  before  the  convention,  two  of  the  Socialist  dele- 
vates  made  long  talks  upon  it.  Balaam  did  not  take  the 
floor  upon  it.  At  a  convenient  time  in  the  course  of  my 
argument,  upon  the  then  pending  proposition,  I  remarked: 
“When  Balaam  did  not  speak — his  colleague  spoke  for 
him.”  That  brought  down  the  house. 

To  the  trade  unionists  their  talk  program  became  a 
wearisome  repetition,  which  gradually  lost  even  its  educa¬ 
tional  value.  However,  the  Federation  Convention  was 
a  free  forum  for  all  delegates  and  repressive  rulings 
found  no  sanction.  Socialistic  outbursts  could  not  remain 
unanswered  because  of  the  outside  effect.  So  for  years  we 
worried  along.  In  the  Boston  Convention  came  a  sort  of 
a  climax.  Socialists,  practically  all  one-voters,  introduced 
ten  different  resolutions  in  which  they  sought  endorsement 
for  some  phase  of  the  co-operative  commonwealth.  These 
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were  all  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  After 
consideration  the  committee  reported  them  in  a  bunch  with 
the  terse  recommendation  of  non-concurrence.  Then  a  talk- 
fest  followed  that  lasted  a  day — two  sessions  of  valuable 
time.  After  the  Socialist  oratory  had  cleared  away,  I  asked 
for  the  floor  and  made  one  of  the  most  incisive  speeches 
I  have  ever  made,  closing  with  this  statement: 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Socialists,  that  I  have  studied  your  philosophy; 
read  your  works  upon  economics,  and  not  the  meanest  of  them; 
studied  your  standard  works,  both  in  English  and  German — have  not 
only  read,  but  studied  them.  I  have  heard  your  orators  and  watched 
the  work  of  your  movement  the  world  over.  I  have  kept  close  watch 
upon  your  doctrines  for  thirty  years;  have  been  closely  associated 
with  many  of  you  and  know  how  you  think  and  what  you  propose. 
I  know,  too,  what  you  have  up  your  sleeve.  And  I  want  to  say  that 
I  am  entirely  at  variance  with  your  philosophy.  I  declare  it  to  you, 
I  am  not  only  at  variance  with  your  doctrines,  but  with  your  phi¬ 
losophy.  Economically,  you  are  unsound;  socially  you  are  wrong; 
industrially  you  are  an  impossibility. 


The  roll-call  vote  on  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  non-concur  in  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  1 1,282  to  2,147. 

Whether  in  industrial  peace  or  strife,  the  Socialists 
indulged  themselves  in  misrepresentation  and  slander  re¬ 
garding  the  active  men  in  the  trade  union  movement.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  strike,  their  publications  would  be 
the  most  insistent  upon  the  strikers  making  the  maximum 
demands,  and  often  it  was  not  difficult  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  and  to  work  upon  the  feeling  and  sentiment  of  the 
striking  workers  to  reject  some  compromise  which  the  expe¬ 
rienced  men  in  the  trade,  industry,  or  organization  deemed 
the  best  possible  to  secure  at  that  time.  Many  a  strike 
has  been  lost,  many  a  movement  destroyed,  and  many  a  man 
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broken  in  spirit  and  in  fact,  driven  into  obscurity  with  his 
name  and  character  blackened. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  that  Socialist  policy 
was  premeditated;  but  it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with 
their  oft-repeated  declaration  that  “Conditions  must  be¬ 
come  worse  before  the  working  people  will  rise  in  their 
might  and  capture  the  state.”  That  they  cared  more  for 
the  wider  circulation  of  their  papers  and  a  few  more  votes 
for  their  party  than  they  did  for  the  success  of  a  strike, 
I  am  positive. 

The  declaration  which  I  made  in  the  Boston  Convention 
of  the  economic  unsoundness,  the  social  injury,  and  indus¬ 
trial  impossibility  of  the  Socialist  philosophy  has  received 
my  very  best  consideration  in  the  intervening  twenty  years. 
Events  and  circumstances  have  done  much  to  convince  me 
beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that 
declaration.  Outside  of  other  considerations,  if  there  were 
anything  required  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  my  Boston  Convention  statement,  the  Soviet  regime 
in  Russia  has  fully  established  it,  for  there  are  no  bolder 
exemplars  of  Socialism  in  its  fullest  ramifications  than  are 
Lenin,  Trotzky,  and  their  associates. 

Under  their  regime  they  put  the  philosophy  of  Social¬ 
ism  into  practice  with  the  resultant  failure,  brutality,  and 
the  reintroduction  of  compulsory  labor.  There  after  five 
years  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
Socialism  is  economically  unsound,  socially  wrong,  and  in¬ 
dustrially  impossible. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  Sovietism — Socialism — would 
have  succeeded  :f  they  had  not  to  meet  the  opposition  of 
peoples  of  other  countries,  for,  indeed,  the  Soviets  them¬ 
selves  alienated  the  progressive  people  from  the  other  na- 
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tion  and  those  who,  in  considerable  numbers,  favored  and 
supported  them  before  they  made  their  own  investigations ; 
and  this,  too,  must  be  understood,  that  every  great  reform 
movement  has  originated  in  some  country  and  that  it  had 
the  opposition  of  every  other  country  until  it  had  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  project  was  sound,  advantageous,  and  a 
contribution  to  the  advancing  civilization.  Political  free¬ 
dom,  representative  government,  democratic  government, 
all  had  to  meet  the  bitter  and  relentless  antagonism  of 
every  nation  which  for  the  time  had  not  adopted  it. 

After  Boston,  the  Socialists  gave  up  hope  of  committing 
the  Federation  to  the  socialistic  program  and  began  a  snip¬ 
ing  campaign  against  labor  officials  they  considered  espe¬ 
cially  obnoxious  to  their  purposes.  Organizers  for  the  S.  P. 
were  for  months  detailed  on  part  pay  to  campaign  against 
the  re-election  of  trade  union  officials  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  They  succeeded  in  defeating  James  O’Connell 
of  the  Machinists  and  John  B.  Lennon  of  the  Tailors.  The}^ 
were  most  energetic  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  me.  Failing 
in  that,  they  sought  to  discredit  my  policies.  They 
attacked  and  denounced  my  relations  with  the  National 
Civic  Federation. 

The  N.  C.  F.,  with  its  practical  efforts  to  bring  about 
conferences  between  employers  and  wage-earners  in  order 
that  there  might  be  face-to-face  discussions  of  industrial 
relations,  was  striking  at  suspicion  bred  of  isolation  in 
which  class  conflict  has  its  roots.  The  Socialists  were  so 
ardent  to  take  the  world  by  storm  at  the  ballot  box  that 
they  preached  without  cessation  the  doctrine  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  interests  and  class  war.  They  rigorously  opposed 
any  organization  or  any  movement  to  secure  betterment 
under  the  existing  industrial  order.  When  labor  represen- 
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tatives  attended  meetings  of  the  N.  C.  F.  and  became  ac¬ 
tively  identified  with  its  Bureau  of  Conciliation  and  Me¬ 
diation,  the  class-conscious  comrades  in  horror  declaimed 
that  we  were  being  blinded  and  chloroformed.  They  set  in¬ 
dustriously  to  work  to  spread  propaganda  discrediting  the 
organization,  and  sought  to  get  action  by  labor  unions  in¬ 
structing  officers  and  members  to  withdraw  from  the  N.  C. 
F.  Such  a  resolution  of  instructions  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Mine  workers.  The  attempt  was  made  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  (1911)  convention  to  get  similar  declarations  by  the 
Federation.  They  declared  they  were  afraid  I  was  being 
chloroformed  by  the  capitalists.  That  debate  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  was  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  most  spirited 
in  convention  records.  I  resolutely  opposed  the  Socialist 
trick,  for  I  understood  that  since  they  could  not  defeat 
me  as  a  spokesman  for  the  American  trade  union  movement 
they  wanted  to  curb  my  activity  and  effectiveness.  I  knew 
that  the  cause  of  labor  was  so  just  and  our  methods  so  prac¬ 
tical  that  a  hearing  before  employers  must  necessarily  re¬ 
sult  in  better  relations.  The  convention  emphatically  re¬ 
jected  the  resolution. 

The  N.  C.  F.  at  first  regarded  me  as  a  sort  of  stormy 
petrel.  I  never  failed  to  point  out  the  sophistry  of  some 
“nice”  proposal  and  was  insistent  in  presenting  labor  rights 
and  in  making  conspicuous  injustice  for  which  even  well- 
intentioned  employers  were  responsible.  Often,  after  I 
finished  such  a  speech,  one  of  the  labor  men  would  inquire 
with  a  grin:  “Chloroformed  again,  Sam1?” 

When  the  eight-hour  issue  was  before  the  Federation, 
the  Socialist  Party  tried  to  inject  their  party  propaganda. 
In  the  Seattle,  1913,  convention,  a  new  committee  on  the 
shorter  work-day  was  appointed  which  helped  to  focus 
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thought  on  that  subject.  Among  other  things,  that  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  legislation  to  establish  the  eight-hour 
standard  for  women  and  children,  and  general  eight-hour 
laws.  The  convention,  of  course,  had  in  mind  the  usual 
type  of  eight-hour  law  applicable  to  public  work,  and 
adopted  the  recommendation.  During  the  year  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  on  the  western  coast  this  proposal  was  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  an  eight-hour  law,  applying  generally  to  all 
industries,  private  or  public.  I  at  once  declared  that  the 
Federation  did  not  approve  the  regulating  of  hours  of  work 
for  adult  male  workers  in  private  industry  by  law.  My 
statement  was  used  in  the  eight-hour  initiative  which  was 
before  Oregon,  California,  and  Washington  in  general  elec¬ 
tion.  This  controversy,  of  course,  became  an  issue  in  the 
next  convention.  The  issue  was  seized  upon  by  the  Social¬ 
ists  for  their  own  propaganda.  They  pointed  out  the  slow 
progress  in  establishing  the  shorter  day  by  economic  ac¬ 
tion  and  declared  that  a  law  establishing  eight  hours  for 
all  industries  would  achieve  the  purpose  by  one  simple 
action.  Their  purpose  was  to  plunge  the  movement  into  the 
political  field.  Three  delegates  proposed  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  endorse  the  “direct  method” — a  law  to  shorten  the 
work-day.  It  was  in  a  way  a  western  proposal  growing  out 
of  local  experience  with  eight-hour  law.  This  circum¬ 
stance  secured  for  the  resolution  the  approval  of  a  western 
group  that  had  no  identification  with  the  Socialist  Party. 
The  Socialists  distributed  in  the  convention  a  pamphlet 
in  which  the  difference  between  economic  action  and  “direct 
legislation  method”  was  illustrated  by  a  horrible  strike  scene 
and  a  ballot  box.  I  went  before  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions  to  which  the  resolution  was  referred  and  spoke  at 
length  before  the  convention.  Trade  union  policies  were 
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the  issue.  These  policies  were  based  on  an  understanding 
of  voluntary  institutions.  After  a  stiff  fight,  we  won.  The 
convention  adopted  the  following: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  in  the  past,  again  declares 
that  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor 
should  be  undertaken  through  trade  union  activity,  and  not  to  be 
made  subjects  of  laws  through  legislative  enactment,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  such  regulations  affect  or  govern  the  employment  of  women 
and  minors,  health  and  morals;  and  employment  by  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  government. 

The  next  convention  met  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
interim  the  Socialists  had  entered  actively  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  did  not  help  the  cause  of  “general  eight-hour 
laws.”  The  Socialist  Party  prepared  and  circulated  a  pam¬ 
phlet  by  which  it  sought  to  influence  determination  of 
policy  within  trade  unions.  Such  outside  effort  has  always 
been  bitterly  resented. 

The  next  big  issue  between  the  Socialists  and  the  trade 
unionists  grew  out  of  the  World  War.  Socialists  were 
doctrinaire  internationalists  who  declared  that  the  ties 
which  bound  together  the  working  class  of  the  world  were 
stronger  than  the  ties  of  country.  They  everywhere  were 
on  record  against  war.  They  were  always  against  their 
own  government.  Germany  was  the  home  of  Socialism, 
and  Socialists  were  adverse  to  making  war  on  Germany. 
They  refused  to  believe  the  stories  of  German  atrocities 
and  started  pro-German  propaganda.  They  were  encourag¬ 
ing  division  of  opinion  at  a  time  when  unity  of  action  was 
indispensable. 

Again  it  was  my  part  to  lead  the  fight  against  Socialist 
tactics  and  position.  The  story  of  that  I  shall  tell  in  later 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  XX 


EFFORTS  TO  DISRUPT  THE  FEDERATION 

No  one  can  organize  a  successful  movement  without 
stimulating  desire  in  others  to  do  likewise.  For  years  my 
life  was  a  relentless  fight  to  maintain  cohesive  forces  within 
the  Federation  against  disintegrating  tendencies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  I  had  to  combat  organized  movements  to  destroy.  At 
first  this  phase  of  the  work  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
overcoming  the  dual  activities  of  the  K.  of  L.  The  first 
threat  of  serious  geographic  schism  in  the  Federation  ranks 
developed  over  a  secession  movement  within  the  brewers’ 
organization.  The  first  attempt  to  displace  the  principles 
of  the  trade  union  came  with  the  American  Railway 
Union. 

With  the  A.  R.  U.  strike  Eugene  V.  Debs  loomed  on  the 
horizon  as  a  leader  of  irregular  movements  and  lost  causes. 
I  had  known  Debs  for  a  number  of  years  while  he  was 
editor  of  the  official  journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen.  Our  relations  were  cordial  and  friendly. 
The  Grand  Chief  of  the  organization,  Frank  Sargent,  I  also 
knew  very  well,  and  whenever  opportunity  presented  it¬ 
self  I  had  suggested  to  these  men  union  with  the  federated 
movement  of  trade  unions.  My  relations  with  many  in 
the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  were  cordial.  At  the  personal 
request  of  the  Switchmen  and  others  I  wrote  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  in  behalf  of  the  appointment  of  George  W.  Howard, 
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ex-Grand  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  occasionally  wrote 
articles  for  the  Firemen’s  magazine  and  Sargent  and  Debs 
reciprocated.  Both  of  these  men  as  well  as  W.  S.  Carter, 
who  succeeded  Debs  as  editor,  heartily  favored  affiliation 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Several  times  I  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Firemen,  urging  them  to  do  their  part  to  unify 
the  American  labor  movement  and  to  remove  the  weakness 
resulting  from  “independent”  labor  organizations.  In  1892 
I  invited  Debs  to  address  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  but  he  was  prevented  from  speaking  by 
illness. 

The  first  I  heard  of  the  American  Railway  Union  was 
in  1891  when  I  was  in  Kansas  City  on  my  way  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  George  W.  Howard  came  to  see  me  at  the 
hotel  and  told  me  he  had  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
organization  of  railway  workers  which  he  wished  to  present 
to  me.  Howard  offered  the  plan  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
assume  the  initiative  in  launching  it  and  become  its  presi¬ 
dent.  The  plan  provided  for  amalgamation  of  all  railroad 
workers  in  one  organization.  Although  the  railroad  men 
were  not  well  organized,  they  had  remained  outside  the 
Federation.  Neither  had  they  developd  a  plan  for  con¬ 
certed  action  among  the  brotherhoods.  The  Engineers 
were  the  best  organized  of  railroad  workers,  but  Grand 
Chief  Arthur  was  opposed  to  an  alliance  with  any  other 
organized  body  of  laborers.  His  policy,  of  course,  did 
not  facilitate  the  organization  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
railroad  men.  I  told  Howard  that  his  plan  was  im¬ 
practical  and  could  not  possibly  succeed,  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  try  to  undermine  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
for  that  was  what  his  plan  amounted  to.  I  felt  it  was  better 
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to  let  the  brotherhoods  correct  their  own  mistakes  rather 
than  to  foster  a  dual  organization  with  the  hope  of  bringing 
railroad  unions  into  the  Federation.  “Well,”  Howard  re¬ 
marked,  “then  I  shall  have  to  go  to  ’Gene  Debs.”  I  told 
Howard  that  if  I  knew  anything  about  Debs  he  would  repu¬ 
diate  the  offer  just  as  I  had,  and  resent  the  proposal. 

Debs,  as  I  have  said,  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  His  ability 
was  soon  recognized  and  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood,  and  then  upon  his  own  initiative  he  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  office  of  secretary  to  become  editor  of  the 
Brotherhood’s  magazine.  In  that  journal  there  was  dis¬ 
closed  a  bitter  controversy  between  him  and  Chief  Arthur 
upon  the  narrower  policy  of  Arthur  and  the  broader  vision 
of  Debs  who  desired  a  greater  co-operation  among  the  labor 
movements  of  all  trades  and  callings.  However,  I  had  felt 
that  his  loyalty  to  his  Brotherhood  would  influence  him  not 
to  engage  in  any  such  impractical  venture,  for  I  knew  it 
could  not  succeed,  or  even  if  it  could,  that  it  would  be 
treacherous  to  the  organization  which  had  placed  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  So  when  it  was  announced  that  Debs  had 
accepted  the  position  of  leader  and  became  president  of  the 
American  Railway  Union,  I  was  truly  shocked;  though 
I  bore  Debs  no  ill  will,  I  never  could  quite  forgive  him 
for  his  action  and  particularly  for  retaining  the  position  of 
editor  of  the  official  magazine  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  while  undertaking  to  establish  a  rival  or¬ 
ganization  which  aimed  for  the  disintegration  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  brotherhoods,  his  own  included. 

In  October,  1893,  Debs,  while  still  editor  of  the  official 
magazine  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  wrote  me:  “The 
American  Railway  Union  will  soon  take  its  place  among 
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the  labor  organizations  of  the  country.  There  is  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  antagonize  existing  organizations,  but  it  is  believed 
that  on  account  of  its  superior  advantages  it  will  absorb 
some  of  them  at  least  and  that  ultimately  there  will  be  one 
organization  for  railway  employes.” 

Then  genial  ’Gene  Debs,  with  much  avowed  idealism, 
tried  to  fit  the  labor  movement  into  a  different  shape  from 
that  into  which  it  had  naturally  developed.  It  is  hard 
for  the  reformer  to  realize  that  the  labor  movement  is  a 
living  thing  and  that  it  must  develop  by  passing  through 
the  normal  stages  of  growth.  It  is  not  transformed  by  any 
dictum  or  overnight  resolution,  but  it  must  grow  into  some¬ 
thing  different.  When  Debs  began  to  discount  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  his  emotions,  he  ceased  to  play  a  construc¬ 
tive  part  in  the  labor  movement. 

The  organization  was  launched  in  a  period  of  deep  dis¬ 
couragement  when  the  formula  “One  Rig  Union”  was  art¬ 
fully  used  to  imply  that  mere  difference  was  a  proof  of 
effectiveness.  The  problem  of  type  of  organization  is  one 
that  the  Federation  has  repeatedly  discussed  and  carefully 
considered.  Under  our  system  groups  of  workers  are  free 
to  determine  the  form  that  best  suits  their  needs  with  due 
regard,  of  course,  for  the  interests  of  other  groups. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  special  committee  authorized 
by  the  Scranton  Convention  to  draft  the  Federation’s  policy 
upon  this  point.  We  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  hard-and-fast  lines  between  trades,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  closely  allied  or  subdivided  crafts  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  amalgamation.  The  Federation,  having  no 
power  of  compulsion,  could  not  enforce  practices  contrary 
to  the  wishes  or  rules  of  affiliated  unions.  The  Federation 
does  not  instruct  unions  as  to  the  structure  of  their  organi- 
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zation.  Unions  may  select  the  industrial  form  if  they  so 
desire,  but  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  restricting  unions 
to  one  model.1 

In  June,  1893,  a  convention  of  railroad  men  in  Chicago 
launched  the  American  Railway  Union  with  Debs  as  presi¬ 
dent,  Howard,  vice-president,  and  Keliher,  secretary.  Keli- 
her  in  1888  had  founded  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Car¬ 
men  and  served  as  its  secretary-treasurer. 

The  A.  R.  U.  made  some  progress  during  its  first  year. 
On  the  Great  Northern  there  was  a  strike  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  circumstances  were  to  their  favor  and  they  won  an 
agreement.  It  was  not  due  to  the  A.  R.  U.  that  they  won ; 
it  was  due  to  influences  brought  to  bear  other  than  the 
organization.  However,  the  success  brought  over-confi¬ 
dence. 

The  second  convention  of  the  A.  R.  U.  occurred  simul¬ 
taneously  with  a  strike  in  the  Pullman  car  shops.  These 
workers  revolted  against  the  arbitrary  control  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  shops  and  social  life  of  Pullman.  The  com¬ 
pany  refused  to  confer  with  their  representatives  or  to 
arbitrate  grievances.  These  unorganized  workers  turned 
to  the  nearest  agency  that  promised  aid,  which  happened  to 
be  the  A.  R.  U.,  and  that  organization  assumed  control 
of  the  contest. 

The  strikers  planned  to  bring  every  sleeping  car  in  the 
country  to  the  side  tracks  and  to  hold  them  there  until 
George  M.  Pullman  capitulated.  Active  co-operation  of 
all  in  the  operation  service  was  needed.  The  grievances 

1  The  student’s  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Trade  Union  Autonomy  as  published  in  the  Scran¬ 
ton  printed  proceedings  was  corrected  by  the  subsequent  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  in  New  Orleans,  and  in  its 
corrected  form  this  report  has  been  used  in  the  official  proceedings  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  several  conventions. 
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of  the  Pullman  employes  had  the  sympathy  of  every  em¬ 
ploye,  as  wage  reductions  had  been  declared  in  all  trades. 
A  sympathetic  boycott  spread  through  the  Northwest. 
Trains  carrying  Pullman  cars  were  stopped  all  along  the 
way.  In  July  freight  and  travel  to  Chicago  were  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill. 

Even  papers  that  had  never  been  friendly  to  labor  con¬ 
ceded  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  precipitate  violence  and 
then  to  give  the  impression  it  was  due  to  strikers.  Thus 
an  opportunity  was  created  for  sending  in  troops.  The 
Federal  government  intervened  in  this  situation  to  maintain 
interstate  commerce  and  mail  service.  President  Cleveland 
issued  a  proclamation  to  that  effect.  Attorney-General 
Olney  plastered  mail  cars  with  injunctions  enjoining  the 
officers  of  the  A.  R.  U.  and  railroad  employes  from  “inter¬ 
fering  with  the  mails  or  obstructing  interstate  commerce.” 
Federal  troops  and  United  States  marshals  were  mustered 
to  crush  the  strike. 

Information  of  conditions  in  Chicago  came  to  me  from 
many  sources,  but  the  Federation  was  not  officially  con¬ 
cerned  until  on  July  9  I  received  a  telegram  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Chicago  trade  unions  informing  me  that  at 
a  meeting  held  on  Sunday  a  resolution  had  been  adopted 
insisting  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to  Chicago  immediately 
and  there  to  call  a  general  strike.  I  have  never  had  any 
delusion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  a  general  strike.  I  con¬ 
sulted  those  members  of  the  Executive  Council  whom  I 
could  reach  and  by  telegraph  called  a  meeting  of  the  E.  C. 
for  Chicago,  July  12,  and  telegraphed  to  the  executives  of 
national  and  international  organizations  to  meet  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  Chicago  for  conference. 

Our  conferences  were  held  in  the  Briggs  House.  Some 
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Chicago  locals  had  already  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
A.  R.  U.  with  strike  and  boycott.  Many  others  throughout 
the  country  were  waiting  upon  the  decision  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  We  were  asked  to  order  a  general  strike.  Of 
course,  we  had  no  power  or  right  to  order  a  strike,  but  any 
recommendation  we  might  make  would  have  tremendous 
influence.  It  was  a  serious  responsibility.  To  decide  un¬ 
wisely  might  mean  the  disruption  of  not  only  the  railroad 
organizations  but  the  shop  unions  and  all  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  might  co-operate. 

After  hearing  Debs  and  other  representatives,  the  con¬ 
ference  considered  the  situation  carefully.  We  thought  it 
not  inappropriate  to  ask  President  Cleveland  to  use  his 
influence  to  adjust  the  difficulties  and  sent  the  following 
telegram : 

Chicago,  July  12,  1894. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  gravity  of  the  industrial  situation  of  the  country  demands 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  action  of  a  conciliatory  character  at 
the  hands  of  all  men.  Recognizing  this  fact  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  undersigned  Executive  officers  of  National 
and  International  Trade  Unions  and  Brotherhoods  of  Railroad  or¬ 
ganizations  of  America  are  in  conference  in  this  city.  We  ask  you 
in  the  name  of  the  working  people  and  the  entire  citizenship  of  our 
country  to  lend  your  influence  and  give  us  your  aid  so  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  crisis  may  be  brought  to  an  end,  alike  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people  of  our  country  and  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live.  We  therefore  ask  you  to  come  to  Chicago  and  meet  this  con¬ 
ference  or  if  the  state  of  public  business  does  not  warrant  such  a 
course  that  you  will  deputize  someone  as  your  representative. 

Executive  Council,  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Samuel  Gompers,  President 
P.  J.  McGuire,  1st  Vice-President 
C.  L.  Drummond,  2nd  Vice-President 
James  Brettel,  3d  Vice-President 
Wm.  H.  Marden,  4th  Vice-President 
John  B.  Lennon,  Treasurer 
Chris  Evans,  Secretary 
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George  W.  Perkins,  Pres.,  Cigar  Makers’  International  Union 
Thomas  I.  Kidd,  Secy.,  Machine  Wood  Workers’  International  Union 
J.  W.  Kenney,  Pres.,  Brotherhood  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
America 

T.  Elderkin,  Secy.,  Seamen’s  International  Union 
G.  L.  Horn,  Secy.,  Bakers’  and  Confectioners’  International  Union  of 
America 

E.  Kurzenknabe,  Secy.,  Brewers’  National  Union 

C.  F.  Bechtel,  Asst.  Secy.,  Brewers’  National  Union 
P.  McBryde,  Secy.,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
M.  Carroll,  Ex.,  International  Typographical  Union 

O.  Miller,  Pres.,  National  League  of  Musicians 

C.  Bauntian  and  H.  Dopheide,  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers’ 
International  Union 

C.  L.  White,  National  Brotherhood  Electrical  Workers  of  America 
M.  M.  Garland,  Pres.,  Amal.  Assn,  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  of 
America 

F.  Kurtzer,  National  Furniture  Workers’  Union 

P.  H.  Morrissey,  ist  Vice-Grand  Master,  Brotherhood  R.R.  Trainmen 
F.  W.  Arnold,  Grand  Secy,  and  Treas.  Bro.  of  Locomotive  Firemen 

No  answer  was  ever  received. 

We  asked  Debs  to  confer  with  us  as  to  how  we  could 
be  most  helpful  to  the  strike.  He  came  and  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  strike  situation.  He  asked  that  I  be  author¬ 
ized  to  present  to  the  Railroad  Managers’  Association  the 
proposition  that  the  strikers  return  to  work  at  once  in  a 
body  upon  the  condition  that  they  be  restored  to  their 
former  positions,  or  in  the  event  of  failure  to  call  a 
general  strike.  After  asking  that  his  request  be  considered 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  he  retired.  It  was  understood 
that  I  should  advise  him  of  our  action  that  same  night. 

After  a  prolonged  discussion  in  which  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  was  a  confession  of  failure  and  asked 
only  for  reinstatement,  the  conference  agreed  that  Mr. 
Debs  might  select  me  and  such  other  members  of  our  con¬ 
ference  as  he  might  desire  and  a  committee  of  citizens  to 
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act  with  him  in  presenting  his  proposition  to  the  Railway 
Managers’  Association. 

It  was  after  l  a.m.  when  the  conference  adjourned. 
When  I  called  at  the  Revere  House,  the  clerk  informed 
me  that  Mr.  Debs  had  retired  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  conference  met  again  at  nine-thirty  to  consider  the 
request  to  call  a  general  strike.  There  was  no  authority 
vested  anywhere  to  call  a  general  strike.  To  recommend  to 
various  labor  organizations  to  strike  in  sympathy  with  the 
A.  R.  U.  movement  was  unfair  to  those  wage-earners,  as 
the  A.  R.  U.  statement  confessed  failure  and  that  the  strike 
was  a  lost  cause.  Such  a  course  would  destroy  the  con¬ 
structive  labor  movement  of  the  country.  The  conference 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  four  others  and  me  to 
draft  a  statement  expressing  the  position  of  the  conference 
in  the  crisis.  The  following  was  drafted  and  adopted: 

The  great  industrial  upheaval  now  agitating  the  country  has  been 
carefully,  calmly  and  fully  considered  in  a  conference  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Executive 
officers  and  representatives  of  the  national  and  International  unions 
and  Brotherhoods  of  Railway  Men,  called  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  1894.  In  the  light  of  all  the 
evidence  obtainable,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  complications  now 
developing  in  the  situation,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  demand  that  they  refrain  from  participating  in  any  general 
or  local  strike  which  may  be  proposed  in  connection  with  the  present 
railroad  troubles. 

In  making  this  declaration  we  do  not  wish  it  understood  that  we 
are  in  any  way  antagonistic  to  labor  organizations  now  struggling 
for  right  or  justice,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  present  contest 
has  become  surrounded  and  beset  with  complications  so  grave  in  their 
nature  that  we  can  not  consistently  advise  a  course  which  would  but 
add  to  the  general  confusion. 

The  public  press,  ever  alive  to  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  so  maliciously  misrepresented  matters  that 
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in  the  public  mind  the  working  classes  are  now  arrayed  in  open 
hostility  to  Federal  authority.  This  is  a  position  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  placed  in,  nor  will  we  occupy  it  without  a  protest. 

We  claim  to  be  as  patriotic  and  law-abiding  as  any  other  class 
of  citizens,  a  claim  substantiated  by  our  actions  in  times  of  public 
need  and  public  peril. 

By  misrepresentation  and  duplicity,  certain  corporations  assume 
that  they  stand  for  law  and  order,  and  that  those  opposing  them 
represent  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  We  protest  against  the  inference 
that  because  a  certain  individual  or  a  certain  class  enjoy  a  monopoly 
in  particular  lines  of  trade  or  commerce,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
they  are  entitled  to  a  monopoly  in  loyalty  and  good  citizenship. 

The  trade  union  movement  is  one  of  reason,  one  of  deliberation, 
and  depending  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  and  sovereign  action  of 
its  members.  It  is  democratic  in  principle  and  action,  conservative 
in  its  demands,  and  consistent  in  its  efforts  to  secure  them. 

Industrial  contests  cannot  be  entered  into  at  the  behest  of  any 
individual  officer  of  this  conference,  regardless  of  the  position  he 
may  occupy  in  our  organizations.  Strikes  in  our  affiliated  organiza¬ 
tions  are  entered  into  only  as  a  last  resort  and  after  all  peaceful 
adjustment  of  grievances  have  failed,  and  then  only  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  by  their  own  votes  (usually  requiring  a  two-thirds  and 
often  a  three-fourths  vote)  so  decided. 

The  trade  union  movement  has  its  origin  in  economic  and  social 
injustice,  and  has  its  history,  its  struggles,  and  its  tendency  well 
defined.  It  stands  as  the  protector  of  those  who  see  the  wrongs  and 
injustice  resultant  of  our  present  industrial  system,  and  who  by 
organization  manifest  their  purpose  of  becoming  larger  sharers  in 
the  product  of  their  labor,  and  who  by  their  efforts  contribute  toward 
securing  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  labor’s  forces;  so  that  in  the 
ever-present  contest  of  the  wealth  producers  to  conquer  their  rights 
from  the  wealth  absorbers,  we  may  by  our  intelligence  and  per¬ 
sistency,  the  earnestness  of  our  purpose,  the  nobility  of  our  cause, 
work  out  through  evolutionary  methods  the  final  emancipation  of 
labor. 

While  we  may  not  have  the  power  to  order  a  strike  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  of  our  country,  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  recommendation 
from  this  conference  to  them  to  lay  down  their  tools  of  labor  would 
largely  influence  the  members  of  our  affiliated  organizations;  and 
appreciating  the  responsibility  resting  upon  us  and  the  duty  we  owe 
to  all,  we  declare  it  to  be  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  a  general 
strike  at  this  time  is  inexpedient,  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  working  people.  We  further  recommend  that  all 
connected  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  now  out  on  sympa- 
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thetic  strike  should  return  to  work,  and  those  who  contemplate  going 
out  on  sympathetic  strike  are  advised  to  remain  at  their  usual  voca¬ 
tions. 

In  this  strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union  we  recognize  an 
impulsive  vigorous  protest  against  the  gathering,  growing  forces  of 
plutocratic  power  and  corporation  rule.  In  the  sympathetic  move¬ 
ment  of  that  order  to  help  the  Pullman  employes  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  hollow  shams  of  Pullman  pharisaical  paradise.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  in  his  persistent  repulses  of  arbitration  and  in  his  heartless 
autocratic  treatment  of  his  employes  has  proven  himself  a  public 
enemy. 

The  heart  of  labor  everywhere  throbs  responsive  to  the  manly 
purposes  and  sturdy  struggle  of  the  American  Railway  Union  in  their 
heroic  endeavor  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Pullman  employes. 
In  this  position  they  effectually  reiterate  the  fundamental  trade  union 
principle  that  working  people,  regardless  of  sex,  creed,  color,  nation¬ 
ality,  politics,  or  occupation,  should  have  one  and  the  same  interests 
in  one  common  cause  for  their  own  industrial  and  political  advance¬ 
ment. 

By  this  railway  strike  the  people  are  once  more  reminded  of  the 
immense  forces  held  at  the  call  of  corporate  capital  for  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  labor.  For  years  the  railroad  interests  have  shown  the 
lawless  example  of  defiance  to  injunctions  and  have  set  aside  laws 
to  control  them.  They  have  displayed  the  utmost  contempt  for  the 
interstate  commerce  law,  have  avoided  its  penalties,  and  sneered  at 
its  impotency  to  prevent  pooling  discriminations  and  other  imposi¬ 
tions  on  the  public.  In  this  disregard  of  law  these  corporations  have 
given  the  greatest  impetus  to  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  Still,  they 
did  not  hesitate  when  confronted  by  outraged  labor,  to  invoke  the 
powers  of  the  State.  The  Federal  Government,  backed  by  United 
States  marshals,  injunctions  of  courts,  proclamations  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  sustained  by  the  bayonets  of  soldiers  and  all  the  civil  and 
military  machinery  of  the  law,  have  rallied  on  the  summons  of  the 
corporations. 

Against  this  array  of  armed  force  and  brutal  moneyed  aristocracy, 
would  it  not  be  worse  than  folly  to  call  men  out  on  a  general  or 
local  strike  in  these  days  of  stagnant  trade  and  commercial  depres¬ 
sion?  No;  better  let  us  organize  more  generally,  combine  more 
closely,  unite  our  forces,  educate  and  prepare  ourselves  to  protect 
our  interests,  and  that  we  may  go  to  the  ballot  box  and  cast  our 
votes  as  American  freemen  united  and  determined  to  redeem  this 
country  from  its  present  political  and  industrial  misrule,  to  take  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  plutocratic  wreckers  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  common  people. 
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James  R.  Sovereign,  who  was  then  the  Grand  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  urged  me  to  call  a 
general  strike.  He  called  one  in  his  own  organization,  but 
there  was  not  one  workingman  who  left  his  job  on  account 
of  the  call.  There  was  a  cartoon  published  in  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers  of  James  Sovereign  appearing  as  King 
Canute  sitting  on  his  throne  by  the  sea  commanding  the 
waves  to  stop.  The  conference  recommended  to  the  E.  C. 
that  $1,000  be  appropriated  for  the  legal  defense  fund  for 
Eugene  V.  Debs. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Federation  was  the  biggest 
service  that  could  have  been  performed  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods.  Large  numbers  of 
their  members  had  left  their  organizations  and  joined  the 
A.  R.  U.  It  meant,  if  not  disruption,  weakening  to  a  very 
serious  extent.  The  chiefs  of  these  organizations  have  had 
so  little  regard  for  the  general  welfare  and  protection  of 
all  workers,  for  the  moral  obligation  of  giving  assistance 
as  well  as  helping  to  maintain  the  agency  through  which 
assistance  could  be  assured — that  they  have  persisted  in 
remaining  apart  from  the  Federation.  I  have  done  what 
I  could  to  make  them  see  their  duty.  I  went  to  the  Fire¬ 
men’s  Conventions  in  Galveston  and  Columbus.  I  went  to 
two  or  three  of  the  Engineers’  Conventions.  I  have  never 
failed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  railroad  workers  and 
to  give  assistance  when  needed. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  President  Cleveland  appointed 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  Pullman  strike 
and  to  make  report  to  him.  That  commission  made  a 
careful  inquiry,  hearing  all  persons  who  could  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  situation. 

Among  others  I  was  invited  to  go  before  the  commission 
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where  I  related  the  policy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  with  regard 
to  the  strike.  Of  course,  the  commission  was  considering 
government  ownership.  I  told  them,  “If  the  government 
can  conduct  a  bankrupt  railroad  why  should  it  not  be  in 
a  position  to  conduct  a  railroad  which  has  not  yet  been 
bankrupted?”  I  referred  to  the  terse  statement  of  Debs 
on  the  previous  day  that  the  real  question  was  whether 
the  government  should  own  the  railroads  or  the  railroads 
own  the  government.  That  was  the  period  of  extreme 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  before  we  had 
learned  the  possibilities  and  effectiveness  of  regulation. 

As  to  the  proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration,  which 
is  always  advocated  in  such  emergencies,  I  pointed  out  the 
self-contradiction  in  the  term  and  urged  voluntary  methods. 
I  ended  my  statement  with  a  strong  plea  against  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  injunctive  process  in  economic  disputes  and  the 
development  of  court-made  law  to  govern  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  The  rigidity  of  law,  its  veneration  of  precedents 
make  it  an  unsuitable  agency  for  dealing  with  industrial 
problems.  Industrial  and  commercial  organization  is  elas¬ 
tic,  changing  with  life.  Methods  must  be  adapted  to  these 
changes.  The  judicial  habit  of  mind  rejects  change.  The 
injunctive  process  is  not  the  good  method  to  deal  with 
human  relations.  The  Cleveland  Administration  gave  its 
full  support  and  backing  to  the  Pullman  Company  and  to 
the  General  Managers’  Association. 

The  Pullman  strike  had  grown  bigger  than  anyone  had 
supposed  possible.  Its  cause  appealed  to  the  consciences 
and  hearts  of  even  those  who  could  not  approve  its  methods 
and  agencies.  The  boycott  exceeded  all  expectations. 

Debs  was  sent  to  the  Woodstock  jail  for  a  year  and 
the  A.  R.  U.  shriveled  and  died.  He  came  out  of  jail 
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a  changed  man.  He  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  power  of 
constructive  work  and  became  the  advocate  of  revolt.  As 
he  had  lost  faith,  he  had  lost  his  usefulness  and  became 
the  apostle  of  failure  and  later  of  secession.  Debs  was 
emotionally  intellectual.  He  had  high  ideals,  but  was 
without  the  practical  or  constructive  mind  to  put  even  the 
least  of  them  into  effect.  In  the  economic  field  he  cham¬ 
pioned  and  lost  the  A.  R.  U.,  the  Western  Labor  Union, 
the  American  Labor  Union,  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance,  the  I.  W.  W. 

In  the  late  War  he  was  sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary 
for  denouncing  our  country’s  participation  in  the  War. 
After  peace  was  declared,  I  assisted  a  movement  to  release 
him  and  did  everything  within  my  power  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  Remembering  him  as  he  was  when  we  were 
friends,  I  went  to  see  him  when  I  was  in  Atlanta.  As  we 
talked  together,  the  perverting  twist  that  had  possessed 
his  mind  and  character  since  the  days  of  Woodstock  jail 
seemed  to  disappear.  I  saw  him  again  when  he  came  to 
Washington  after  his  release  from  Atlanta.  He  was  gentle 
and  genial  and  seemed  greatly  touched  at  what  I  had  done 
for  him.  He  allowed  the  message  to  be  brought  to  me 
that  he  had  completely  changed  his  point  of  view.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  he  avowed  anew  his 
pre-War  and  during-the-War  attitude.  To  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  invite  oblivion. 

With  the  development  of  a  movement  goes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  defense  against  efforts  to  tear  it  down.  Such 
efforts  were  not  confined  to  enemies  outside  wage-earners. 
The  Socialists  who  believed  in  the  social  revolution  and  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  and  who  were  too  class  con¬ 
scious  to  sanction  a  mutual  agreement  between  employers 
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and  employes  to  work  out  better  relations,  were  the  most 
persistent  opponents  of  constructive  policies. 

No  more  sinister  force  ever  appeared  among  the  Social¬ 
ists  than  Daniel  Loeb  or  De  Leon,  as  he  later  called  him¬ 
self.  He  was  first  a  single-taxer  and  then  embraced  Social¬ 
ism  which  became  a  fetish  with  him.  When  I  first  heard 
of  him  he  was  a  professor  in  Columbia  University,  but 
Socialism  became  an  obsession  with  him  and  he  gave  up 
everything  else  for  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  its  paper 
The  People.  He  infused  vitriol  into  Socialist  propaganda. 
It  was  De  Leon  who  invented  the  epithet  “labor  fakirs” 
for  application  to  trade  union  officials.  He  used  his  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  and  training  to  embitter  the  differences 
between  Socialists  and  trade  unionists.  De  Leon  gathered 
round  him  a  group  devoted  to  warfare  on  trade  unions. 
They  could  not  content  themselves  with  efforts  to  capture 
the  labor  movement  or  with  the  S.  L.  P.  but  determined 
to  create  a  labor  union  of  their  own. 

De  Leon  again  raised  the  slogan  “the  trade  union  is 
obsolete”  and  under  this  common  slogan  sought  to  salvage 
the  bankrupt  K.  of  L.  When  this  failed,  he  drew  up 
blue-prints  and  specifications  for  the  “new  unionism” — the 
Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance. 

This  Socialist  union  was  to  be  a  general  hodge-podge 
or  a  perversion  of  the  industrial  union.  It  proposed  to 
ignore  the  industrial  and  human  forces  which  had  generated 
the  trade  union.  It  was  a  movement  that  imperiled  the 
American  trade  union  to  the  development  of  which  I  had 
devoted  so  much  of  my  life.  I  did  everything  within  my 
power  to  resist  these  efforts  at  disruption. 

De  Leon  and  Hugo  Vogt  launched  the  Socialist  Trade 
and  Labor  Alliance.  Like  many  another  Socialist  leader, 
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De  Leon  directed  his  campaign  from  the  editorial  office  of 
a  Socialist  paper — first  the  V olkszeitung  and  later  The 
People.  Wherever  Socialism  was  strong  and  trade  union¬ 
ism  correspondingly  weak,  there  he  sought  to  develop  a 
branch  of  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance.  This 
movement  kept  East  Side  New  York  in  perpetual  tumult. 
The  Garment  Workers  and  Cigarmakers  were  victims  of  its 
label  boycotts  and  dual  activity.  Coal  Miners  and  Glass- 
Bottle  workers  were  drawn  into  the  current.  Activity  ema¬ 
nating  from  New  York  constituted  a  potential  danger 
to  trade  unionism  wherever  dissension  arose  or  workers  who 
had  recently  come  to  the  United  States  were  in  the  ma¬ 
jority.  Among  the  cigarmakers,  disgruntled  Socialists  were 
fertile  soil  for  De  Leon  seed.  When  the  Cigarmakers’  Con¬ 
vention  met  in  Detroit  in  1896,  De  Leon  came  to  direct 
Socialist  activity.  Die  Genossen  met  in  caucuses  and  or¬ 
ganized  for  aggressive  tactics  in  the  convention.  During 
the  convention,  the  Socialists  maintained  constant  warfare 
on  me  as  the  leader  of  pure  and  simple  trade  unionism. 
When  time  came  to  elect  delegates  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  con¬ 
vention,  thirteen  were  nominated  including  Barnes  and 
me.  Barnes  used  the  occasion  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  vicious  attack  upon  me  and  then  withdrew.  However, 
on  the  first  ballot  I  received  168  votes  majority  over  all. 
Then  new  ballots  taken  finally  resulted  in  the  election  of 
other  delegates  to  which  we  were  entitled. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contest  was  the  effort  to 
bring  the  Textile  Workers  into  the  Alliance.  Even  among 
the  mill  workers  of  the  South,  the  corroding  influence  ex¬ 
tended. 

Victory  over  the  textile  trade  union  was  to  be  the 
entering  wedge  to  split  the  Federation.  I  had  fully  under- 
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stood  the  program  and  the  danger.  The  campaign  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  southern  mill  workers  was  one  of  the  first  things 
I  started  after  my  re-election  as  president  of  the  Federation. 
When  I  was  in  Alabama  in  1895,  I  learned  that  the  textile 
operators  had  by  most  secretive  tactics  secured  the  repeal 
of  a  law  limiting  to  ten  the  working  hours  of  women  and 
children  in  textile  mills.  So  quietly  had  the  work  been 
done,  the  wage-earners  of  other  industries  were  not  aware 
of  it  even  after  the  law  had  been  wiped  out.  When  I  told 
the  story  to  a  Birmingham  audience,  they  were  amazed  and 
indignant.  I  found  the  southern  wage-earners  generally 
had  not  organized  to  protect  and  promote  their  own  inter¬ 
ests.  I  wanted  very  much  to  help  in  this  situation.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  send  Robert  Howard  and  Will 
H.  Winn  among  the  Textile  Workers.  Although  our  re¬ 
sources  were  not  extensive  enough  to  allow  us  to  continue 
the  special  work  as  long  as  we  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  of 
even  the  nucleus,  which  we  hoped  was  the  beginning  of 
new  progress  in  the  South. 

The  Georgia  locals  which  Howard  and  Winn  had  or¬ 
ganized  with  such  difficulty  were  induced  to  adopt  the 
declarations  of  the  S.  T.  and  L.  A.  Our  painfully  slow 
efforts  in  Georgia  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  the  interests 
of  a  “radical  movement.”  When  the  Textile  Workers  met 
in  Pittsburgh  in  annual  convention,  I  learned  that  the  con¬ 
vention  would  be  asked  to  consider  withdrawal  from  the 
Federation  and  affiliation  with  the  Alliance.  I  arranged 
for  P.  J.  McGuire  to  attend  the  convention  to  deliver  a 
message  from  the  Federation.  The  convention  voted  not 
to  join  the  Alliance,  but  referred  withdrawal  from  the 
Federation  to  a  referendum. 

The  offensive  against  the  Textile  Workers  continued. 
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During  the  strike  of  the  Textile  Workers  in  New  England, 
which  occurred  in  1898,  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  kept  a  number  of  agitators  among  the  strikers 
for  the  purpose  of  aligning  them  against  the  Federation 
and  trade  unionism.  Even  the  great  spokesman  for 
what  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  called 
“new  unionism”  went  to  Bedford  for  a  rapidly  arranged 
meeting.  In  a  long,  carefully  prepared  address,  De 
Leon  set  forth  the  principles  of  new  unionism  and  made 
a  savage  attack  upon  trade  unions  and  upon  me  in  par¬ 
ticular.  It  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  come  to  Bed¬ 
ford  on  the  following  evening  where  I  addressed  large 
numbers  of  textile  strikers  and  succeeded  in  materially 
changing  the  impression  made  by  De  Leon.  I  went  on  to 
a  meeting  at  Fall  River  where  I  was  equally  as  successful. 
Other  Socialists  came  into  the  field  later  including  Debs. 
But  the  offensive  for  the  new  unionism  was  successfully 
checked  and  the  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor  Alliance  went 
the  way  of  all  artificial  organizations. 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  composed  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  metalliferous  mines  for  obvious  reasons  was  one 
of  the  few  labor  organizations  that  originated  in  the  West 
and  had  western  headquarters.  After  the  W.  F.  M.  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Federation,  there  were  continual  rumors 
of  its  plans  to  withdraw.  Many  of  these  rumors  were 
founded  upon  statements  of  Ed  Boyce,  president  of  the 
organization.  Boyce  was  a  Socialist  who  openly  declared 
he  was  not  a  trade  unionist.  This  propaganda  was  coupled 
with  suggestions  for  a  western  labor  movement.  There 
were  natural  forces  which  tended  to  separate  the  labor 
movement  of  the  western  states  from  that  of  the  eastern 
in  those  days  when  means  of  communication  were  not  so 
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good  as  now.  For  a  time  I  was  able  to  counteract  Boyce’s 
influence,  but  he  was  so  determined  to  subordinate  the 
labor  movement  to  Socialism  that  reason  could  not  prevail 
upon  him.  So  without  authority  he  directed  that  no  per 
capita  tax  should  be  forwarded  to  our  Federation  nor  re¬ 
ports  made  to  it — this  despite  the  order  of  his  organization. 

Serious  obligations  rest  upon  every  labor  leader  and 
the  man  who  is  responsible  for  advice  that  jeopardizes  the 
movement  commits  an  offense  not  readily  forgiven.  It  is 
easy  to  teach  revolutionary  doctrine,  but  very  difficult  to 
remove  the  stigma  of  revolutionary  tactics.  The  W.  F. 
M.  is  still  suffering  from  its  chosen  course. 

The  western  organization  applied  for  and  obtained  a 
charter  from  our  Federation  in  the  fall  of  1896.  When  the 
Cincinnati  convention  of  that  year  was  held,  the  miners 
of  Leadville,  Colorado,  were  out  on  strike.  The  delegates 
from  the  organization  appealed  to  the  Executive  Council 
to  endorse  a  resolution  which  was  to  be  presented  in  the 
convention  declaring  in  favor  of  the  strike  and  pledging 
financial  and  moral  support  of  the  Federation. 

I  opposed  the  suggestion  of  pledging  financial  support 
and  declared  that  inasmuch  as  we  had  no  funds  at  our 
disposal  and  the  outlook  was  not  good  to  obtain  voluntary 
financial  support  such  a  pledge  as  we  were  asked  to  give 
would  bring  dissatisfaction  and  lead  to  lack  of  confidence. 

The  delegates  from  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
pledged  themselves  that  under  no  circumstances  would  any 
application  or  request  be  made  directly  or  indirectly  for 
any  financial  support  and  declared  that  such  a  pledge  given 
would  hearten  the  striking  miners  and  influence  the  mine 
owners  to  accede  to  the  men’s  demands.  I  had  had  previous 
experience  of  such  pledges  with  their  consequent  disap- 
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pointments  and  injury.  However,  the  Executive  Council 
upon  that  pledge  agreed  not  to  oppose  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  as  prepared  by  the  W.  F.  M.  was  adopted  by 
the  convention.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  close  of 
the  convention  letters  and  telegrams  poured  in  to  the  Fed¬ 
eration  office  demanding  of  me  that  I  send  the  money 
pledged  to  the  men  on  strike  and  the  officers  of  the  union 
and  delegates  to  the  convention  did  not  fail  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  to  discredit  our  Federation  for  failing 
to  live  up  to  its  pledge. 

When  I  heard  that  Ed  Boyce  was  making  the  statement 
in  public  speeches  that  trade  unions  were  obsolete,  his  line 
of  talk  was  so  familiar  to  me  that  I  knew  what  policies  to 
expect.  Through  the  many  avenues  of  information  open  to 
me  came  rumors  that  the  metal  miners  intended  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  Federation.  Such  a  step  meant,  of  course, 
the  beginning  of  a  schism  along  regional  lines.  Realizing  all 
the  weakness  and  difficulties  that  come  from  division,  I 
reasoned  with  Boyce  and  wrote  the  convention  of  the  W. 
F.  M.,  urging  harmony  and  uninterrupted  progress.  I  sent 
representatives  of  the  Federation  to  their  conventions. 
Nevertheless,  the  W.  F.  M.,  in  1897,  withdrew"  from  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  began  sowing  seeds  of  disruption.  It  was 
not  very  long  before  they  launched  the  Western  Labor 
Union  and  fostered  dual  unionism.  Again  I  tried  to  rea¬ 
son  with  Ed  Boyce.  When  in  1898  I  was  making  an 
organizing  tour  in  the  West,  I  intended  to  seek  a  personal 
conference  with  Boyce  to  endeavor  to  get  the  miners  to 
consider  reaffiliation  in  their  coming  convention.  When 
in  Des  Moines  on  my  way  West  and  while  on  the  platform 
speaking,  I  received  a  telegram  stating  that  Rose,  my  eldest 
daughter,  was  dead.  I  tried  to  finish  my  talk  but  could 
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not.  I  went  back  to  New  York  where  we  buried  my 
daughter,  a  sweet-natured  girl  who  had  been  married  about 
eight  years.  Mother  and  I  had  buried  many  of  our  babies, 
but  Rose  was  the  first  of  our  grown  children  to  go.  I  left 
that  newly  made  grave  to  return  West  to  fill  remaining 
engagements. 

The  W.  F.  M.  was  then  in  convention  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  Two  days  before  the  close  of  the  convention  I 
reached  that  city.  Within  fifteen  minutes  after  reaching 
town  I  sent  a  message  to  Boyce  seeking  an  appointment. 
When  he  refused  to  make  a  definite  appointment,  I  went 
to  the  convention  hall  personally  to  seek  a  conference. 
After  talking  with  me  a  few  minutes  Boyce  excused  him¬ 
self  without  making  an  appointment.  I  spent  half  a  week 
trying  to  get  something  more  than  casual  conversation. 
Finally,  an  engagement  was  made  for  breakfast.  On  that 
morning  I  found  a  note  in  my  box  stating  that  Boyce  and 
Mayo  were  leaving  the  city  and  could  not  keep  the  appoint¬ 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  time  that  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners  began  its  affiliation  with  the  Ameri- 
ican  Federation  of  Labor  until  it  dropped  its  affiliation, 
not  one  penny  of  per  capita  tax  was  paid.  They  had  simply 
left  us  the  legacy  of  a  pledge  for  financial  support  which 
they  were  unable  to  keep.  The  following  convention  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  ordered  reaffiliation  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  and  that  per  capita  tax  to  the 
Federation  should  be  paid  up  to  date.  Despite  this  order, 
President  Boyce,  who  had  declared  himself  not  a  trade 
unionist,  refused,  or  failed  to  comply,  and  the  severance 
was  completed  until  a  few  years  later  when  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  for  charter  was  received  and  charter  issued  and  from 
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thence  the  organization  retained  its  affiliation  up  to  this 
date,  even  under  its  new  name,  the  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers’  International  Union.  After  a  while  President 
Boyce  severed  his  connection  with  the  organization  and 
became  first  a  prospector  and  then  a  mine  operator  with 
large  interests  in  a  great  productive  mine. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Western  Labor  Union  was 
chartering  unions  in  rivalry  with  the  unions  of  the  regular 
trade  unions.  The  western  movement  was  sadly  honey¬ 
combed  with  dual  unions.  It  was  common  information  that 
the  W.  L.  U.  had  under  consideration  plans  to  invade  the 
East  with  its  propaganda  of  division  and  misunderstanding 
of  economic  power.  In  1902  the  E.  C.  sent  a  committee 
to  the  convention  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
That  committee  spent  three  hours  with  the  convention. 
However,  Eugene  Debs  followed  them  with  an  eloquent, 
glowing  appeal,  pointing  to  the  East  as  the  promised  land 
which  they  might  enter  and  possess  if  they  would  endorse 
Socialism  and  launch  a  dual  organization  along  national 
lines.  Debs  won  the  day  for  secession.  The  American 
Labor  Union  was  launched  but  was  short-lived.  Debs,  the 
invincible  leader  of  lost  causes,  had  twice  failed  to  develop 
his  conception  of  organization  for  American  labor  and  then 
offered  his  services  to  lead  a  movement  to  organize  a  world 
labor  movement.  He  was  aided  by  prominent  “radicals” 
— those  who  were  unable  to  work  with  the  regular  labor 
movement.  William  Haywood,  a  lieutenant  of  Ed  Boyce, 
joined  the  group  forming  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 

This  organization  was  to  be  “truly”  international,  gath¬ 
ering  within  its  protecting  circle  and  into  its  sectors  the 
workers  of  all  countries  organized  by  industries.  The  blue- 
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print  was  drawn  by  Father  Hagerty,  an  ex-priest,  and  so 
I  named  it  “Father  Hagerty’s  Wheel  of  Fortune.” 

This  organization  was  launched  as  a  rival  to  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  Some  of  these  men  were  the  victims  of  bad 
judgment,  others  were  guided  by  the  rule  or  ruin  idea. 
They  launched  an  organization  which  denounced  trade 
agreements  and  which  glorified  violence  and  waste.  They 
failed  to  attract  the  dependable  American  workers.  They 
made  an  appeal  to  the  reckless,  the  unprincipled,  the  un¬ 
educated,  the  unstable.  The  “wobbly”  movement  has 
never  been  more  than  a  radical  fungus  on  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  those  who  could  not  fit  into  a  normal,  rational  move¬ 
ment.  The  I.  W.  W.  was  frankly  revolutionary  and  had 
an  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  wage-earners.  Now  and 
then  I  encountered  the  I.  W.  W.’s  in  my  work. 

On  one  of  my  trips  to  the  western  coast  I  went  to 
Vancouver.  I  was  received  by  a  large  committee  repre¬ 
senting  organized  labor  of  that  city.  They  accorded  me 
every  courtesy,  respect,  and  consideration.  As  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  Socialists,  many  interesting  discussions 
developed.  They  took  me  all  about  the  city  and  in  the 
evening  escorted  me  to  a  hall  where  I  was  to  deliver  an 
address.  The  hall  was  crowded.  William  Hannon,  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
asked  me  for  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  meeting 
briefly  on  behalf  of  the  machinists  striking  in  one  of  the 
western  railroad  shops.  In  the  course  of  his  brief  talk,  he 
said,  “Our  men  are  going  to  get  rights  which  ought  to  be 
accorded  to  any  citizen  on  God’s  green  earth.”  His  refer¬ 
ence  to  God  was  greeted  by  guffaws  by  six  or  seven  men 
seated  in  the  various  parts  of  the  hall,  and  in  the  gallery. 
The  chairman  of  the  meeting,  a  Socialist,  remarked  to  me 
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in  a  whisper:  “That  comes  from  the  I.  W.  W.  people.” 
As  Mr.  Hannon  amplified  his  views,  the  ironical  applause 
and  guffaws  increased.  I  at  once  understood  that  there 
was  a  group  of  men  in  the  hall  out  of  sympathy  with 
organized  labor  and  gathered  there  for  the  purpose  of  em¬ 
barrassing  me.  When  I  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
I  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows:  “Mr.  Chairman, 
Friends,  and  others — ”  There  were  several  attempts  to 
interrupt  me,  sometimes  by  individuals  and  sometimes  by 
the  group  in  concert.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  talk  with 
more  than  ordinary  force.  I  spoke  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  and  succeeded  in  balking  the  plan  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  failure.  After  the  meeting  I  spent  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  talking  to  various  men  and  women  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  who  came  to  the  platform.  Meanwhile,  the  men  who 
tried  to  interrupt  the  meeting  had  gone  down  the  street, 
got  a  box,  and  had  commenced  a  street-corner  harangue 
in  which  they  attacked  all  trade  unionists,  the  trade  union 
movement,  and  me  in  particular.  They  denounced  me  in 
the  vilest  language  I  have  ever  heard.  They  gathered  about 
them  a  mob  of  about  fifty  and  when  I  came  into  the  street  all 
joined  in  the  howling  and  booing  after  me.  I  lit  my  cigar 
and  with  the  committee  slowly  walked  toward  the  hotel. 
Others  joined  the  howling  mob  that  followed  me.  I  walked 
more  slowly.  The  crowd  followed  and  stood  around  the 
hotel  for  about  an  hour,  then  went  across  to  the  opposite 
corner  where  the  speaking  was  continued  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  committee  accompanied  me  to  my  room  where 
we  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  talking  over  labor  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  San  Francisco.  I  was 
taking  a  walk  one  Sunday  evening  and  happened  to  go  by 
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way  of  “Bug  Alley.”  Bug  Alley  is  a  distinctive  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  institution.  Anybody  who  feels  moved  may  go  there 
and  speak  as  long  as  he  can  hold  an  audience.  He  can 
speak  on  any  subject  that  interests  him.  There  happened 
to  be  some  Socialists  speaking  there  the  evening  I  walked 
along.  Catching  sight  of  me,  they  at  once  adjourned  their 
meeting  and  followed  me  in  a  hooting  crowd  which  gath¬ 
ered  in  numbers  as  it  proceeded,  hooting  and  booing  me 
as  I  went  along  the  street.  However,  I  did  not  waver 
from  my  purpose  of  taking  a  walk.  I  never  felt  safer  or 
more  exalted  in  all  my  life. 


. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

WHAT  I  HAVE  TRIED  TO  DO  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION 

Preceding  pages  show  how  limited  were  the  school  op¬ 
portunities  of  my  early  life.  My  desire  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  agencies  for  continuous  education  is  an  outgrowth 
of  my  own  difficulties.  My  personal  experiences  have  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  what  wonderful  opportunities  to  learn  exist 
for  even  those  compelled  to  enter  factories  in  childhood. 
For  me,  as  for  many  another  boy  of  New  York  City,  Cooper 
Union  was  a  university  that  gave  me  access  to  stores  of 
information  and  an  opportunity  to  know  something  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  realm  of  science.  I  found  many  exten¬ 
sion  courses  in  the  discipline  of  life. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  educational 
work  which  has  been  done  within  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment.  That  was  an  undertaking  in  organization — or  crea¬ 
tion  if  you  please — upon  which  we  worked  seven  days  to 
the  week  and  in  long  shifts. 

In  those  early  days  when  trade  union  philosophy  was 
in  the  making,  my  fellow-unionists  and  I  studied  hard. 
We  began  with  chaos  and  worked  toward  orderly  thinking. 
In  those  days,  terms,  theories,  methods,  were  unstandard¬ 
ized.  Thought  on  labor  problems  was  a  miscellaneous 
conglomeration.  All  who  had  interest  to  contribute  met 
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on  the  same  forum  and  we  talked  and  worked  together. 
No  lines  of  orthodoxy  were  drawn.  From  the  same  labor 
platform  I  have  spoken  with  Communists,  anarchists,  Las- 
salleans  and  Marxian  Socialists,  “pure  and  simple”  trade 
unionists.  The  Socialists  had  appropriated  trade  union 
vocabulary  and  sentiment  and  were  using  them  in  advocacy 
of  a  political  program.  Out  of  this  chaos  we  trade  union¬ 
ists  had  to  develop  a  co-ordinated  program  and  build  the 
traditions  of  the  American  labor  movement  which  was  the 
slow  process  of  establishing  a  term,  a  theory,  a  practice. 
This  grew  out  of  experience  crystallized  through  confer¬ 
ence,  friendly  discussion,  debate  both  written  and  oral. 
In  those  days  I  frequently  wrote  out  my  conclusion  on  a 
subject  after  many  discussions.  That  process  helped  me 
to  crystallize  my  own  thought.  While  working  in  the 
shop,  if  any  thought  came  to  me  as  a  result  of  reading  or 
any  current  of  thought,  I  would  stop  and  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  slips  of  paper  which  I  kept  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  good  that  piece-work  prevailed  in  my  trade,  for  I 
doubt  if  on  any  other  basis  any  employer  would  have  had 
patience  with  my  note-book  habit. 

Looking  back  upon  that  work  with  a  perspective  that 
indicates  relationships,  I  can  see  that  we  were  developing 
the  discipline  of  the  trade  union  movement,  a  discipline 
that  has  been  more  influential  in  educating  millions  of 
Americans  who  work  for  wages  than  any  other  single 
agency.  It  is  an  education  that  reaches  millions  of  the 
citizens  and  their  families.  It  makes  for  stability^  in  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  as  well  as  in  all  other  relations.  We  do  not 
always  realize  that  some  of  the  most  vital  problems  are 
those  of  the  work  life.  Any  agency  that  gives  light  upon 
these  problems  is  performing  an  educational  function  of 
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first-order  importance.  The  trade  union  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  agency  in  adult  education,  focusing  attention  on 
the  human  element  in  many  big  social  issues  and  problems. 
It  has  performed  what  is  truly  public  service  in  interpreting 
social  and  industrial  problems.  Since  the  labor  movement 
is  a  voluntary  institution,  it  depends  upon  educational 
methods  to  attain  its  ends.  X  take  great  pride  in  having 
helped  to  develop  this  understanding  and  method  of  the 
American  trade  union. 

I  have  also  been  associated  with  organizations  for  more 
formal  educational  work.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society  which  was  founded  by  Felix 
Adler,  a  brilliant  young  thinker  excluded  from  Cornell 
University  by  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
truth,  Adler’s  mind  was  too  untrammeled  for  sectarian 
creed.  He  ignored  conventions  and  traditions  and  sought 
that  which  his  mind  held  as  more  permanent  and  more 
important.  When  he  came  to  New  York  City,  he  gathered 
together  a  group  of  kindred  spirits.  As  my  own  mind 
instinctively  rebelled  against  the  restraints  of  the  orthodox, 
I  joined  this  little  group  afterwards  known  as  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society.  In  those  days  it  was  only  a  peripatetic 
organization,  meeting  wherever  a  room  was  available.  We 
were  trying  to  work  out  ethical  standards  that  would  have 
meaning  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life — that  was  what 
appealed  to  me.  I  failed  to  see  how  men  who  claimed  to 
believe  in  conventional  religious  standards — whether  Chris¬ 
tian  or  Jewish — could  profit  through  the  misery  of  human 
beings.  The  Ethical  Society  did  not  ignore  ethics  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  and  became  a  power  for  good  in  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  the  tenement  house  cigar  manufacture 
ing  system. 
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A  somewhat  different  organization  was  the  Social  Re¬ 
form  Club  of  New  York  City  which  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Henry  George  movement.  The  club  was  composed  of 
trade  unionists  and  others  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  wage-earners.  It  represented  a  genuine 
effort  of  all  interested  in  the  labor  movement  from  various 
approaches,  to  unite  in  practical  work.  It  was  a  non-parti¬ 
san  body,  desirous  of  helping  the  public  to  understand  the 
union  label,  trade  union  activity,  and  social  reforms.  The 
club  constituted  a  common  center  for  the  consideration  of 
the  next  step  or  steps  in  social  reform.  It  was  the  regula¬ 
tion  that  wage-earners  should  constitute  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  club.  I  served  on  the  Advisory  Board  with  Lyman  Ab¬ 
bott,  Felix  Adler,  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  Mary  E.  J.  Kelly, 
Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  and  Albert  Shaw. 

Among  those  most  active  in  this  work  were  Ernest  O. 
Crosby,  Henry  White,  John  Bogart,  M.  M.  Dawson,  W. 
S.  Rainsford,  W.  J.  Ghent,  Charles  B.  Stover,  Josephine 
Shaw  Lowell,  Bertha  Eger,  Hamilton  Holt,  Father  Thomas 
J.  Ducey,  Jacob  Riis,  Albert  Shaw,  Charles  Sotheran,  J. 
W.  Sullivan,  Edward  King,  Leonora  O’Reilly,  Henry  O. 
Cole,  Charles  Spohr,  E.  W.  Ordway,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman. 

Ed  King,  John  Bogart,  Charles  Wingate,  Ernest 
Crosby,  and  I  early  advocated  in  the  Social  Reform  Club  a 
plan  for  providing  free  evening  lecture  courses  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools,  when  not  otherwise  in  use.  We  helped  secure 
the  law  enacted  in  1888  which  authorized  provision  for  the 
employment  of  competent  lecturers  to  deliver  addresses  on 
physical  sciences  and  other  subjects  in  schools  in  the  even¬ 
ings  for  the  benefit  of  working  men  and  women.  We  hoped 
to  make  schools  civic  centers  or  public  forums,  a  thought  we 
expressed  in  a  demand  for  wider  use  of  public  school  build™ 
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ings.  I  have  consistently  advocated  wider  use  of  the  schools. 
In  the  old  days  before  we  had  our  own  buildings  and  we 
were  forced  to  use  rooms  connected  with  saloons  for  union 
meetings,  I  urged  that  schools  be  used  for  union  meetings. 

When  our  lecture  proposal  was  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  I  thought  none  too  highly  of  it.  It  took 
considerable  of  a  fight  to  open  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
community.  However,  we  interested  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  in  the  project  and  nominal  approval  was  secured. 
Then  the  Social  Reform  Club  appointed  a  committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member  to  see  that  the  plan  was  carried  out. 
We  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  benefits  of  such  courses 
in  such  a  convincing  way  that  the  Board  of  Education 
extended  plans  until  courses  were  given  in  all  the  schools 
upon  various  subjects,  natural  sciences,  mechanics,  labor, 
political  theory,  sociology,  art,  economics,  literature,  etc. 
Ed  King  was  one  of  the  lecturers  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
left  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 

The  club  took  an  active  part  in  shaping  public  opinion 
on  Employers’  Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

We  discussed  problems  and  plans  and  organized  to 
make  the  influence  of  the  club  felt  in  furtherance  of  pro¬ 
posals  it  had  endorsed.  There  was  a  Committee  on  Labor 
Legislation  which  did  some  effective  work,  but  later,  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  which  brought  the  club  to  dissolution — that 
is,  the  committee  undertook  to  decide  matters  of  policy 
for  the  labor  unions.  A  number  of  us  were  interested  in 
seamen’s  welfare.  This  committee  permitted  its  zeal  to 
carry  it  into  endorsing  a  measure  to  which  the  Seamen’s 
Union  and  I  were  opposed.  From  the  first,  Furuseth  knew 
exactly  what  he  wanted  and  would  not  tolerate  compromise. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  Walter  McArthur.  As  Furuseth 
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expressed  the  situation,  it  was  very  simple.  The  seamen 
didn’t  have  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  they  wanted  better 
quarters  on  the  vessel,  they  wanted  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  rights  without  being  put  in  prison  or  being  charged 
with  mutiny  or  desertion  when  the  ship  was  in  safe  harbor. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  the  interference  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  club  was  sharply  criticized  with  consequent 
ill-feeling.  Though  the  club  did  not  long  survive  this 
mischance,  I  am  convinced  its  constructive  work  justifies 
careful  consideration  of  such  a  method  for  developing  an 
informed  and  unified  public  opinion  upon  industrial  mat¬ 
ters.  During  its  existence  the  club  was  a  stimulus  to  better 
government  and  better  social  conditions. 

I  was  also  associated  with  the  People’s  Institute  in  a 
director’s  capacity.  This  institute  was  an  outgrowin  of 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society.  Under  it  a  number  of  people’s 
clubs  were  organized  which  met  to  discuss  problems  of  the 
day  as  well  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  sociability. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  together  with 
Ernest  Crosby,  Sam  Donnelly,  Edward  King,  Michael 
Raphael,  Jacob  Riis,  Jacob  Schiff,  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Isaac 
Seligman,  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Leland  Wall,  Charles  W. 
Warner.  Connected  with  the  institute  in  various  respon¬ 
sible  relationships  were  Felix  Adler,  Robert  Fulton  Cutting, 
Grace  H.  Dodge,  Abram  S.  Flewitt,  Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

In  the  ’eighties  accompanying  the  development  of  me¬ 
chanical  power,  machine  tools,  subdivision  of  processes,  and 
large  scale  productions,  came  the  partial  displacement  of 
the  old  trade  skill  based  on  apprenticeship  service  and 
graduation  into  the  ranks  of  journeymen  workmen  under 
the  management  of  the  union.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  education  movement  for  trade  schools  developed.  These 
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schools  at  first  sought  rapid  methods  of  producing  machine 
tenders  or  “botched  mechanics”  as  we  workmen  called  them. 
Many  workmen  felt  that  the  theory  upon  which  the  new 
type  of  education  was  based  was  wrong,  but  they  could 
not  give  technical  reasons  to  substantiate  their  position.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  explain  labor’s  point  of  view.  One  of  the 
first  letters  which  I  wrote  on  the  subject  was  to  Dr.  Nicholas 
M.  Butler.  My  letter  registered  the  protests  of  labor 
against  the  iniquities  worked  by  the  system — such  iniquities 
indicated  need  of  fundamental  changes.  However,  my 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  industrial  education  and 
trade  training  was  something  more  than  protest.  For  years 
I  was  active  in  the  discussion  which  evolved  a  practical 
policy  as  well  as  active  work  in  the  effort  to  secure  law 
to  carry  out  our  plans.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  went  be¬ 
fore  committees  in  Congress  and  urged  the  passage  of  law 
to  authorize  a  Federal  board  of  vocational  education  and 
industrial  training. 

Within  my  lifetime  has  come  a  change  in  the  “dismal 
science,”  economics.  It  is  abandoning  the  practice  of 
basing  its  theories  upon  abstractions  and  “economic  man” 
and  has  been  substituting  individuals  at  real  work.  In 
this  change,  labor  problems  have  found  a  place  in  college 
and  university  studies.  With  the  increase  of  such  courses, 
invitations  to  address  classes  and  groups  of  college 
students  have  increased  steadily.  There  is  hardly  an  im¬ 
portant  college  or  university  to  which  I  have  not  accepted 
at  least  one  invitation.  To  many  that  were  close  by,  such 
as  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Oberlin,  Chicago,  Columbia, 
I  have  gone  as  frequently  as  other  duties  would  permit.  I 
have  always  felt  that  if  the  labor  movement  were  under¬ 
stood  it  would  find  sympathetic  support.  College-trained 
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students  generally  find  places  of  control  in  the  outside 
world;  hence,  I  have  felt  that  organized  labor  ought  to  do 
all  within  its  power  to  help  to  educate  this  group.  For 
this  reason  I  have  been  glad  to  respond  to  approaches  from 
individual  students  and  professors.  They  are  an  opinion¬ 
making  group  who  by  their  contributions  to  economic  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  labor  movement  may  be  of  material  service 
to  our  cause.  I  have  made  it  a  special  point  to  see  that 
Federation  literature  was  furnished  to  college  libraries. 

Somewhere  in  the  ’nineties  I  received  an  invitation  from 
Professor  Jeremiah  Jenks  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  his  students 
on  some  phase  of  the  labor  movement.  Professor  Jenks 
was  teaching  Economics  in  Cornell  University.  Later,  I 
was  asked  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement.  The  lectures  were 
delivered  after  the  regular  hours  for  university  classes,  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  result  was  very  gratifying.  At¬ 
tendance,  of  course,  was  voluntary,  but  during  the  week 
attendance  grew  steadily  from  about  four  hundred  to  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  hundred  on  the  closing  day.  At  the 
close  of  the  course  there  was  opportunity  for  questions  and 
answers.  A  reflection  of  Professor  Jenks  expressed  at  that 
time  has  often  recurred  to  me  as  I  have  faced  similar  stu¬ 
dent  groups.  “Mr.  Gompers,”  he  said,  “you  cannot  imag¬ 
ine  now  what  this  service  will  mean.  These  young  men 
will  become  employers  of  large  numbers  of  people,  members 
of  boards  of  directors,  superintendents,  engineers,  foremen, 
and  master  mechanics,  and  what  you  have  presented  to  them 
will  in  some  degree  modify  their  thinking  and  administra¬ 
tive  decisions.” 

Two  other  university  instructors  whom  I  met  in  the 
early  days  were  Professor  Richard  Ely,  then  of  Johns  Hop- 
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kins,  and  John  R.  Commons,  then  connected  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Syracuse.  Professor  Commons  wrote  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Federationist  one  of  the  early  studies 
on  labor  management  entitled  “A  Comparison  of  Day 
Labor  and  Contract  System  on  Municipal  Works.” 

About  a  year  after  the  headquarters  of  the  Federation 
were  moved  to  Washington  I  attended  a  meeting  at  which 
Dr.  John  Kirby,  professor  of  Economics  at  the  Catholic 
University,  made  an  address.  I  took  issue  with  some  of 
Father  Kirby’s  statements.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
we  talked  over  the  points  of  difference.  Father  Kirby  fre¬ 
quently  came  to  my  office  to  discuss  problems.  In  one  of 
these  conferences  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  bring  his 
post-graduate  students  in  Economics  to  my  office  on  the 
following  Saturday  afternoon.  The  next  Saturday  he  ap¬ 
peared  promptly  at  one-thirty,  accompanied  by  about  forty 
vigorous  students.  The  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  ex¬ 
planation  and  discussion  of  practical  subjects.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  began  with  Father  Kirby  and  later  continued 
with  Father  O’Grady,  lasting  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
until  it  was  interrupted  by  the  War. 

I  have  addressed  classes  of  students  or  student  groups 
at  Yale,  Harvard,  the  University  of  California,  University 
of  Michigan,  University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Ohio,  Vassar 
College,  Oberlin  College,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  A  number  of  times  I  addressed  classes 
of  Professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  who  taught  labor  problems 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  must  confess  that  my  ses¬ 
sions  with  these  student  groups,  many  of  them  graduate 
students,  were  no  easy  encounter,  but  I  feel  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  has  helped  to  vitalize  university  Economics. 
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At  the  close  of  the  War,  upon  invitation,  I  addressed 
the  Army  War  College  in  Washington,  on  “Organized 
Labor  in  Relation  to  the  Army  and  the  Conduct  of  the 
War.”  Such  an  invitation  showed  plainly  that  War  had 
forced  upon  all  kinds  of  groups  the  necessity  of  getting 
down  to  the  fundamentals  of  human  relationships.  The 
invitation  has  been  repeated  from  year  to  year. 

I  was  also  asked  by  Admiral  Sims  to  address  the  Naval 
War  College  at  Newport.  In  none  of  these  talks  have  I 
sought  to  tone  down  the  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement 
in  any  respect,  nor  have  I  uttered  in  a  minor  key  our  declara¬ 
tions  on  the  rights  and  interests  and  welfare  of  the  working 
people  in  their  struggle  for  justice  and  freedom  for  all. 

Later,  another  phase  of  the  educational  problem  de¬ 
veloped  in  which  the  Federation  was  directly  concerned — 
the  economic  protection  of  teachers.  Teaching  was  a  poorly 
paid  profession.  School  control  was  highly  centralized  and 
autocratic.  Teachers  as  individuals  found  themselves  help¬ 
less  before  the  system.  The  thought  of  organization  came 
to  them  as  a  great  hope. 

Some  of  the  more  thoughtful  teachers  contrasted  their 
poor  pay  with  the  wages  received  by  many  wage-earners 
of  so-called  unskilled  occupations.  A  remedy  for  their 
poverty  and  their  dependence  they  saw  in  the  justice  which 
comes  through  united  efforts.  It  was  the  teachers  of  Chi¬ 
cago  who  first  ventured  an  alliance  with  the  organized  labor 
movement.  Teachers  in  other  cities  followed  the  example. 
Everywhere  they  met  with  the  same  difficulties  that  pioneer 
organizations  of  workers  have  encountered.  School  Boards 
proscribed  an  affiliation  between  teachers  and  the  labor 
movement  as  an  unholy  alliance.  However,  the  movement 
to  organize  teachers  under  labor  leadership  made  consid- 
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erable  headway  until  there  were  enough  teachers’  unions  to 
form  a  national  federation  of  teachers.  I  was  personally 
in  touch  with  the  development  of  this  Federation  and  gave 
counsel  at  many  stages  of  the  procedure.  I  attended  one 
of  the  first  Board  meetings  of  the  organization  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  held  in  Chicago  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  the 
city. 

Many  instructors  in  higher  institutions  also  felt  the 
need  of  some  type  of  constructive  organization  and  they 
formed  an  association.  One  of  the  big  problems  with  which 
this  group  of  teachers  had  to  deal  was  to  maintain  freedom 
to  discuss  truths.  Those  who  taught  courses  in  social 
sciences  were  most  likely  to  feel  the  repressive  grip  of 
tradition  and  vested  interest.  Through  influences  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  services  of  financiers  on  boards  of  directors, 
endowment  gifts,  and  various  foundations,  instructors  in 
Economics  and  Sociology  encountered  restrictions  upon 
open  discussion.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  was  the 
dismissal  of  two  instructors  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  students  of  the  university  organized  in  defense 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  for  the  pursuit  of  truths. 
They  asked  me  to  come  over  and  address  them  in  behalf 
of  these  principles.  I  gladly  consented  to  do  so  and  spoke 
to  an  enthusiastic  gathering  although  the  trustees  ordered 
that  the  meeting  should  not  be  held  in  any  hall  or  room 
within  the  university. 

Educational  work  may  consist  in  contributing  to  the 
machinery  of  education  or  to  the  forces  that  evolve  truths 
upon  which  social  policies  are  based.  I  have  contributed  to 
both  fields  but  more  especially  to  the  second.  Whoever 
contributes  to  clarifying  thought  makes  a  fundamental  con¬ 
tribution  to  educational  forces.  The  whole  program  of  the 
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labor  movement  is  in  the  last  analysis  an  effort  to  bring 
about  understanding  of  the  human  element  in  production 
and  the  service  of  wage-earners  to  society  and  civilization. 
We  have  with  varying  degrees  of  success  helped  to  educate 
production  managers,  technicians,  legislators,  judges,  gene¬ 
ral  public  opinion,  and  wage-earners  themselves.  The 
principles  that  we  have  been  slowly  hammering  out  in  the 
world  of  work  are  finding  their  way  into  books,  text-books, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  have  been  slowly  incorporated 
in  general  thinking. 

Part  of  my  educational  work  was  in  the  field  of  labor 
publicity.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has  made  more  public 
addresses  than  I,  nor  many  who  have  done  more  sustained 
editorial  work.  The  struggle  of  the  labor  press  has  been  just 
as  replete  with  sacrifices  and  tragedies  as  has  that  of  the 
labor  movement.  Labor  editors  entered  a  service  which  re¬ 
quired  enthusiasm  and  superior  ability  and  brought  little 
of  material  reward.  In  the  early  days  I  knew  nearly  all 
the  labor  editors.  They  were  friends  in  whom  I  found 
inspiration.  I  did  what  I  could  to  encourage  labor  editors 
and  writers. 

I  remember  one  very  promising  endeavor  which  was 
called  the  Labor  Press  Association,  organized  in  the  late 
’eighties.  The  movement  was  initiated  by  a  group  of  national¬ 
ists  organized  to  promote  the  idea  set  forth  by  Edward  Bell¬ 
amy  in  Looking  Backward.  The  organization  was  launched 
in  New  York.  J.  P.  McDonnell,  the  Nestor  of  labor  edi¬ 
tors,  was  chairman.  Others  were,  E.  F.  McSweeney  of  the 
Lasters,  John  B.  Lennon,  Cyrus  F.  Willard  of  the  Boston 
Nationalist  Club,  J.  F.  Busche  of  the  Workingmen’s  Advo¬ 
cate,  John  Ebman  of  the  National  Glass  Budget,  A.  W. 
Wright,  of  the  Journal  of  United  Labor,  George  Chance 
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of  Philadelphia,  H.  V.  Bisbee  of  the  Craftsman ,  Robert 
Pyne  of  the  Hartford  Examiner ;  Josiah  Dyer  of  Granite 
Cutters’  Journal  and  Henry  W.  Austin,  a  Nationalist.  A 
few  invited  guests  whose  advice  was  asked  were  Daniel  De 
Leon,  Edward  King,  Gideon  E.  J.  Tucker,  Joseph  R.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  George  A.  McKay,  John  T.  McKechim,  John  N. 
Bogart,  and  I.  It  was  an  extraordinary  group  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  forceful  men  of  broad  understanding  and  experience. 

Josiah  Dyer  of  the  Granite  Cutters  was  the  kindly 
humorist  who  wrote  all  of  the  articles  for  the  Granite 
Cutters’  Journal  and  then  with  equal  ability  set  them  up 
in  type,  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  job  with  a  poem 
which  he  set  up  in  type  as  he  composed  it.  All  his  work 
was  stimulated  by  one  of  the  highest-powered  pipes  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

In  those  years  and  even  now,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  labor’s  side  of  the  labor  problem  before  the  people. 
Newspapers,  men  of  affairs,  and  students,  usually  obtain 
their  “facts”  from  employers  or  some  “authority”  not  a 
wage-earner.  It  is  true,  and  a  tribute  to  growing  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  many  seeking  data  for  discussions,  debates,  or 
articles  make  application  to  the  offices  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  to  other  labor  organizations. 
That  practice  is  still  far  from  universal  and  writers  are 
far  from  ascertaining  the  wage-workers’  side  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  together  with  their  struggles  and  aspirations.  Even 
now  it  is  still  only  too  true  that  the  mass  of  information 
obtained  upon  the  labor  question  is  from  those  whose 
interests  and  policies  are  divergent  from  those  of  labor. 

For  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons,  I  have 
said  that  if  the  income  of  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 
bor  were  ten  times  what  it  is  or  may  be  at  its  highest  peak, 
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I  would  spend  every  dollar  of  it  in  publishing,  printing, 
and  education,  and  for  the  men  and  women  of  labor  to  carry 
the  gospel  of  the  fundamental  justice  of  the  labor  cause 
and  the  progressive,  constructive  struggle  of  the  organized 
workers  for  a  better  life  for  all. 

Various  governmental  commissions  authorized  to  in¬ 
quire  into  industrial  conditions  and  problems  have  afforded 
me  opportunity  to  inform  citizens  as  well  as  to  get  labor 
truths  into  documents  to  be  used  as  authoritative  sources 
by  students,  by  writers,  by  legislators,  and  by  all  interested 
in  developing  social  policies.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  a  single  commission  appointed  to  consider  industrial 
problems  since  1878  to  which  I  have  not  made  some  contri¬ 
bution. 

In  1878  we  had  an  opportunity  to  get  trade  unionism 
into  the  official  congressional  records  of  the  Labor  Investigat¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  which 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  the  son-in-law  of  Peter  Cooper,  was 
chairman.  This  committee  was  to  inquire  into  and  ascer¬ 
tain  the  causes  of  general  business  depression  especially 
of  labor  and  to  devise  and  propose  measures  of  relief.  The 
first  session  of  this  committee  held  in  New  York  was  on 
August  1,  1878,  in  the  Post  Office  Building.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing  Justus  Schwab  and  his  associates  appeared  in  full  force. 
That  was  the  only  time  that  Schwab  ever  appeared  in  a 
white  collar  and  even  then  he  forgot  a  necktie.  Schwab 
and  the  radicals  felt  that  the  committee  was  trying  to  prove 
that  the  men  in  the  labor  movement  were  foreigners  and 
atheists  and  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
committee.  There  were  also  representatives  of  various  trade 
organizations.  We  trade  unionists  felt  that  the  congres¬ 
sional  committee  represented  an  opportunity  and  a  practical 
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agency  to  present  our  cause.  The  first  given  a  hearing  was 
Thomas  Rock  who  represented  the  Stone  Masons.  Hugh 
McGregor  was  the  next  witness.  He  contended  that  the 
government  ought  to  secure  and  make  available  statistics 
that  would  indicate  conditions  among  workingmen.  He 
wanted  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau  broadened  to  include 
industrial  data  and  a  Federal  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
established.  Other  labor  men  who  appeared  were  Cornelius 
O’Sullivan  of  the  Granite  Cutters  and  George  W.  Mad¬ 
dox. 

On  the  following  day  R.  H.  Bartholomee,  a  piano  maker, 
urged  that  the  government  assume  some  responsibility  for 
sanitary  conditions  of  work  in  shops  and  factories  and 
dwelling  houses,  for  wages  of  operatives  and  the  education 
of  children. 

Strasser  and  I  thought  these  hearings  would  afford  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  propaganda  for  the  Cigarmakers’ 
Union,  so  we  quickly  got  together  data  on  the  trade. 
Strasser  had  a  natural  genius  for  statistics  and  had  available 
much  detailed  information  about  cigarmaking  in  all  coun¬ 
tries.  We  went  together  before  the  committee,  but  only 
Strasser  was  permitted  to  present  matters  as  committee 
regulations  limited  hearings  to  one  representative  from  an 
organization. 

Strasser  lost  no  time  on  oratorical  preamble,  but  began 
presenting  figures,  first  production  figures  showing  an  in¬ 
creased  production  from  1868  to  1876,  then  a  decrease. 
Then  he  gave  statistics  showing  relative  unemployment  of 
cigarmakers  at  that  time  in  the  cigarmaking  centers.  Then 
immigration  and  emigration  figures — showing  cigarmakers 
were  leaving  America  because  of  inferior  conditions  of 
work.  Then  he  described  the  development  of  the  cigar 
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industry,  showing  that  workmen  then  had  comparatively 
few  chances  to  become  self-employed.  He  showed  the  de¬ 
crease  in  wages,  and  then  the  evils  of  coolie  labor  and  tene¬ 
ment-house  work.  While  Strasser’s  figures  applied  to  the 
cigarmakers  directly,  they  had  a  general  application  to  all 
workers. 

When  he  finished  Mr.  Hewitt  said  to  him,  “Mr. 
Strasser,  you  have  made  out  a  good  case.”  We  went  away 
jubilant  over  our  success — but  we  waited  and  worked  many 
a  long  day  before  remedies  came. 

Labor’s  contribution  to  the  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  began  in 
1883  an(i  was  so  effective  in  convincing  that  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  of  the  validity  of  labor’s  contentions  that  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  that  committee  were  never  published.  I 
have  understood  that  the  fifth  volume  containing  the  recom¬ 
mendations  was  withheld  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
Senator  Aldrich.  My  work  in  connection  with  this  inves¬ 
tigation  I  have  told  in  another  chapter. 

When  Congress  investigated  the  Pullman  strike  of 
1894,  I  gave  testimony  before  the  committee  and  did  w’hat 
I  could  to  direct  its  inquiry  toward  constructive  ends. 

The  second  comprehensive  labor  inquiry  was  made  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Senate,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
others  representing  the  public.  In  the  latter  group  were 
John  M.  Farquhar,  one  time  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  John  L.  Kennedy  of  the  Printers, 
and  Charles  H.  Litchman,  formerly  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  K.  of  L.  The  research  reports  of  the  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  contained  valuable  historical  data  on  the  labor 
movement.  As  president  of  the  Federation  I  had  worked 
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hard  to  have  the  commission  authorized,  and  I  worked  hard 
to  help  make  its  activity  effective. 

In  1912  a  group  of  high-minded  citizens,  whose  con¬ 
sciences  were  uneasy  under  the  implications  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  made  in  the  McNamara  trials  and  confessions,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  government  ought  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  industrial  relations  in  order  that  we  should  not 
have  to  face  a  similar  catastrophe  and  responsibility.  Dr. 
Kellogg  and  Dr.  Edward  Devine  of  the  Survey  came  to  me 
to  discuss  the  proposal.  I  readily  agreed.  They  had  a 
draft  of  a  bill  which  would  have  omitted  provision  for 
representation  of  labor.  It  was  rather  a  hard  time  I  had 
with  these  gentlemen  in  convincing  them  of  the  necessity 
of  labor  being  represented  on  the  commission.  My  pur¬ 
pose  was  that  not  only  in  the  investigations  themselves  but 
in  the  private  examinations  and  in  the  executive  meetings 
of  the  committee  representatives  of  labor  should  at  all 
times  have  the  exact  and  intimate  information  which  all 
other  members  of  the  commission  might  have  or  might  ob¬ 
tain.  The  bill  as  finally  presented  contained  a  provision 
that  three  representatives  of  organized  labor  should  be 
members  of  the  commission.  It  was  because  of  this 
provision  in  the  law  creating  the  commission  that  President 
Taft  delayed  in  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  It  was  conveyed  to  me  that  the  President  desired 
to  substitute  two  other  representatives  of  labor  for  John 
B.  Lennon  and  James  O’Connell,  whose  names  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  directed  me  to  submit  to  the  President.  I 
held  that  the  law  provided  for  three  commissioners  to 
represent  organized  labor  and  that  there  was  no  more  com¬ 
petent  agency  to  determine  who  should  represent  organized 
labor.  With  the  Senators  I  took  the  position  that  unless 
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O’Connell  and  Lennon  and  Mr.  Garretson,  whose  name 
was  submitted  by  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  were  made 
members  of  the  commission,  labor  could  be  relied  upon  not 
to  co-operate  with  the  commission  beyond  giving  that 
information  which  it  was  compelled  to  submit  under 
subpoena  or  oath.  The  Senate  adjourned  without  confirm¬ 
ing  the  commissioners  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson  then 
appointed  the  commission  and  submitted  the  appointments 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  the 
commission  included  the  names  of  Lennon,  O’Connell,  and 
Garretson. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  commission’s  work  there 
were  some  formalities  observed  and  I  was  asked  to  make 
the  address  of  welcome  to  the  commission  at  its  first  session. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  commission  the  paths  of  investigation 
which  I  believed  would  be  productive  of  the  most  reliable 
facts,  and  I  promised  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  The  commission,  of  course,  would  draw  its  own 
deductions  and  make  its  own  recommendations  based  upon 
the  facts  presented.  I  appeared  before  the  commission  to 
give  testimony  on  three  separate  occasions. 

Hearings  were  held  throughout  the  country  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  resultant  publicity,  helped  to  promote  an 
informed  public  opinion.  The  educational  effect  of  the 
commission’s  work  helped  to  prepare  us  as  a  nation  to  deal 
intelligently  with  war  labor  problems. 

When  the  plans  for  establishing  a  labor  college  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Oxford  University,  England,  where  wage- 
earners  could  have  opportunities  for  higher  education  were 
first  discussed,  I  was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  Carl  and  Walter  Vrooman  came  to  New  York 
from  the  West  in  the  ’eighties  and  plunged  into  reform 
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movements  with  the  courage  of  the  West  and  the  idealism 
of  dr  earners.  Like  all  constructive  minds,  they  became 
surer  in  discerning  things  of  more  permanent  value.  They 
evolved  the  Ruskin  College  plan  which  they  discussed  with 
me  frequently. 

There  was  another  rather  different  service  in  which  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfaction— aiding  in  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
at  Rome.  The  conception  of  that  institute  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  years  of  thinking  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine, 
David  Lubin.  Lubin  came  to  me  in  New  York  sometime 
in  1893,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Andrew  Furu- 
seth.  He  was  owner  and  manager  of  a  large  department 
store  in  Sacramento.  He  had  observed  the  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense  due  to  poorly  developed  systems  of  distribution  and 
he  had  worked  out  a  remedial  plan. 

When  David  Lubin  presented  his  first  plan  to  me  in 
New  York,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  that  had  escaped  both  him  and  Furuseth 
which  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  approval.  That 
weakness  was  the  subsidy  provision.  However,  he  insisted 
upon  an  opportunity  to  present  his  proposal  to  labor  men 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  travel  on  our  conven¬ 
tion  car  from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  be  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  series  of  talks  to  the  delegates.  He 
made  those  talks  and  discussions  followed.  In  the  discussion 
I  asked  him  a  number  of  questions  which  brought  out  my 
objection  to  his  plan.  The  men  in  the  labor  movement  at 
once  saw  the  defect  in  the  plan.  Lubin  recognized  that 
his  project  was  defeated  even  before  he  submitted  it  to 
the  Chicago  Convention  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  lost 
heart.  Because  he  had  lost  heart  he  could  not  talk  with  his 
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usual  convincing  force  and  great  appeal  that  he  always 
made  to  the  imagination. 

Lubin  insisted  upon  forcing  upon  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  his  pride  in  his  Jewish  ancestry.  He  stated 
upon  any  and  all  occasions  that  it  was  his  greatest  glory  that 
he  was  a  Jew.  He  really  made  himself  obnoxious  to  dele¬ 
gates  by  thrusting  his  religion  upon  them.  I  afterwards 
wrote  to  him,  pointing  out  how  ill-advised  his  course  was, 
but  Lubin  was  too  strong  a  personality  ever  to  modify  a 
conviction.  Though  I  never  argued  with  him  upon  reli¬ 
gion — as  I  wrote  him,  my  chief  glory  was  that  I  had  a  heart, 
a  mind,  a  conscience. 

The  next  big  project  he  brought  to  me  was  the  In¬ 
ternational  Institute  of  Agriculture  which  was  founded 
upon  a  sure  foundation.  There  was  no  subsidy  provided. 
It  was  based  upon  sincere  and  free  co-operation.  He  wrote 
me,  asking  for  an  opportunity  to  present  it  to  me  in  detail 
because  he  wanted  my  opinion  and  he  felt  that  I  would  not 
give  it  without  an  honest  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his 
plan.  His  plan  was  for  an  international  organization 
equipped  to  provide  reliable  statistics  from  all  markets  upon 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  animal  and  farm  products. 
This  he  felt  was  the  basis  for  stabilizing  international  mar¬ 
kets  and  assuring  the  people  of  all  countries  essential  foods 
by  freeing  these  articles  from  manipulation  of  stock  markets 
and  the  gambling  which  had  been  allowed  to  affect  prices 
very  materially.  This  plan  met  with  my  very  hearty  ap¬ 
proval  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  help  him  to  interest  those 
in  authority.  David  Lubin  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
United  States  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  the  insti¬ 
tute,  but  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary  support. 
He  therefore  went  abroad  where  he  traveled  from  country 
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to  country.  In  England  he  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
president  of  the  International  Association  of  Cotton  Spin¬ 
ners,  Sir  Charles  Macara,  a  man  of  long  experience  who  had 
seen  that  such  an  institution  would  prove  beneficial  in  a 
time  like  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  which  vitally 
affected  the  world-market  for  cotton.  With  unconquerable 
persistence  he  undertook  to  present  his  proposal  to  the  King 
of  Italy.  Without  diplomatic  backing  he  secured  the 
King’s  approval  of  the  plan  on  its  own  merits  and  under 
the  King’s  patronage  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  established  in  Rome.  Lubin  was  very  anxious  that 
the  United  States  should  be  represented  in  the  first  meeting. 
He  interested  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  in  the  matter  and 
the  Prime  Minister  wrote  to  me  asking  me  to  see  President 
Roosevelt  to  interest  him  in  favorable  action.  I  had  an 
interview  with  President  Roosevelt  in  which  I  urged  that 
our  government  take  action.  The  President  promised  that 
he  would  see  to  it  that  the  United  States  was  represented, 
and  he  did. 

Mr.  Lubin  was  made  one  of  the  two  delegates  and  was 
chosen  president  of  the  commission.  Some  months  after¬ 
ward  I  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary,  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  service  which  I  had  rendered  in  inducing 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  The  Institute  was 
truly  international  in  organization  and  in  method  as  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  big  agricultural  countries  were  represented. 
During  the  European  War,  this  was  the  one  international 
organization  that  continued  to  function  with  all  members 
active,  including  Germany  and  Austria. 

I  was  very  fond  of  David  Lubin  and  in  the  long  years 
of  our  friendship  we  often  met.  He  was  very  fond  of  com- 
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ing  to  my  home  where  we  would  talk  hours  upon  hours. 
Lubin  was  not  inspired  by  any  motive  of  revenge  for  his 
race,  but  he  did  resent  the  pretensions  of  Christians  to  be 
the  sole  proponents  of  charity  and  service.  He  had  a  big 
heart  and  a  big  mind  and  over  and  over  again  he  declared, 
u\  will  show  the  world  that  a  Jew  can  give  service  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  without  hope  or  thought  of  compensation.” 
He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  Jew  with  great  regard  for  the 
traditions  and  religion  of  his  fathers.  He  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  one  of  the  modem  minor  prophets  of  the  Jewish  race. 
He  was  a  great  man,  with  a  great  mind.  He  never  worked 
or  talked  perfunctorily,  but  only  when  he  had  inspiration — 
and  then  he  was  a  most  persuasive,  convincing  talker,  with 
a  wealth  of  detailed  information.  In  the  many  years  of 
our  friendship  we  often  met  in  New  York  or  Washington 
and  took  long  walks  or  rides  together,  talking  of  the  many 
things  which  we  had  in  common.  I  remember  once  we  met 
in  Atlantic  City  and  there  for  hours  we  walked  together 
arm  in  arm.  Then  I  remember  as  we  were  on  the  Board¬ 
walk  we  began  talking  of  a  play  that  had  been  in  a  theater 
in  the  Bowery  in  the  days  when  we  were  both  boys  in  New 
York.  It  was  called  “Jibbenainosay”  or  “Neck  of  the 
Woods.”  As  we  pieced  together  our  recollection  of  the  play, 
we  stopped  on  the  walk  and  each  choosing  for  himself  a 
character  of  the  play  we  then  and  there  proceeded  to  act 
it  out. 

When  I  was  in  Italy  in  1918,  the  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Page,  arranged  a  luncheon  in  my  honor  which  was 
attended  by  practically  all  of  the  high  officials  in  Italy  ex¬ 
cept  the  King.  Mr.  Lubin  was  then  in  very  poor  health 
and  had  been  for  years  affected  by  asthma,  but  he  attended 
the  luncheon  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  me.  This  was 
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the  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lubin.  The  Institute  quite  recently 
arranged  to  have  a  bronze  memorial  placed  in  the  Institute 
in  his  honor  as  founder.  The  Institute  also  resolved  that 
the  chair  which  Mr.  Lubin  had  occupied  should  remain 
perpetually  vacant. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  seriously  made  to  hold 
a  Columbian  Exposition  to  celebrate  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  I  felt  again  the 
same  sort  of  thrill  that  I  felt  in  my  London  home  when  we 
talked  of  free  America.  The  discovery  of  America  had 
meant  new  opportunity  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  and 
the  development  of  new  relations  between  men.  As  I  have 
always  been  a  believer  in  forms  and  special  ceremonies 
that  help  to  focus  attention  upon  the  spiritual  implications 
of  various  engagements,  I  felt  that  a  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  demonstrating  human  achievement  in  this  continent 
could  express  a  new  message  of  hope.  So  I  was  glad  to 
accept  the  appointment  to  promote  this  purpose. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  Governor  Flower  appointed  an  Executive  Committee 
of  twenty-five  to  promote  the  plan  for  a  World  Exposition 
to  commemorate  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  exposition  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  Among  the  members  of  that  committee  were 
Charles  A.  Dana,  Henry  R.  Towne,  R.  P.  Foord,  Elihu 
Root,  and  I.  The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  passage  of  legislation  by  the  United  States 
to  finance  the  undertaking.  After  we  had  been  working 
for  some  time,  Tammany  Hall  proposed  that  seventeen 
additional  names  be  added  to  the  committee — a  political 
move  to  assure  New  York  as  the  exposition  city  and  Tam¬ 
many  control.  I  emphatically  opposed  the  proposal  on  the 
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ground  that  something  bigger  than  politics  was  concerned. 
To  the  frequent  queries  as  to  my  personal  politics  I  made 
this  answer: 

In  religion  I  am  a  workingman.  In  politics  I  am  a 
workingman,  and  in  every  nerve,  in  every  fiber,  in  every  as¬ 
piration  I  am  on  the  side  which  will  advance  the  interests 
of  my  fellow-workingmen.  I  do  not  say  this  in  the  spirit 
of  bravado  or  demagogism,  but  in  all  sincerity.  Men  of 
means  have  their  political  predilections  but  seldom  allow 
their  politics  to  interfere  with  their  business  interests.  I 
take  exactly  the  same  position,  except  that  I  represent  my 
side,  the  side  of  the  toiling  wage-earning  masses,  in  my 
every  act  and  in  my  every  utterance. 

After  a  bit  Chicago  began  to  contest  the  claim  of  New 
York  to  the  convention,  and  a  vigorous  contest  was  waged 
in  Congress.  One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against 
New  York  and  the  one  which  probably  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  Chicago  was  that  New  York  did  not  need  a 
World’s  Fair  as  it  had  within  itself  a  continuous  world- 
exposition.  Of  course,  when  Chicago  won  the  prize  of  be¬ 
ing  designated  by  Congress  as  the  place  in  which  the  ex¬ 
position  should  be  held,  our  committee  adjourned  sine  die. 

When  definite  plans  were  under  way  for  a  World  Ex¬ 
position  in  Chicago,  the  Governor  of  New  York  asked  me 
to  serve  on  the  World’s  Fair  Committee  from  New  York. 
As  I  was  to  be  on  the  Committee  on  Site  and  Buildings 
of  the  Fair,  I  saw  in  the  appointment  an  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  those  determining  plans  for 
the  Fair  the  human  element  that  had  such  an  important  part 
in  creating  the  materials  of  civilization.  I  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  the  buildings  constructed  by  union  labor. 
I  accepted  the  appointment — my  first  acceptance  of  an  ap- 
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pointment  that  carried  political  recognition.  There  was 
then,  as  always,  an  element  in  the  labor  movement  that  was 
unwilling  to  accept  any  advantage  that  would  bring  better¬ 
ment  under  present  organization  of  society.  This  element 
would  “compromise”  on  nothing  short  of  revolution  and 
anything  that  tended  to  make  revolution  less  necessary 
roused  their  opposition. 

The  Textile  Workers’  Progressive  Union  with  social¬ 
istic  membership  objected  to  my  accepting  the  committee 
appointment  tendered  and  officially  censured  me  for  doing 
so.  The  Socialist  is  so  hostile  to  the  capitalist  system 
that  he  doesn’t  want  to  give  it  a  chance  to  do  justice  and 
assumes  a  non-intercourse,  holier-than-thou  attitude. 

I  never  accepted  appointments  merely  for  the  honor 
carried,  but  because  of  the  opportunity  to  serve,  and  if 
there  was  any  question  in  my  mind  of  the  opportunity  to 
serve,  I  consulted  those  with  whom  I  was  working. 

The  directors  of  the  Fair  decided  to  arrange  for  a 
labor  congress  as  part  of  a  program  of  international  events. 
Walter  Thomas  Mills  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  this  purpose.  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  an  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  to  this  general  committee  and  also  to  associate  with  me 
a  committee  of  labor  men.  I  appointed  P.  J.  McGuire, 
George  E.  McNeill,  Adolph  Strasser,  Martin  Fox,  Wm.  H. 
Smith,  and  W.  S.  McClevey,  and  gave  considerable  time 
to  work  necessary  to  convening  an  international  labor  con¬ 
ference. 

I  wrote  to  Victor  Delehaye  to  secure  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  promoting  the  congress  and  various  other  trade 
union  friends  abroad.  I  proposed  to  Carl  Legien  to  send  a 
special  representative  to  the  regular  convention  of  the 
German  Labor  movement  if  the  presence  of  such  a  person 
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would  facilitate  favorable  action.  Legien  cabled  there  was 
no  necessity  for  urging  participation  in  the  congress  as  he 
was  recommending  that  two  German  repiesentatives  be 
sent. 

I  authorized  Walter  Mills,  then  in  England,  to  ex¬ 
tend  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  an  invitation  to  the 
British  Trade  Union  Congress  and  sent  a  letter  to  serve  as 
his  credentials.  Then  I  cabled  to  Mr.  Mills  and  rested  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  thought  that  every  precaution  had  been 
taken  and  that  no  misstep  was  possible.  In  the  meanwhile 
I  came  across  an  article  in  the  Trade  Unionist,  an  English 
paper,  quoting  as  news  from  the  National  Labor  Tribune , 
that  an  invitation  would  be  sent  to  the  British  trade  union¬ 
ists.  I  was  mystified  until  a  few  days  later.  My  letters 
to  Mills  were  returned  to  me  from  Newcastle  unopened. 
I  then  wrote  to  Charles  Fenwick,  secretary  of  the  British 
Trade  Union  Congress,  explaining  the  situation  to  him  and 
asking  for  its  publication.  Some  ill  fortune  seemed  to  fol¬ 
low  every  effort. 

When  the  time  for  making  definite  plans  had  come, 
there  were  so  few  assurances  that  labor  organizations  of 
foreign  countries  would  send  delegates  that  we  decided  it 
would  be  better  to  change  our  plans  rather  than  to  invite 
failure. 

Instead  of  an  International  Labor  Congress,  we  ar¬ 
ranged  a  Labor  Conference — a  two  daj^s’  discussion  of 
labor  problems.  Meanwhile,  despite  letters  announcing 
this  change  of  plan  and  all  the  publicity  we  could  give  to 
it,  I  received  many  letters  from  foreign  labor  men  indicat¬ 
ing  their  intention  of  coming  to  the  International  Congress 
and  asking  for  helpful  information.  So  numerous  were 
these  letters  and  from  such  representative  sources  that  I 
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frequently  have  regretted  the  change  of  plan.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  forecast  from  correspondence  what  labor  organi¬ 
zations  will  do.  In  those  days  they  did  a  great  deal  more 
talking  and  planning  than  they  ever  recorded  on  paper. 
There  was  less  of  accurate  recording  because  we  had  not 
developed  the  historic  sense  that  attaches  importance  to 
activities. 

In  the  case  of  the  International  Congress,  there  was  a 
more  general  intention  to  participate  than  we  had  any  way 
of  ascertaining. 

During  the  course  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  a 
pretty  continuous  procession  of  foreign  labor  men  came 
through  New  York.  The  largest  group  was  a  delegation 
of  French  workingmen,  including  my  old  friend  Victor 
Delehaye.  Also  there  were  Swiss,  German,  and  Italians. 
I  was  glad  to  meet  each  new  representative  group  and  to 
get  first-hand  information  of  labor  and  industrial  condi- 
,  tions  in  various  countries.  I  had  in  mind  the  necessity  for 
developing  agencies  through  which  the  American  trade 
union  movement  could  have  contacts  with  foreign  labor 
organizations  and  thus  make  sure  that  they  had  correct 
information  about  our  purposes  and  activities.  This  was 
necessary  for  self  protection.  The  Socialists  had  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  with  established  means  for  the  exchange 
of  news.  Many  of  the  Socialists  had  the  kind  of  conscience 
that  made  them  willing  to  discredit  trade  unions  in  order  to 
advance  their  own  interests.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  hearing 
for  the  Federation,  I  knew  we  had  to  tell  our  own  story. 

The  Labor  Conference  was  held  late  in  August.  There 
were  prepared  papers.  Professor  Lacher  discussed  Social 
Reform;  George  E.  McNeill,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Labor 
Movement;  Grace  Dodge,  Problems  of  Working  Women; 
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Dr.  John  Bascow,  Civil  Labor  and  Labor  Conflicts.  Flor¬ 
ence  Rudledge  sent  a  paper.  I  concluded  the  day’s  dis¬ 
cussion  with  an  informal  talk.  In  the  evening  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  Father  McGlynn  of  the  Anti-Poverty  So¬ 
ciety,  known  as  a  brilliant  orator,  had  been  invited  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers.  He  asked  to  be  heard  first  and  he 
spoke  for  two  hours.  In  a  long  rambling  speech  he  de¬ 
clared  that  those  who  work  with  their  heads  are  superior 
to  those  who  work  with  their  hands.  My  sense  of  justice 
is  keen  and  I  was  indignant  at  McGlynn’s  abuse  of  the 
privilege  that  had  been  extended  to  him.  I  commented  on 
his  breach  of  good  taste,  pointing  out  that  his  generaliza¬ 
tion  had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  hogs  do  all  their  work 
with  their  heads.  Perhaps  I  was  savage,  but  when  any  man 
enters  the  arena  of  public  life,  he  must  stand  the  gaff.  I 
have  never  asked  for  mercy  and  I  expect  to  stand  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  mistake  of  judgment  I  may  make.  When 
I  enter  a  fight,  I  expect  to  see  it  through.  My  life  has 
been  fought  out  along  the  principles  expressed  by,  “Lay 
on  MacDuff  and  damned  be  he  who  first  cries  ‘Hold, 
enough.’  ” 

In  any  contest  in  which  human  interests  are  involved, 
I  have  never  given  nor  wished  to  receive  mercy.  The  issue 
is  the  thing.  It  is  a  clean  fight  and  a  man’s  fight. 

An  aftermath  of  my  World’s  Fair  experiences  was  a 
curious  one  that  was  very  interesting  to  me.  Mr.  Towne 
of  our  committee  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Lock  Company  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 

At  every  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr. 
Towne  had  a  prepared  paper  which  he  read.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  these  were  interesting,  but  as  time  rolled  on  the  prac- 
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tice  scarcely  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  members 
of  the  committee.  However,  because  I  found  the  papers 
interesting  I  rather  sided  with  him.  As  a  result  a  personal 
friendship  sprang  up  between  us. 

He  afterwards  presumed  upon  this  acquaintance  in  an 
unfortunate  way.  Some  months  later  Mr.  Towne  came  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  office  in  Clinton  Place, 
New  York,  and  told  me  of  a  strike  existing  in  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Lock  Comany.  He  told  me  that  his  workmen  were 
out  on  strike  and  he  expressed  the  thought  that  I  ought 
to  see  that  the  men  returned  to  work.  As  I  had  not  known 
of  the  strike  at  all,  it  was  understood  that  I  should  call 
at  his  office  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  the  following  day. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Towne  left  my  office,  two  men  came 
to  see  me,  told  me  that  they  were  on  strike,  and  that  they 
wanted  to  have  an  advertisement  inserted  in  the  New  York 
W orld  urging  workmen  not  to  apply  for  work  in  the  Yale 
&  Towne  Lock  Company,  and  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
advertising  at  the  World  office  referred  them  to  me  saying 
that  if  I  would  report  favorably  to  the  advertisement  they 
would  publish  it.  Of  course,  I  did,  and  the  advertisement 
was  published. 

On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Stamford  and  met  Mr. 
Towne.  He  was  persistent  in  my  “ordering”  the  men  to 
return  to  work  which,  of  course,  I  had  neither  the  right, 
power,  nor  the  desire  to  do  and  so  informed  him.  He  told 
me  of  his  plan  of  profit-sharing  and  the  kindness  with  which 
the  workmen  were  treated,  but,  of  course,  I  could  not  com¬ 
ply  with  his  wishes  and  we  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
see  some  of  the  men  who  were  on  strike  and  get  their  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  controversy  and  meet  him  again  within  an  hour 
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I  soon  came  in  contact  with  a  number  of  the  men  by 
applying  to  the  pickets  as  to  where  the  leaders  or  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  strike  were  located,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  I  received  full  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike. 
It  developed  that  the  wages  and  the  share  of  the  “profit” 
were  less  than  was  paid  to  the  workers  in  establishments 
doing  a  like  character  of  work,  and  that  there  was  an  offer 
of  a  reduction  in  wages  which  they  rejected  and  were  there¬ 
fore  on  strike. 

I  returned  to  Mr.  Towne  and  presented  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  him  which  he  belittled  and  stated  that  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  men  was  such  as  to  command  their  affec¬ 
tion,  respect,  and  loyalty.  Though  I  could  not  agree  with 
him,  he  expressed  the  belief  that  owing  to  our  association 
and  friendship  I  ought  to  do  what  he  requested — that  is — 
“order”  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  informed  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
do  that. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  was  furnished  with  Connecti¬ 
cut  newspapers  in  which  Mr.  Towne  bitterly  and  roundly 
assailed  me,  my  character,  my  motives,  and  my  work.  How¬ 
ever,  believing  the  cause  of  the  men  was  just,  I  advised  them 
that  any  assistance  which  I  could  render  them  would  be 
given.  They  invited  me  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  Stamford.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  a  day 
or  so  after  they  told  me  that  there  was  no  hall  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  mass  meeting,  that  everything  in  Stamford 
was  controlled  by  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Towne  was 
the  president.  My  answer  to  them  was,  that  they  should 
make  formal  application  or  request  for  the  use  of  the  Town 
Hall  and  if  refused  to  try  and  get  some  other  hall.  If  they 
still  could  not  obtain  a  place  in  which  the  meeting  could 
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be  held,  to  have  it  on  the  public  highway  and  to  buy  or 
hire  a  truck  and  I  would  speak  from  that.  The  pressure 
seemed  to  be  too  great  to  refuse  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall 
and  it  was  conceded. 

When  I  reached  Stamford  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  the  mass  meeting,  the  station  and 
part  of  the  streets  were  littered  with  circulars  denunciatory 
of  me,  published  as  I  was  later  informed,  by  Mr.  Towne. 
I  remember  part  of  the  language  of  the  circular. 

BEWARE  OF  THIS  MAN,  GOMPERS ! 

Who  is  this  man  Gompers  who  dares  to  come  among 
us  and  deprive  us — the  working  people  of  Stamford 
from  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  etc. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Towne  was  the  first  man  who 
had  brought  me  into  the  dispute  and  because  in  all  conscience 
I  could  not  do  as  he  desired  me  to  do,  he  resorted  to  such 
miserable  tactics.  However,  the  meeting  was  held  and  it 
was  a  great  gathering.  There  was  an  overflow  meeting 
which  I  also  addressed.  The  enthusiasm  was  great  and  I 
was  escorted  to  the  train  with  the  crowds  following  and 
cheering  me.  It  was  an  important  event  not  only  in  the 
strike  but  in  the  affairs  of  that  quiet  but  industrial  town. 
The  men  held  out  and  finally  a  compromise  was  reached 
and  the  strike  came  to  an  end. 

I  have  met  Mr.  Towne  on  several  occasions  since,  but 
he  evidently  never  forgave  me,  for  whenever  he  could 
he  evaded  recognition  of  me  in  order  that  he  might  not 
have  to  speak  to  me. 

In  addition  to  more  formal  contributions  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  field,  I  feel  that  the  most  important  work  that  I 
have  done  has  been  my  contribution  to  making  a  real  place 
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for  the  labor  point  of  view  in  the  mass  of  information 
upon  which  national  policies  are  finally  determined.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  and  national  policies  are  a  synthesis  of  opinions 
held  by  the  different  groups  that  make  up  society. 

When  I  first  became  active  in  the  world  of  labor,  the 
opinion  of  wage-earners  was  practically  inarticulate  so  far 
as  the  forming  of  public  opinion  and  national  policies  was 
concerned.  It  was  a  long,  long  struggle  to  convince  society 
that  wage-earners  had  a  right  to  participate  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion  and  national  policies.  There  was  no 
real  independence  of  voting  among  wage-earners  in  the 
early  days.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system,  the  employer  felt  he  had  a  right  to  control 
the  votes  of  his  employes  and  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
know  whether  his  control  was  effective.  I  was  among  those 
who  led  in  the  educational  work  necessary  to  secure  the 
Australian  ballot  system  of  voting  and  I  have  consistently 
opposed  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  American  citi¬ 
zens.  After  equality  of  franchise  was  secured,  I  sought 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  independent  voting.  Independent 
voting  is  based  upon  intelligent  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved  in  the  election.  The  labor  movement,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  it,  was  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that  the  wage- 
earners  understood  economic  issues  involved  in  elections. 
This  has  been  the  basis  of  the  educational  work  which  I 
have  undertaken  in  different  campaigns  and  it  is  all  that 
I  have  considered  myself  justified  in  doing,  but  it  has  been 
sufficient  to  enable  labor  to  play  an  effective  part  in 
politics. 

Helping  to  inform  public  opinion  and  direct  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  in  law  and  custom,  I  feel,  has  been 
the  most  far-reaching  educational  work  that  I  have  done. 
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This  was  something  that  I  could  do  only  by  finding  public¬ 
ity  for  facts  and  truths.  For  years  I  have  been  like 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  when  I  declared  that  wage- 
earners  had  a  right  to  participate  in  determining  condi¬ 
tions  and  standards  of  life  and  work.  Practically  everyone 
outside  of  the  wage-earning  circles  looked  upon  that  doc¬ 
trine  as  subversive  of  economic  and  social  organization,  but 
my  position  was  more  impregnable  even  than  I  myself  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  early  days.  As  the  years  have  passed,  in¬ 
creasing  knowledge  of  production  and  the  principles  of 
human  eo-operation  have  demonstrated  that  labor’s  conten¬ 
tion  is  basic  for  sustained  advance  in  human  betterment 
and  for  unrestricted  progress  in  production. 

When  the  agitation  for  eight  hours  began,  society 
thought  us  fanatics  and  business  men  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  production  on  that  basis,  but  labor 
persisted  and  our  campaign  of  education  went  forward, 
constantly  gaining  adherents.  A  high  peak  of  success  was 
marked  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  declared 
the  eight-hour  day  had  the  endorsement  of  society. 
Now  the  eight-hour  day  seems  rational  and  necessary,  but 
few  realize  the  long  years  in  which  the  pioneer  agitators 
spoke  on  street  corners  and  through  such  articles  as  we 
could  smuggle  into  the  press,  before  innumerable  Legislative 
Committees,  until  finally  our  position  was  accepted  in  social 
thinking.  To  be  sure,  the  strike  was  an  educational  agency, 
necessary  at  times  for  minds  that  were  more  lethargic  than 
others. 

For  over  half  a  century  I  have  gone  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  speaking  the  cause 
of  labor.  I  have  been  called  an  agitator,  a  demagogue, 
a  dangerous  character,  but  I  was  sustained  by  the  firm  con- 
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viction  that  I  was  right.  I  have  ever  kept  up  my  educa¬ 
tional  work.  It  has  been  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  see  some  of  my  thoughts  which  were  first  called 
“ramblings  of  a  dreamer”  incorporated  into  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  actions.  I  have  seen  the  problem  of 
labor  relations  advance  from  a  partisan  issue  until  now  it 
is  recognized  as  a  paramount  issue  not  only  of  this  nation 
but  of  all  nations. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


OPERA  AND  DRAMA 

My  father  and  every  one  of  my  paternal  ancestors 
were  passionately  fond  of  music.  When  we  were  still  liv¬ 
ing  in  London  and  I  was  a  mere  child,  I  remember  that  my 
father  frequently  borrowed  money  in  order  to  go  to  the 
Italian  opera.  He  had  an  excellent  tenor  voice,  and  even 
until  a  year  or  so  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two  he  frequently  sang  the  old-time  ballads  which  were 
favorites  of  his,  and  his  voice  rang  out  clear  and  strong. 

In  the  London  house  where  we  lived  in  Fort  Street 
the  Lellyveld  family  that  lived  on  the  third  floor  all  had 
good  voices.  The  boys  of  the  family  who  were  approxi¬ 
mately  my  age,  sang  with  their  father  and  an  uncle  who 
lived  near  by.  The  boys  often  asked  me  to  join  them  in 
singing  songs  in  which  we  arranged  ourselves  for  a  quar¬ 
tette,  and  now  and  then  one  of  us  sang  solo  parts.  I  never 
had  a  tenor  voice  and  after  thirteen  my  voice  developed 
into  a  pretty  fair  baritone  and  then  bass.  I  sang  at  home 
and  in  any  company  which  we  had  or  in  which  I  happened 
to  be.  My  emotional  nature  exceeded  my  power  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  early  days.  All  that  was  repressed  found 
release  in  music. 

Often,  I  was  called  upon  in  our  boys’  club  to  sing.  I 
was  urged  to  become  a  member  of  the  New  York  Musical 
Society,  made  up  of  men.  The  club  consisted  of  500  mem- 
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bers,  but  only  150  of  them  were  in  the  choir.  Though 
young,  that  is,  not  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  I  was 
placed  among  the  bassos.  Perhaps  I  inherited  my  strong 
passion  and  love  of  music.  I  intensely  enjoyed  the  music 
and  singing  of  these  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  wage- 
earners  of  my  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
We  were  taught  to  sing  our  several  parts,  not  by  note  but 
by  ear. 

For  a  number  of  years,  until  I  became  permanently  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  labor  movement,  I 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  rehearsals  and  the  concerts, 
both  private  and  public.  Through  this  musical  society  I 
came  to  know  a  number  of  singers  of  New  York  who  were 
employed  for  chorus  work  in  opera  and  at  the  various 
theaters.  Knowing  them  as  I  did,  I  came  to  know  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  their  profession.  It  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  artist  who  has  also  to  deal  with  the  forces  of 
economic  life.  A  number  of  these  chorus  singers  were  Jew¬ 
ish  boys  and  girls.  When  during  the  ’eighties  I  became  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  to  organize  the  Jewish  workers  of  New 
York  City,  the  first  groups  that  we  organized  were 
the  Jewish  chorus  singers  employed  both  in  Jewish  theaters 
and  in  the  theaters  where  grand  opera  was  sung.  I  fre¬ 
quently  attended  in  the  season,  not  less  than  once  a  week, 
the  Grand  Italian  Opera  produced  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
for  which  admission  to  the  gallery  was  twenty-five  cents. 
I  heard  some  of  the  most  wonderful  operas  with  the  best 
singers  of  the  world  rendering  them.  The  operas  then  ren¬ 
dered  are  seldom  sung  now,  such  as  “Les  Huguenots,” 
“L’Africaine,”  “Don  Sebastian,”  “La  Juive,”  “Don  Gio¬ 
vanni,”  “L’Etoile  du  Nord,”  “II  Trovatore,”  “Traviata,” 
“Norma,”  and  others. 
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The  Italian  operas  have  always  been  my  favorites  be¬ 
cause  of  their  distinctively  lyric  quality.  The  first  Wagner¬ 
ian  I  heard  was  “Die  Walkure”  and  I  found  myself  so 
irritated  with  some  of  the  orchestral  parts  that  I  could  not 
enjoy  the  power  of  the  music.  A  few  weeks  later  Judge 
Emanuel  Brandon  asked  Strasser  and  me  to  go  with  him  to 
hear  the  “Walkure.”  That  time  I  caught  the  genius  of 
Wagner’s  instrumentation  and  the  daring  of  his  composition 
and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  opera.  However,  the  Italian 
opera  never  lost  first  place  in  my  preferences.  But  I  loved 
them  all — “William  Tell,”  “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  “La 
Tosca,”  “Norma,”  and  even  “Cavalleria  Rusticana.” 
These  greatest  operas  sung  by  the  most  superb  artists — I 
heard  them  all:  Wachtel,  the  great  German  tenor  with 
his  extraordinary  power  and  range;  Scotti,  my  favorite 
baritone;  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  the  incomparable  Caruso. 
Later,  I  met  many  of  them  as  my  work  widened  my  sphere 
of  contacts. 

I  spoke  at  many  meetings  at  night  and  it  was  my  cus¬ 
tom  never  to  eat  a  meal  before  speaking.  After  my  meet¬ 
ings  usually  some  of  my  pals  went  with  me  to  a  restaurant 
where  we  could  enjoy  a  meal  with  the  gratifying  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  completed  the  day’s  work.  Many  singers 
and  actors  had  the  same  habit,  and  as  the  number  of  res¬ 
taurants  serving  at  that  hour  were  somewhat  restricted,  I 
met  many  of  them  as  we  had  our  early  morning  meal. 
There  was  an  Italian  restaurant  to  which  I  sometimes  went 
which  Caruso  habitually  patronized.  The  restaurant  served 
spaghetti  a  la  Caruso  which  I  often  enjoyed  while  talking 
with  Caruso.  No  king  was  ever  treated  more  royally  than 
was  Caruso  by  the  Italians  in  America.  Brignoli,  the  lyric 
tenor,  I  knew  also.  His  voice  was  liquid  music  though  he 
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was  like  a  totem  pole  on  the  stage.  Bonci,  a  younger  tenor, 
sang  with  Sembrich  in  her  farewell  appearance.  One  night 
they  were  singing  “La  Boheme,”  an  opera  that  I  loved.  The 
music  was  glorious.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  my  friend 
came  to  me  and  said :  “There  is  a  boxing  match  tonight  that 
is  worth  seeing.  Let’s  get  out  of  this  damned  music  and 
see  something  real.”  In  loyalty  to  my  friend  I  left  grand 
opera  for  the  prize-fight.  However,  I  can  enjoy  both. 

Though  superficially  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  chasm 
between  a  grand  opera  singer  and  a  labor  leader,  yet  in  the 
last  analysis  we  both  are  ministering  to  the  souls  of  men 
and  we  have  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  their  deep¬ 
est  experiences  if  we  would  interpret  them  to  themselves. 
Beauty  in  life  is  found  in  widely  different  languages  and 
aspects.  Beauty  is  only  the  establishment  of  relations  of 
harmony  so  that  the  soul  may  express  itself.  But  as  between 
grand  opera  and  the  crude  raw  materials  and  emotions  of 
human  life  which  have  been  part  of  my  daily  experience  for 
years,  the  wonder  and  the  beauty  of  art  is  overshadowed  by 
the  glory  of  that  in  which  I  have  participated.  I  have  known 
acute  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  but  if  I  had  the  power 
and  the  opportunity  I  would  not  change  my  life  lest  I 
lose  something  of  completeness  of  vision  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Life  has  never  been  tame  for  me.  I  have  natural  safe¬ 
guards  against  getting  into  ruts  because  I  cannot  work  with¬ 
out  the  inspiration  of  feeling.  This  personal  characteristic 
keeps  my  mind  alert  to  human  and  dramatic  values  of  hap¬ 
penings — a  faculty  that  serves  me  in  timing  speech  and 
deed.  It  has  also  made  me  keenly  appreciative  of  drama 
as  interpreted  on  the  stage. 

Only  difference  in  rhythm  and  range  of  tone  distin¬ 
guishes  the  opera  from  the  drama  in  which  I  also  find  joy 
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and  inspiration.  The  great  actors,  like  the  great  singers, 
I  saw  first  from  the  gallery.  Edwin  Booth,  E.  L.  Davenport, 
Lawrence  Barrett,  Mary  McVicar  I  saw  in  Shakespearian 
roles.  This  group  had  an  interesting  practice  of  exchanging 
characters  which  added  interest.  Eleonora  Duse,  Richard 
Mansfield,  Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  Mary  Anderson  are 
among  the  great  actors  who  thrilled  me  with  their  fine  un¬ 
derstanding  of  human  nature. 

Now  and  then  whimsical  fate  brought  me  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  some  of  my  friends  of  the  dramatic  and  lecture 
world.  I  remember  one  night  after  I  had  spoken  in  a  town 
in  Indiana,  I  was  in  a  restaurant  getting  my  dinner  after 
my  meeting  when  Ethel  Barrymore  entered.  She  requested 
me  to  come  over  to  her  table  where  we  talked.  She  had 
played  to  a  small  house  while  I  had  had  a  large  crowd. 

When  Colonel  Ingersoll  and  I  spoke  in  Hammond,  In¬ 
diana,  on  the  same  night,  he  spoke  to  an  almost  empty 
house.  It  was  a  pity,  for  the  lecture  was  an  excellent  one — 
I  had  heard  it  the  night  before.  Ingersoll  told  me  that 
in  the  future  he  would  avoid  engagements  competing  with 
my  mass  meetings.  A  bit  later  I  was  amused  to  see,  in 
El  wood,  Indiana,  where  I  was  speaking  notices  of  John 
L.  Sullivan’s  management  that  the  boxing  match  would 
take  place  after  my  mass  meeting. 

The  musicians  and  artists  have  given  me  such  genuine 
personal  pleasure  that  it  was  a  real  satisfaction  to  me 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  help  them  organize  for  their 
mutual  protection  and  advancement.  Musicians  employed 
in  orchestras  and  bands  were  in  a  sort  of  No  Man’s  Land 
that  lies  between  the  professional  worker  and  the  wage- 
earner.  Many  of  them  had  the  temperament  of  artists, 
the  training  of  professional  men,  but  were  often  paid  less 
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than  common  laborers.  These  musicians  had  organized  un¬ 
der  the  K.  of  L.  That  experience  disclosed  to  them  some 
of  the  benefits  that  might  come  through  economic  organi¬ 
zation.  However,  the  administration  within  the  K.  of  L. 
created  so  many  difficulties  that  in  a  number  of  cities 
musicians  began  forming  unions.  For  a  while  they  tried 
to  maintain  a  national  organization  in  which  both  K.  of  L. 
membership  and  union  membership  were  represented.  The 
method  was  not  practical  and  the  musicians  began  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  forming  trade  unions  and  affiliating 
with  the  American  labor  movement.  They  were  the  first  of 
the  so-called  “white-collar  workers”  to  join  with  wage- 
earners.  They  demonstrated  that  in  the  labor  movement 
the  musician  can  find  identity  of  interests  with  the  hod- 
carrier  and  the  instrument  maker.  No  employed  person 
can  feel  himself  an  alien  to  our  movement. 

Many  of  these  unions  identified  themselves  with  the 
labor  movement  before  their  national  organization  became 
affiliated.  The  leading  advocate  of  affiliation  with  the 
Federation  was  Owen  Miller.  He  was  active  in  the  local 
labor  movement  of  St.  Louis  and  in  that  connection  I  first 
met  him.  Miller  was  a  well-trained  musician  who  knew 
a  number  of  the  great  European  artists  and  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  many  of  their  lives.  His  music  had  brought 
him  deep  feeling  and  understanding  of  the  emotions  of  men 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  interpret  those  emotions  in  terms 
of  human  aspiration.  He  had  pondered  over  the  economic 
problem  of  musicians  which  he  realized  was  fundamental 
in  determining  their  advancement.  He  decided  that  their 
problem  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  other  wage- 
earners  and  courageously  advocated  identification  with  the 
American  labor  movement.  I  met  Miller  frequently  and 
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carried  on  correspondence  with  him  for  years,  advising  him 
upon  many  of  his  problems,  for  we  were  both  anxious  to 
demonstrate  that  unionism  was  a  practical  agency  in  fields 
outside  of  manual  labor. 

An  urgent  problem  was  to  protect  the  professional  musi¬ 
cian  who  depended  upon  his  work  for  a  livelihood,  from 
the  under-cutting  of  those  to  whom  music  was  only  a  pleas¬ 
urable  pastime  or  an  opportunity  to  add  something  to  the 
regular  income.  People  to  whom  music  was  only  a  diver¬ 
sion  or  part-time  work  were  willing  to  accept  employment 
on  terms  impossible  for  the  musician  who  depended  entirely 
upon  his  music  for  income.  The  same  problem  arose  in  the 
competition  between  the  professional  musicians  and  the 
bands  belonging  to  the  government.  For  many  years  I 
helped  the  musicians  in  establishing  the  justice  of  their 
protest  against  unfair  competition  with  government-sus¬ 
tained  bands  and  we  established  the  principle  of  equality 
of  opportunity. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera  Company  and  the  completion  of  that  Opera  House 
in  1883,  the  production  of  operas  was  more  beautiful, 
but  also  more  expensive.  Through  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  the  people  of  New  York  were  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  the  great  opera  singers  of  the  world.  But 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  that  my  poverty  has  not  excluded 
me  from  many  of  the  beautiful  things  of  life.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  composed  chiefly  of  millionaires  who  were  more 
interested  in  providing  grand  opera  than  they  were  in  the 
revenues  from  the  undertaking.  Many  of  the  seasons 
brought  huge  financial  losses,  but  the  purpose  of  the  under¬ 
taking  was  achieved.  A  personal  friend  of  mine  who  was 
connected  with  the  management  always  pressed  compli- 
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mentary  tickets  upon  me  and  hospitably  gave  me  admission 
to  the  stage.  Fie  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
take  from  my  meager  earnings  to  pay  for  an  opera  ticket 
when  that  small  amount  would  never  be  felt  by  the  million¬ 
aires  who  took  care  of  the  deficit.  As  I  was  passionately 
fond  of  the  opera  I  permitted  myself  sometimes  the  luxury 
of  accepting  this  kind  invitation. 

Sometimes  when  my  work  detained  me  past  the  hour 
for  the  beginning  of  the  opera,  I  went  back  of  the  stage 
and  listened  from  the  wings.  This  habit  gave  me  the  op* 
portunity  of  meeting  many  of  the  singers  who  are  most 
genuinely  democratic.  Enrico  Caruso  was  a  favorite  of 
mine  and  I  came  to  know  him  quite  well.  I  heard  him  in 
practically  all  of  his  roles.  I  have  stood  in  the  wings  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  sing  some  of  the  marvelous  passages  in  that 
golden  voice  of  his  throbbing  with  human  emotion.  I  re¬ 
member  hearing  him  singing  “La  Boheme”  as  though  his 
very  heart  would  break  and  with  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks.  In  the  last  scene  the  passion  of  the  music  affected 
him  so  deeply  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  stage  aids  to  help 
him  to  his  feet,  and  yet  within  a  moment  he  came  off  the 
stage  laughing  like  a  schoolboy  and  joking  with  everyone 
along  the  way. 

Caruso  was  very  clever  with  a  pencil  and  frequently 
made  sketches  of  by-standing  persons.  The  sketch  was 
usually  a  caricature  or  in  some  way  exaggerating  the  per¬ 
son’s  characteristic  that  had  happened  to  catch  his  mood. 
One  evening  as  he  stood  by  me  talking  in  his  dressing- 
room  he  drew  out  a  pencil  and  rapidly  began  to  sketch  me. 
After  he  finished  he  signed  it  and  gave  it  to  me.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  kept  it  as  a  souvenir  in  the  drawer  of  my  office 
table  in  Washington.  During  the  late  War  the  Italian 
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Embassy  in  Washington  arranged  a  concert  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  Italian  war  victims.  My  daughter,  Sadie, 
had  been  very  much  interested  in  the  work  and  for  days 
had  been  working  in  the  Italian  Embassy  helping  in  the 
preparation.  Thej^  gathered  together  various  articles  that 
were  to  be  auctioned.  When  she  asked  me  if  there  was  not 
something  I  could  contribute,  I  happened  to  think  of  the 
sketch  drawn  by  Caruso.  We  framed  the  sketch  and  added 
it  to  the  collection  to  be  auctioned.  I  think  it  brought 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $160. 

Now  and  then  my  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  became  strictly  official.  In  1906,  Heinrich 
Conried,  director  of  opera,  decided  to  replace  a  number 
of  chorus  singers  with  new  recruits  from  Europe.  A  strike 
of  the  chorus  singers  followed.  The  strikers  appealed  to 
me  to  represent  them  in  negotiations  with  the  management. 
I  secured  an  adjustment  which  provided  for  $5  a  week  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  and  recognition  of  the  union. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  rendered  similar  official  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  theatrical  stage.  I  helped  to  organize  the  theat¬ 
rical  stage  employes  as  well  as  the  actors.  In  1912  a  con¬ 
test  was  on  between  the  theatrical  managers  and  the  musi¬ 
cians  and  stage  employes.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  a 
number  of  those  interested  in  the  struggle  asked  me  if  I 
would  not  go  out  to  Abe  Erlanger’s  home  in  Long  Island 
and  try  to  get  a  settlement.  I  consented  and  my  compan¬ 
ions  hired  an  automobile  and  we  started  on  the  long  ride. 
It  was  a  very  dark  night  and  late  when  we  reached  the 
house.  Erlanger  greeted  us  cordially  and  challenged  me  to 
a  game  of  pool.  Afterwards  I  asked  him  to  discuss  the 
strike  situation  with  me.  He  consented,  but  asked  all  the 
others  to  leave  the  room.  It  was  two  o’clock  when  we 
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began  our  talk.  He  agreed  to  call  a  conference  in  his  office 
later  in  the  morning.  I  returned  to  town  with  my  com¬ 
panions  where  we  had  breakfast  about  six  o’clock  and  then 
made  our  arrangement  for  the  conference,  at  which  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  was  made. 

Some  years  later,  during  war-time,  when  drama  produc¬ 
tion  got  into  the  hands  of  a  trust,  and  injustices  were  im¬ 
posed,  the  acting  world  revolted.  The  drift  toward 
organization  became  very  strong.  Stars,  understudies,  and 
actors  of  all  ranks  joined  for  self-defense  in  the  Actors’ 
Equity  Association  and  sought  affiliation  with  the  A.  F. 
of  L. 

Many  of  the  actors  came  to  know  me  very  well  and 
never  fail  to  let  me  know  when  they  are  in  Washington. 
In  my  emotional  life  I  have  often  felt  very  close  to  these 
people,  only  their  art  is  used  for  the  stage  and  mine  is 
used  as  a  weapon  in  the  fight  for  humanity.  Many  of 
them  told  me  their  troubles,  so  that  there  were  few  things 
about  relations  between  actors  and  managers  that  I  did 
not  know.  Just  before  I  left  for  Amsterdam  to  attend 
the  reorganization  of  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  in  1919,  I  had  a  conference  with  Francis  Wilson, 
George  Arliss,  and  others  of  the  Actors’  Equity  Association 
who  told  me  the  actors  were  on  the  verge  of  open  revolt. 
From  the  ship  bulletin  on  the  return  trip  I  learned  that 
the  strike  was  on. 

When  the  George  Washington  reached  dock  in  New 
York,  August  26,  the  first  message  that  reached  me  was  to 
come  immediately  to  the  actors’  meeting  in  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue  Theater.  For  nine  days  we  had  been  on  the  water, 
eating  army  chow  which  made  us  realize  one  of  the  daily 
hardships  of  army  life.  I  had  promised  myself  a  good 
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meal  as  soon  as  we  reached  New  York  and  did  not  eat 
luncheon,  our  last  meal,  on  the  boat.  As  between  my 
promised  “civilian”  luncheon  and  the  actors’  request  there 
was  no  choice  and  I  went  immediately.  It  was  about  five 
when  I  entered  the  theater  where  Wilson  was  explaining 
my  absence  to  about  twenty-live  hundred  striking  actors. 
Someone  remarked  I  must  be  fatigued,  but  I  replied  that  I 
was  only  hungry. 

I  have  never  had  a  more  rousing  greeting  or  more 
enthusiastic  cheers  than  came  from  that  temperamental 
crowd.  We  humans  are  all  alike  under  our  skins,  a  ditch- 
digger  and  actor  tackle  the  problem  of  getting  a  living 
wage  in  the  same  way.  On  the  day  after  the  mass  meeting 
I  had  a  conference  with  Francis  Wilson  and  Erlanger 
which  paved  the  way  for  an  agreement. 

During  the  spring  of  1920,  I  had  several  important 
engagements  in  Cincinnati  and  in  Chicago.  At  Cincinnati, 
the  conference  was  to  adjust  the  rival  claims  to  jurisdiction 
between  two  international  unions.  The  representatives  of 
both  organizations  were  present  and  we  got  to  work  about 
nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  At  twelve-thirty  we  decided 
to  take  recess  for  lunch.  Before  I  had  a  chance  to  leave 
the  room  a  dapper  young  man  asked  whether  he  could  have 
a  conference  with  me.  He  had  with  him  two  chorus  girls 
who  were  delegated  to  confer  with  me  as  to  the  best  means 
to  remedy  the  awful  conditions  under  which  the  chorus  girls 
were  forced  to  work.  Of  course,  I  immediately  consented 
and  two  beautiful  young  women,  not  gaudily  but  well 
dressed,  came  into  the  room  and  the  young  man  followed. 

After  expressing  the  compliments  of  the  day,  one  of 
them  began  to  relate  some  of  the  impositions  which  were 
forced  upon  them.  I  interrupted  by  informing  the  other 
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girl  and  young  man  that.  I  was  fully  acquainted  with  the 
situation  and  related  some  of  the  facts  which  probably  she 
would  have  told  to  me.  They  agreed  that  I  had  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  and  asked  my  advice. 

I  proceeded  to  advise  them  to  meet  with  the  other  girls 
in  the  company  in  which  they  were  playing  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  idea  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  chorus 
girls  both  in  musical  comedies  and  burlesque  as  they  were 
crossing  each  other’s  paths  in  the  various  cities  in  which  they 
were  playing  and  to  suggest  for  their  own  protection  that 
th^  do  not  discuss  this  matter  with  any  of  the  other  per¬ 
formers  or  with  the  management  or  the  management’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  that  I  would  call  a  conference  during  the 
summer  when  the  season  was  closed — one  in  New  Nork 
and  one  in  Chicago,  both  of  which  I  would  attend  or  send  a 
representative  of  our  Federation.  Such  was  my  plan  for 
an  organization  of  the  chorus  girls.  I  impressed  upon  them 
the  necessity  for  their  own  interests  of  keeping  this  quiet. 
This  they  solemnly  promised  and  expressed  their  great  ap¬ 
preciation  of  my  giving  them  my  time,  advice,  and  assis¬ 
tance.  We  parted  and  I  met  two  of  my  conferees  and  we 
had  lunch.  Before  the  lunch  was  over  (and  it  did  not  last 
more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour)  an  evening  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  extra  edition  and  the  cry  of  the  newsboys  around 
the  street  was  “Extra!  Extra!  Extra!”  It  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  I  bought  one  of  the  papers  and 
found  on  the  front  page  a  picture  of  the  two  girls  stand¬ 
ing  before  me  while  I  was  seated.  It  was  evidently  a  com¬ 
posite,  faked  picture.  The  whole  interview  had  been  a  ruse 
— and  was  published  with  sensational  headlines. 

The  young  man  was  an  enterprising  reporter  who,  an¬ 
ticipating  my  attitude  toward  the  cause  these  girls  pre- 
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sented,  wrote  a  story  of  the  conference  in  anticipation  of 
what  he  thought  would  be  said  with  the  exception  of  the 
suggested  meetings  in  New  York  and  Chicago  which  he 
could  not  have  divined. 

It  was  a  good  joke  on  me.  On  reaching  Chicago  on 
the  second  morning  I  found  the  cartoonist  McCutcheon  had 
used  the  incident  for  a  clever  cartoon  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Mr.  McCutcheon  later  did  me  the  courtesy  of  sending 
me  the  original  pen-and-ink  autographed  sketch  with  which 
the  cartoon  was  made  and  for  years  it  has  been  in  our  office 
where  it  was  the  object  of  considerable  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  for  some  of  my  visitors.  Upon  an  urgent  request, 
I  loaned  the  sketch  to  a  publishing  house  and  it  was  never 
returned. 

When  I  had  the  opportunity  to  spend  an  evening  at 
home  I  always  liked  to  have  some  kind  of  music.  My 
daughter,  Sadie,  sometimes  sang  at  home,  but  I  was  never 
impressed  with  her  singing.  One  time  I  had  come  home 
from  a  business  trip,  my  wife  informed  me  that  the  music 
teacher  in  the  Washington  public  schools  offered  to  give 
Sadie  private  tuition  in  singing  and  music  without  charge. 
For  more  than  a  year  this  instruction  went  on.  Sadie’s 
music  improved  very  much  and  then  for  the  first  time 
I  realized  that  she  had  a  voice.  I  then  made  arrangements 
with  Dr.  Bischoff,  the  blind  organist  and  great  musician 
of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Washington  and 
put  my  little  girl  under  his  tuition  for  nearly  four  years. 
After  Dr.  Bischoff  died,  Professor  Paul  Savage  who  had 
his  studio  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  New  York  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  me.  For  nearly  three  years  he  taught  her, 
even  having  her  as  one  of  about  one  dozen  pupils  whom 
he  taught  in  the  summer  months  in  one  of  the  lake  villages 
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of  New  Hampshire.  During  the  summer  she  was  with  this 
small  colony  at  the  lake.  Professor  Savage  and  Mrs. 
Savage  who  was  a  great  concert  singer,  had  two  interesting 
summer  seasons. 

The  lessons  under  Professor  Savage  required  Sadie  go¬ 
ing  from  Washington  to  New  York  twice  each  week,  all 
of  which  bore  very  heavily  upon  my  purse.  If  I  could 
possibly  arrange  it  I  intended  for  her  to  remain  with  him 
as  long  as  there  was  promise  of  a  vocal  education.  Later, 
after  two  seasons,  she  sang  in  vaudeville,  principally  houses 
of  the  Keith  circuit  and  then  was  given  an  opportunity 
on  the  concert  stage.  She  finally  decided  to  give  up  her 
professional  career.  In  her  prolonged  tours  her  mother 
accompanied  her  and  as  a  consequence  I  practically  had 
no  home.  I  had  no  home  while  on  the  road  and  when  I 
returned  the  house  was  empty.  Sadie  finally  decided  that 
the  first  duty  of  her  mother  was  to  be  with  me  and  inas¬ 
much  as  she  declined  to  travel  alone,  she  came  home 
and  sacrificed  her  possible  future  career  to  be  with  us. 
She  was  a  comely  young  woman  and  refused  many  offers 
of  marriage  for  the  same  reason.  Our  home  was  happy, 
mirthful,  and  musical.  To  the  extent  of  our  means  we 
had  parties  at  home.  People  of  a  musical  turn  of  mind 
would  come  to  us.  There  was  scarcely  an  evening  in  which 
I  did  not  have  a  musical  treat.  This  lasted  until  we  en¬ 
tered  the  World  War.  After  Sadie  passed  away,  a  victim 
of  the  “flu,”  there  was  no  music.  The  song  which  was 
peculiarly  Sadie’s  because  she  sang  it  from  her  heart  was 
“The  Rosary” — a  song  to  which  I  cannot  listen  now. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


women’s  work 

-  I  have  known  a  number  of  remarkable  women  both 
wTithin  and  without  the  labor  movement.  Nothing  has  been 
more  essential  to  the  sustained  progress  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  than  the  conscious  and  unconscious  co-operation  of 
the  womenfolk  of  union  men.  My  daily  observation  taught 
me  the  meaning  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  wives  of  men 
wrho  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  labor  movement.  Not 
only  did  the  wife  share  privations  and  actual  want, 
but  she  lived  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  being  helpmate  to 
a  man  who  gives  an  absorbing  cause  first  demand  on  his 
life.  I  have  often  said  that  labor  leaders  ought  not  to 
marry — but  I  did  not  follow  that  advice.  Neither  my 
wife  nor  my  daughters  ever  made  a  murmur  against  the 
hardships  of  our  life,  which  included  even  hunger. 

There  have  been  within  the  labor  movement,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  who  sustained  this  sort  of  auxiliary  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  labor  movement,  wonderful  women  trade 
unionists,  for  the  labor  movement,  like  all  primary  human 
movements,  is  neither  male  nor  female — it  is  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  unity.  So  I  have  never  felt  that  there  was 
properly  a  sex  phase  to  the  fundamentals  of  trade  unionism. 
Trade  unionism  is  to  protect  all  who  work  for  wages, 
whether  male  or  female.  I  saw  this  principle  exemplified 
in  the  big  strike  of  1877.  Mrs.  Mary  Hausler  was  a  Bo- 
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hemian  woman,  big  of  stature,  strong,  energetic  and  intel¬ 
ligent.  She  was  inexperienced  in  the  labor  movement  and 
yet  had  a  clear  concept  and  understanding  of  the  struggle 
we  were  making  to  abolish  the  tenement  system.  After 
she  became  a  member  of  our  local  No.  144,  she  made  a 
number  of  speeches  and  developed  into  a  wonderful  speaker 
in  mass  meetings.  In  that  strike  she  fought  like  a  real 
crusader  and  for  years  she  was  a  faithful  trade  unionist. 

A  woman  was  associated  with  the  First  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  a  pioneer  bureau  and  had  to  meet  the  objections 
of  those  who  thought  the  state  ought  not  to  undertake 
that  kind  of  work.  General  Oliver  was  the  first  chief.  As 
he  knew  little  of  the  labor  movement,  he  selected  George 
McNeill  as  his  assistant.  McNeill,  of  course,  did  the  major 
part  of  the  work,  but  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Ira  Stewart  without  pay.  McNeill  and  Mrs.  Stewart  wrote 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  which  McNeill  had 
reason  to  believe  the  Legislature  would  refuse  to  print, 
so  with  the  assistance  of  friendly  printers  he  got  the  re¬ 
port  printed  and  in  that  form  placed  it  upon  the  desks  of  the 
legislators. 

Devotion  to  trade  unionism  leads  to  interest  in  move¬ 
ments  for  freedom  in  all  relations  of  life;  consequently, 
I  was  early  interested  in  the  movement  for  equal  suffrage. 
Equal  rights  for  all  brought  me  logically  to  endorse  the 
women’s  struggle  for  equal  political  and  legal  rights.  At 
that  early  day,  the  cause  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatest 
unpopularity.  I  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  woman’s 
suffrage  even  at  the  time  when  Victoria  Woodhull  was 
confusing  the  cause  with  all  manner  of  wild  ideas.  I  knew 
Cynthia  Leonard,  mother  of  Lillian  Russell,  in  the  days  of 
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her  enthusiastic  work  and  her  candidacy  for  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  1891  I  secured  the  signature  of  over 
229,000  organized  workmen  to  a  petition  which  I  presented 
to  Congress  asking  for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  constitutional 
amendment  providing  suffrage  for  women  equally  with 
men.  Dr.  Frances  Dickinson  of  Chicago  was  in  charge  of 
the  campaign.  I  had  met  her  when  in  Chicago  and  I  also 
came  to  know  very  well  the  group  of  big-hearted 
women  living  at  Hull  House,  headed  by  Jane  Addams. 
During  the  long  campaign  of  education  necessary  to  make 
woman’s  suffrage  the  law  of  the  land,  I  helped  continu¬ 
ously  in  such  ways  as  I  could.  I  not  only  spoke  for  the 
cause,  but  I  worked  actively  for  it  until  women  became  gen¬ 
erally  organized  in  associations  through  which  they  were 
then  able  to  conduct  their  own  fight. 

In  later  years  I  found  myself  in  harmony  with  the 
suffrage  movement  as  led  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  considerable  gratification  to  me  to 
co-operate  with  her  from  time  to  time  until  the  equal  suf¬ 
frage  amendment  was  finally  passed. 

The  injustice  done  to  women  through  industry  which 
the  labor  movement  seeks  to  correct,  together  with  the  con¬ 
structive  purpose  of  labor  unionism,  early  attracted  the 
understanding  and  sympathy  of  many  thoughtful  women 
who  offered  their  services  to  the  labor  movement  before  a 
similar  drift  was  apparent  among  men. 

One  of  these  pioneers  who  accomplished  splendid  con¬ 
structive  work  in  the  field  that  was  then  called  charities  was 
Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
served  on  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities  and  her 
annual  reports  were  epoch-making  contributions  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  principles  of  social  work.  Mrs.  Lowell  was 
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very  helpful  in  starting  the  education  necessary  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  society’s  responsibilities  to  the  poor,  the  men¬ 
tally  deficient,  the  delinquent,  and  other  types  of  subnor¬ 
mals.  In  her  charity  work  the  human  problem  was  the 
one  that  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  her.  Since  the  labor 
movement  was  largely  a  movement  of  the  poor,  Mrs.  Lowell 
came  to  study  its  work  and  found  in  the  union  an  organi¬ 
zation  which  dealt  with  those  things  that  condition  living. 
She  was  very  frank  in  recognizing  that  the  labor  movement 
could  do  more  than  any  other  agency  to  eliminate  poverty, 
and  her  problems  often  brought  her  to  my  office  in  New 
York.  Many  of  her  good  friends  thought  she  went  too 
far  because  she  was  not  content  with  palliatives.  I  remem¬ 
ber  vividly  her  distinctly  striking  appearance.  She  was  a 
matronly  woman  who  always  wore  a  little  bonnet  tied  under 
her  chin  and  an  old-fashioned  shawl.  As  she  became  better 
acquainted  with  the  labor  movement,  she  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  industrial  mediation  and 
arbitration. 

Women  were  not  employed  in  all  industries  when  I 
first  entered  the  industrial  field,  but  I  was  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  women  as  industrial  employes  from  daily  seeing 
them  employed  in  the  cigar  industry.  Girls  worked  as 
strippers  and  on  the  less  expert  work,  and  women  were  em¬ 
ployed  where  molds  (the  early  machine  process)  were  in  use. 
The  natural  and  safe  thing  seemed  to  me  to  organize  these 
women  workers  into  unions  of  the  trade.  This  idea  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  my  thinking  concerning  women  and  the 
industrial  problem.  I  did  not  see  how  the  welfare  of  wage- 
earners  could  be  most  effectively  promoted  in  an  industry 
where  the  men  were  organized  and  the  women  unorganized. 
I  firmly  believed  that  the  problem  was  economic  and  that 
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the  development  and  organization  of  the  economic  power 
of  women  wage-earners  were  essential  to  the  permanent 
economic  betterment  of  all. 

While  the  large  number  of  women  were  advocating 
equal  suffrage,  but  few  of  them  devoted  any  attention  or 
activity  to  a  movement  in  which  I  was  deeply  interested 
— that  is,  the  movement  to  secure  to  women  and  girls  equal 
pay  with  men  and  boys  who  were  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  It  was  one  of  the  principles  for  which  I  strongly 
contended  within  the  labor  movement.  In  my  own  trade 
I  have  championed  that  principle  in  practice,  and  by  pre¬ 
cept  and  example  many  other  trade  unions  in  the  industries 
in  which  large  numbers  of  women  were  employed,  equal 
payment  with  men  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

I  believed,  and  as  time  goes  on,  I  have  become  more 
fully  convinced,  that  political  equality  without  some  degree 
of  industrial  independence  would  be  more  of  a  fantasy 
than  a  practical  reality.  In  so  far  as  was  within  my  power, 
I  endeavored  to  help  women  workers  to  understand  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods  of  economic  power  and  self-help.  In 
1885  I  helped  to  prepare  a  call  issued  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Federation  urging  all  women  workers  to 
unite  in  trade  unions. 

Early  the  names  of  women  appear  in  the  list  of 
organizers  of  the  Federation.  The  first  of  these  was 
Mary  Kenny.  In  1891  I  had,  upon  one  of  my  visits  to 
Chicago,  met  Mary  Kenny,  a  member  of  the  Bookbinders’ 
Union,  whom  I  found  to  be  an  intelligent  union  woman 
with  much  to  learn  of  the  labor  movement  but  anxious  to 
learn  and  anxious  to  be  of  service.  As  we  accumulated  a 
little  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  Federation,  I  determined 
to  inaugurate  a  special  effort  to  organize  women  workers. 
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I  wrote  to  Mary  Kenny  and  asked  her  whether  she  would 
not  spend  several  months  in  and  around  New  York.  She 
readily  assented.  She  was  anxious  to  help.  I  sent  her  a 
commission  and  with  it  a  check  to  pay  her  immediate  ex¬ 
penses.  She  came  on  to  New  York  and  worked  there  for 
a  few  months.  I  had  also  commissioned  Dora  Sullivan  of 
Troy  to  organize  the  women  workers  of  Troy.  She  organ¬ 
ized  a  strong  union  of  starchers. 

Mary  Kenny  proved  a  most  valuable  worker  for  the 
Federation  and  I  made  arrangements  to  send  her  to  Boston. 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Organizer  John  F.  O’Sullivan  telling  him 
of  my  appointment  of  Miss  Kenny  and  asking  him  to  assist 
her  in  the  work.  In  a  few  days  I  received  a  reply  from 
Jack  saying  that  he  would  do  all  he  possibly  could  to  help 
her.  O’Sullivan  of  Boston,  a  seaman,  who  had  graduated 
to  a  street  car  driver,  was  very  active  as  an  advocate  of 
the  organization  of  all  wage-earners  as  well  as  seamen. 
He  had  an  intuitive  knack  of  forceful  writing  and  was  later 
employed  by  the  Boston  Globe  as  its  labor  editor  and  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  intelligent,  energetic,  and  faithful.  His 
letters  to  me  were  always  most  interesting  and  written  with 
a  certain  piquancy  which,  if  addressed  to  anyone  who  did 
not  know  him,  would  have  seemed  most  brutal. 

Miss  Kenny  was  in  Boston  several  months  and  each  of 
them  wrote  me  individual  reports  upon  the  progress  of  the 
work.  In  about  a  year  a  rumor  reached  me  that  Jack 
was  paying  court  to  Mary  and  that  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  soon  marry.  In  a  letter  to  Jack  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that  I  had  heard  this  rumor  and  that  I 
hoped  that  if  they  married  they  would  be  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  and  in  an  attempt  to  be  facetious  I  said  something 
like  this:  “but  I  think  that  before  two  organizers  of  the 
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A.  F.  of  L.  marry  they  should  ask  for  a  ‘special  dispensa¬ 
tion’  from  the  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.”  As  fast  as 
mail  reply  could  reach  me  I  received  a  letter  from  Jack. 
He  berated  me  in  select  language  all  his  own  and  said  that 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  did  not  care,  but  the  mere 
hinting,  much  less  mentioning  of  such  a  thing  as  marriage 
between  Miss  Kenny  and  himself,  was  not  to  be  thought 
of  and  was  an  insult  to  the  lady.  I  did  not  perceive  any 
attempt  at  humor  or  sarcasm  in  the  letter  and  I  was  made 
to  feel  as  though  I  had  done  Mary  Kenny  a  great  injustice, 
and  so  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Jack  apologizing  for  the  intima¬ 
tion  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Kenny  and  then  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  not  mention  my  blunder  to  her. 
For  over  a  week  I  received  no  other  letter  from  Jack  and 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  that  I  had  mortally  offended  him 
when  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  afterward  I  received  a 
letter  from  him  in  which  he  said  substantially  that  Mary 
Kenny  and  John  F.  O’Sullivan  petitioned  the  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  that  they  might  be  married,  that  she  was  coming  to 
New  York  in  a  few  days,  and  that  he  would  follow  two 
days  after  and  asked  me  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
proper  authorities  in  New  'York  so  that  they  could  get 
married  upon  a  certain  day.  I  made  the  arrangements, 
telegraphed  the  details  as  to  the  day  and  hour  and  place, 
then  met  Miss  Kenny  on  her  arrival  and  escorted  her 
to  her  sister’s  home.  Two  days  afterwards  I  met  Jack 
O’Sullivan  and  we  went  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
at  the  City  Hall  where  Mary  and  Jack  were  solemnly 
married  and  I  was  the  witness.  On  the  way  from  the  City 
Hall  to  a  restaurant  where  they  had  their  wedding  dinner 
with  me  Jack  said,  “Sam,  when  you  wrote  that  apologetic 
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letter  to  me,  Mary  and  I  read  it  together  and  we  had  a 
great  laugh  on  you.  Do  you  know  why  Mary  married 
me?  Her  name  was  Mary  Kenny  and  now  her  name  is 
either  Mrs.  John  F.  O’Sullivan  or  Mary  O’Sullivan  and 
there  is  no  question  about  her  nationality  or  her  religion.” 

In  the  early  ’nineties  there  were  in  New  York  and  in 
other  cities  working  women’s  clubs  and  associations.  These 
clubs  which  were  not  formally  identified  with  the  labor 
movement  were  not  essentially  economic  and  were  generally 
organized  by  persons  of  the  type  we  now  call  social  work¬ 
ers.  Women  of  intelligence  and  broad  sympathies  became 
interested  in  the  problems  of  working  girls  and  tried  to 
help  them.  Grace  Dodge  and  Ida  Van  Etten  were  active 
in  this  work  in  New  York,  both  of  whom  were  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Henry  George  campaign.  That  campaign 
inaugurated  a  sort  of  humanitarian  renaissance.  It  was 
from  persons  of  this  sort  that  there  came  proposals  for 
legislation  to  improve  the  environment  of  women  wage- 
earners.  Practical  measures  resulted  from  their  activities 
such  as  the  enactment  of  legislation  regulating  the  hours 
of  work  in  factories  for  women  and  minors. 

Like  many  new  workers  for  a  cause,  women  were  much 
too  modest  in  their  first  demands  and  by  restricting  their 
program  lost  support  that  would  have  been  won  for  more 
pretentious  proposals.  An  initial  demand  made  by  the  New 
York  group  of  women  was  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  women  factory  inspectors.  When  Miss 
Van  Etten  asked  my  judgment  on  their  bill,  I  urged  that 
they  make  their  plan  more  practical  by  asking  for  enough 
women  inspectors  to  give  them  a  fair  ratio  and  insure  more 
adequate  consideration  of  the  welfare  of  women  workers. 
I  helped  in  the  legislative  work  for  this  bill  and  the  first 
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bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  for  women  and  children  in 
the  factories  and  mercantile  institutions  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

Ida  Van  Etten  sought  a  more  direct  relationship  with 
the  labor  movement  than  did  some  of  the  others.  She  had 
been  in  fair  circumstances  and  wrote  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  which  though  sympathetic,  were  never  very 
clear  as  to  their  objective. 

One  day  by  appointment  Miss  Van  Etten  came  to  my 
office  at  171  East  91st  Street.  She  informed  me  that  she 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  labor  and  wanted 
to  do  some  substantial  service  for  the  cause.  As  a  first 
step  she  wanted  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon  labor. 
As  she  was  an  intelligent  woman  and  seemingly  very  earnest 
I  gave  her  on  that  occasion  and  several  others  following 
all  of  the  information  and  data  that  I  could. 

She  delivered  a  lecture  on  one  afternoon  in  mid-week. 
Inasmuch  as  I  was  interested  in  what  she  was  about  to  say, 
I  attended  the  lecture.  From  the  standpoints  of  form  and 
presentation  it  was  a  success,  but  in  so  far  as  logic  and 
statement  and  deduction  of  fact  were  concerned,  it  failed 
lamentably.  The  following  day  she  came  to  my  office  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  my  opinion  of  the  lecture.  My 
answer  was  that  it  was  the  poorest  presentation  of  the  labor 
side  of  the  struggle  that  I  had  ever  heard.  She  was  crest¬ 
fallen.  She  did  not  repeat  either  that  lecture  or  attempt 
to  deliver  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  lectures.  I  reas¬ 
sured  her  that  with  proper  study  and  understanding  she 
could  undoubtedly  be  of  service.  This  encouraged  her. 
I  had  many  conferences  with  her.  She  learned  and  became 
enthusiastic.  She  wanted  to  be  a  leader  among  women 
workers  and  I  gave  her  every  assistance  I  could,  Then  she 
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started  out  to  organize  the  women  feather  workers  of  New 
York.  I  attended  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  temporary 
organization.  The  union  had  secured  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  conditions  of  women  in  the  trade,  including 
an  increase  in  wages  and  the  abolition  of  certain  rules  and 
conditions  that  were  onerous,  improper,  and  insanitary. 
Stimulated  by  her  success,  she  came  to  my  office  one  morn¬ 
ing  and  went  over  the  situation.  I  counseled  with  her  as 
to  the  best  move  to  make,  and  as  she  was  leaving  and  I 
was  shaking  hands  she  said,  “I  would  like  to  get  the  girls 
on  strike  and  let  them  know  what  it  means.”  I  then  in¬ 
sisted  upon  her  returning  to  the  office  and  gave  her  such 
a  tongue  lashing  as  she  had  probably  never  before  heard. 
I  insisted  that  such  a  course  should  not  and  ought  not  to 
be  pursued;  that  a  strike  of  the  girls  at  that  time  would 
be  most  injurious  to  them  and  disastrous  to  their  effort  to 
organize.  She  said  the  words  she  had  spoken  had  been  in 
haste  and  engendered  by  her  anxiety  for  a  showing  of  their 
strength  and  to  show  their  determination  and  grit.  In  less 
than  a  month,  however,  due  to  what  she  had  impregnated 
in  the  minds  of  the  women  in  the  trade,  they  voted  to  enter 
upon  a  strike.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  employers  and 
the  women  themselves,  the  call  for  the  strike  was  responded 
to  by  almost  every  feather  worker  in  and  around  New 
York.  Of  course,  the  strike  being  on  and  the  wrongs  im¬ 
posed  on  the  women  so  flagrant,  I  entered  into  the  effort  to 
help  them  as  best  I  could  and  particularly  by  attending 
many  of  their  meetings.  They  had  no  funds,  so  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money  was  collected.  A  benefit  concert  was 
arranged  at  the  old  Niblo’s  Theater  one  Sunday  evening 
and  Lillian  Russell,  then  in  the  heyday  of  her  fame,  sang 
song  after  song.  There  were  addresses  made  and  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  whole  gathering  was  advantageous  to  the  strik¬ 
ers.  However,  the  inexperience  of  Miss  Van  Etten  and 
her  associate  leaders  of  the  strike,  the  insufficient  funds  to 
support  the  women  in  anything  like  ordinary  comfort 
finally  brought  the  strike  to  a  close  and  the  organization 
went  by  the  board. 

Miss  Van  Etten  continued  to  give  her  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  labor  and,  like  several  others,  with 
more  sentimentality  and  enthusiasm  than  understanding 
and  practicability,  plunged  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  social¬ 
istic  party  politicians.  When  we  were  about  to  hold 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  she  pleaded  with  me  to 
afford  her  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  convention. 
She  promised  me  she  would  not  inject  any  of  her  latest 
Socialist  fads  or  notions.  The  invitation  was  extended  to 
her  and  she  appeared  there  and  delivered  an  address.  It 
was  a  good  paper  except  that  she  had  imposed  upon  my 
credulity  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  her  address  vitiated 
all  she  had  said  before  and  declared  for  Socialism.  She 
avoided  me  after  that  and  I  never  saw  her  again.  The 
last  that  I  knew  of  her  was  through  a  cable  dispatch  from 
Paris  published  in  the  newspapers  in  New  York  that  she 
had  died  alone  in  misery  and  starvation  in  a  garret  of  a 
Paris  tenement. 

Notwithstanding  her  mistakes,  and  the  sad  ending  of 
her  life,  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now,  that  Ida  Van  Etten  was 
a  big-hearted  woman  who  wanted  to  serve  her  fellows  but 
did  not  know  how. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  when 
the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  was  launched — a  some¬ 
what  different  type  of  working-women’s  organization — for 
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the  purpose  of  organizing  women  into  trade  unions.  As 
before,  the  leaders  in  this  movement  were  largely  social 
workers.  I  was  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  gave 
it  my  cordial  co-operation  because  I  hoped  it  would  lead  to 
genuine  trade  union  work. 

William  English  Walling — a  longtime  friend — came 
to  the  Boston  convention  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  league 
of  women  workers.  Mary  Kenny  O’Sullivan’s  quick  mind 
caught  the  possibilities  of  the  suggestion.  When  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  me  a  proposal,  I  gave  it  most  hearty  approval 
and  participated  in  the  necessary  conferences.  It  was  a 
step  toward  the  realization  of  the  economic  organization 
of  women.  I  defended  the  movement  against  the  dubious 
and  tried  to  contribute  counsel  for  its  guidance.  Linder 
the  leadership  of  Jane  Addams  and  Mary  McDowell,  the 
movement  became  of  national  importance.  The  tendency 
has  been  steadily  toward  the  domination  of  trade  union 
influence.  I  have  attended  many  of  its  regular  conventions 
which  were  really  national  conferences  on  women  in  in¬ 
dustry.  In  more  recent  years,  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  as 
president  of  the  league,  exercised  good  influence  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  organization  of  women  workers  into  trade 
unions.  During  that  period  she  accomplished  results  in 
the  interests  of  the  women  workers ;  then  she  thrust  herself 
into  a  partisan  political  campaign  and  indulged  in  declara¬ 
tions  to  which  the  American  labor  movement  could  not 
assent  and  her  influence  in  the  labor  movement  began  to 
wane. 

To  these  efforts  of  women  to  help  women,  interested 
women  of  means  contributed  funds.  This  sort  of  subsi¬ 
dizing  created  a  problem  of  control — whether  wage-earning 
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women  or  those  interested  in  wage-earning  women  should 
guide  the  movement.  I  had  to  be  on  guard  constantly 
to  help  maintain  the  balance  for  trade  unionism.  It 
is  hard  for  those  who  have  not  been  a  factor  in  real 
production  enterprises,  to  appreciate  the  nature  and  the 
self-efficiency  of  economic  power.  A  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  is  inherently  a  self-dependent  movement.  The 
friendly  outsider  may  contribute  advice  and  assistance,  but 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  him  to  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  it  is  personal  egotism  that 
leads  him  to  decry  trade  union  methods  and  inclines  the 
outsider  to  Socialism  in  which  he  may  have  a  leading  part. 
I  remember  vividly  a  typical  problem  that  arose — Should 
the  women’s  society  employ  an  office  assistant  or  accept 
the  services  of  some  of  the  wealthy  women  who  were  able 
and  willing  to  give  their  time.  My  reply  was  very  blunt : 
“If  you  need  office  assistance,  that  should  be  had  from  girls 
you  choose  and  pay,  and  whom  you  can  criticize  and  dis¬ 
miss  if  necessary.  If  the  rich  ladies  wish  to  share  the  bur¬ 
den,  let  them  give  you  money.” 

Some  of  the  stanchest  workers  in  the  labor  movement 
have  been  women.  Some  few  of  them,  such  as  Sara  Con- 
boy,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Fannia  Cohn  have  been  rewarded 
by  official  position  in  unions  whose  membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  service  given,  none 
was  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Lucy  Robbins  who  gave 
up  everything  to  establish  a  better  understanding  between 
the  “radicals”  and  the  labor  movement.  The  concrete  is¬ 
sue  was  pardon  for  political  prisoners  imprisoned  for  acts 
growing  out  of  the  War  and  not  guilty  of  acts  involving 
moral  turpitude.  With  simple  faith  in  men  and  women 
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and  in  her  cause,  she  refused  to  accept  any  negation  and 
mobilized  a  demand  for  the  release  of  conscientious  objec¬ 
tors  that  compelled  attention. 

As  I  have  for  years  been  an  advocate  of  equality  of 
compensation  irrespective  of  sex,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  me  that  the  International  Labor  Commission,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  recommended  to  the  Peace  Com¬ 
missioners  at  Versailles  that  principle  and  there  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Peace  Treaty  draft  “Equal  pay  should  be 
given  to  women  and  to  men  for  work  of  equal  value  in 
quality  and  quantity.” 

Regardless  of  any  other  effect,  that  action  has  embedded 
the  principle  in  international  thinking  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cannot  be  dislodged.  The  practical  achieving  of  this 
principle  must  rest  primarily  with  women  themselves. 

In  the  early  days  the  problems  of  child  and  woman 
labor  were  somewhat  interwoven  in  my  thinking,  though  I 
realized  that  the  first  must  be  met  by  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  and  supervision  and  the  other  by  establish¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  self-development  and  the  agencies  for 
progress.  These  problems  first  appealed  to  my  strong  desire 
to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  women  and  children.  My 
later  experiences  buttressed  my  natural  inclination  with  a 
wealth  of  facts — economic  and  social,  as  I  came  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  that  progress  was  bound  up  with  conservation 
of  human  life. 

One  of  the  duties  in  which  I  am  most  keenly  interested 
at  the  present  time  is  service  on  a  representative  committee 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  child 
labor  in  our  Republic  and  an  effort  to  promote  more  effec¬ 
tive  organization  of  women  in  trade  unions.  It  is  my  hope 
to  see  the  undertakings  achieved. 
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THINGS  PERSONAL 

By  training  and  by  instinct  I  have  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  home  and  for  the  ties  of  blood  relationship.  As 
is  true  of  the  poor,  my  love  of  home  was  based  upon  senti¬ 
ment.  Though  the  room  or  rooms  that  I  called  home  from 
time  to  time  contained  nothing  materially  restful  or  at¬ 
tractive  there  was  always  there  the  spirit  of  love  and  mutual 
concern.  The  first  home  that  I  remember  was  practically 
but  one  room. 

After  my  coming  to  New  York  with  father  and  mother 
to  find  a  little  home  in  Attorney  Street,  I  had  lived  down 
in  that  section  known  as  the  East  Side,  in  neighborhoods 
in  which  at  that  time  American  neighbors  predominated. 
We  had  lived  in  Houston,  Sheriff,  Lewis,  Columbia,  and 
Stanton  Streets  and  others,  for  we  moved  frequently,  seek¬ 
ing  some  little  improvement  in  comfort  or  rent.  All  the 
little  apartments  of  the  poor  were  very  much  alike — we 
couldn’t  afford  the  individuality  of  beauty.  Our  little 
home  nests  were  poor — usually  two  or  three  rooms  with 
windows  open  to  daylight  in  perhaps  one  room.  Our  apart¬ 
ment  in  Sheriff  Street  was  a  typical  three-room  home.  The 
largest,  the  front  room,  was  a  combined  kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  and  sitting-room  with  two  front  windows.  There 
were  two  small  bedrooms  back,  which  had  windows  opening 
into  the  hall.  We  got  water  from  a  common  hydrant  in 
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the  yard  and  carried  it  upstairs.  The  toilet  was  in  the  yard 
also.  It  was  not  until  we  moved  out  to  Sixty-ninth  Street 
and  Second  Avenue  in  the  late  ’eighties  that  we  knew 
anything  of  the  comfort  of  water  in  the  house  or  bathroom 
convenience.  Conveniences  that  make  water  easily  usable 
in  the  families  of  the  poor  have  a  beneficent  value  that 
few  can  appreciate  who  have  not  lived  through  the  priva¬ 
tions  and  hardships  of  those  old  days.  Of  course,  I  was 
away  from  home  a  great  part  of  the  time.  I  worked  during 
the  day  in  the  factory  and  my  evenings,  Sundays,  and  what¬ 
ever  spare  time  might  come  were  given  with  few  reserva¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  labor.  My  wife  acquiesced  without 
question  in  whatever  sacrifice  was  entailed  by  this  service. 
Upon  her  fell  the  management  of  our  little  home,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  family  funds,  and  the  care  of  our  children. 
There  were  many  of  our  little  ones  that  never  grew  up. 
Poverty  and  East  Side  homes  are  responsible  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  child  graves.  Our  home  on  Sixty-ninth  Street  was 
only  a  few  blocks  from  Jones’  Woods  and  picnic  grounds 
frequently  used  by  the  various  organizations  of  labor  and 
sometimes  the  boys,  Sam,  Henry,  Abe,  Al,  and  I  would  go 
there  and  play  ball  together  on  Sunday  mornings.  These 
were  rare  outings  which  we  all  enjoyed. 

Our  little  family  group  lived  together  happily.  We 
lived  our  life  without  useless  discontent  because  of  the 
things  we  didn’t  have  and  without  contention  among  our¬ 
selves.  Parental  force  was  unknown.  I  remember  one 
little  family  custom  that  is  illustrative  of  the  controlling 
spirit.  All  my  life  I  have  carefully  preserved  informa¬ 
tional  matter  and  records,  written  or  printed.  In  fact,  I 
went  to  the  extreme  of  never  destroying  anything.  The 
children  learned  the  custom  and  never  destroyed  a  piece 
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of  paper  upon  which  there  was  writing  without  first  speak¬ 
ing  to  me.  The  brief  hours  I  had  at  home  were  very  happy. 
Mother  usually  had  a  baby  in  her  arms.  Many  an  hour 
she  sang  lullabies  and  crooned  cradle  songs  in  her  soft 
musical  voice  that  soothed  baby  and  all  of  us.  She  was 
Mother  Gompers  to  her  family  and  all  in  need.  Many  a 
time  she  sat  up  all  night  with  a  sick  friend  or  neighbor. 
As  my  work  grew  to  embrace  a  wider  field  in  the  labor 
world,  she  became  Mother  Gompers  to  the  whole  labor 
movement.  It  was  a  title  earned  by  her  sympathy  and  by 
actual  physical  suffering  that  life  might  come  to  a  great 
cause. 

During  this  time  I  was  giving  more  and  more  time  to 
the  labor  movement,  while  still  supporting  my  family  by 
my  trade.  I  could  stand  almost  any  hardship.  Loss  of 
a  meal  or  a  night’s  sleep  did  not  make  any  changes  in  my 
day’s  work.  I  never  got  tired  and  never  gave  any  thought 
to  my  body  for  it  never  demanded  my  attention.  Mother 
used  to  say,  “The  Gompers  are  built  of  oak.”  I  did  not 
know  I  had  a  stomach,  for  there  was  never  an  ache  or  an 
ailment.  A  friend  of  mine  once  said  to  me,  “You  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  tugs  in  the  New  York  harbor — all  ma¬ 
chinery.” 

We  wanted  our  children  to  have  opportunities  denied 
us,  and  sent  them  to  school  as  long  as  we  could.  Sam,  Jr., 
our  eldest,  had  to  leave  school  when  only  fourteen  to  earn 
his  bit  in  a  print-shop.  This  change  came  when  we  were 
living  uptown.  To  get  to  work  at  7 :  30,  he  had  to  leave 
home  about  6 :  30  for,  of  course,  we  couldn’t  afford  street¬ 
car  fare  at  all  times.  He  worked  from  7 :  30  in  the  morning 
until  6  at  night,  so  I  rarely  saw  him  except  on  Sundays. 

All  my  succeeding  homes  were  rooms  or  apartments  or 
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some  segment  of  larger  buildings  until  I  came  to  live  in 
Washington.  Washington  in  1897  was  not  a  large  city 
and  the  separate  home  was  the  rule.  Of  course,  my  salary 
limited  my  choice.  My  first  home  was  a  little  six-room 
house  on  H  Street,  Northeast.  There  we  lived  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  until  my  son  A1  married.  As  we  planned  to 
have  him  and  his  wife  with  us,  we  needed  more  room.  We 
bought  a  house  in  a  row  on  First  Street,  Northwest. 

My  son  Sam  had  been  living  in  Washington  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  employed  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  He  had  married  a  daughter  of  my  old 
friend  Dampf.  My  Abe  remained  in  New  York  where  he 
was  employed  in  a  clothing  concern.  Rose  was  married 
and  living  in  New  York.  She  had  two  children  then. 
Henry,  Al,  and  Sadie  were  all  living  at  home.  My  mother 
who  lived  with  us  many  years  in  New  York  had  died  sud¬ 
denly  while  I  was  on  a  trip  in  the  West.  She  had  grown 
quite  old  and  helpless  before  she  passed  away,  but  my  wife 
was  always  kind  and  gentle  with  her  and  accepted  the  addi¬ 
tional  care  without  a  murmur.  With  mother’s  death,  father 
moved  around,  living  with  first  one  of  his  children  and 
then  with  another.  He  came  to  Washington  and  stayed 
with  us  in  our  home  for  quite  a  long  time.  He  was  living 
with  us  when  my  Rose  died  and  we  brought  home  her  two 
children.  We  kept  them  until  her  husband  married  again. 
Father  worked  as  long  as  he  was  physically  able,  but  in 
later  years,  after  his  eyes  failed  him,  he  lived  in  Boston 
with  my  sister  Bella.  I  never  failed  to  see  him  when  I 
went  to  Boston  and  every  month  I  sent  him  a  check — often 
a  small  one,  for  my  salary  was  small  in  those  days  and  the 
requirements  of  my  own  family  numerous. 

We  had  a  number  of  relatives  in  New  York  and  in 
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Boston,  and  we  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  each  other. 
We  ail  belonged  to  the  working  class  and  were  uniformly 
members  of  the  union  of  our  craft.  At  all  times  our  home 
was  open  to  friends  and  all  felt  free  to  come  informally. 
Labor  men  and  other  friends  came  to  my  home  when  they 
could  not  reach  me  at  my  office.  Many  an  important  con¬ 
ference  has  taken  place  unexpectedly  at  our  breakfast  table. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  groups  of  friends  home  to 
dinner  where  we  could  thrash  out  our  problems  with  com¬ 
fort.  My  family  had  been  brought  up  in  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  enjoyed  meeting  labor  men,  and  were  interested  in 
labor  problems.  In  administering  household  affairs,  my 
wife  and  family  scrupulously  observed  trade  union  prin¬ 
ciples  in  all  their  dealings. 

In  the  course  of  passing  years,  the  Federation  gener¬ 
ously  bestowed  upon  me  a  larger  income  and  then  I  felt 
at  last  free  to  gratify  an  intense  desire  that  I  had  had 
since  childhood,  to  have  a  home  with  four  separate  walls 
that  were  not  attached  to  anyone  else’s  walls.  I  wanted  a 
real  house  surrounded  by  trees  and  grounds  where  flowers 
could  grow  and  where  I  could  watch  the  birds  and  hear 
them  sing.  The  things  that  I  had  always  longed  for  we 
planned  to  have  in  our  new  home.  Sadie  and  Mother  were 
just  as  eager  as  I  was.  At  last  we  found  a  house  to  our 
liking  out  on  the  hills  in  what  is  known  as  Cleveland  Park. 
There  we  lived  happily  for  a  number  of  months  until  the 
shadow  of  war  fell  upon  our  country. 

There  were  a  number  of  my  relatives  in  New  York  even 
when  father  brought  us  over  in  1863,  and  they  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  steadily.  We  became  identified 
with  many  divisions  of  American  industries.  My  brother 
Jack  was  the  first  American  boy  to  learn  the  trade  of  dia- 
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mond  cutting  and  polishing.  He  learned  under  DeBryn 
in  New  York.  Later,  he  organized  the  Diamond  Cutters’ 
and  Polishers’  Union  in  New  York  City.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  a  genuine  International  with  members  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Amsterdam.  Amsterdam  was  headquarters. 
While  I  was  in  Holland  in  1909,  I  met  Henry  Poliak, 
president  of  the  organization,  who  took  me  through  the 
diamond  cutting  and  polishing  shops.  Through  his  cour¬ 
tesy  I  bought  a  few  chips  at  manufacturers’  prices  and 
afterwards  had  them  made  into  trinkets  for  Mother  and 
Sadie. 

My  cousin  Pennamacour  was  the  first  American  boy  to 
learn  the  trade  of  the  whalebone  cutter.  He  learned  with 
Velamon,  a  man  of  remarkable  skill  and  ability.  The  trade 
required  great  physical  strength  as  well  as  special  skill. 
The  whalebone  came  in  wide,  long  pieces,  which  had  to  be 
cut  and  molded  by  steam  pressure.  Velamon  was  a  giant 
physically.  Once  he  made  a  unique  cane  of  whalebone 
which  he  gave  to  Pennamacour  who  gave  it  to  me.  It  was 
a  four-sided  stick,  bent,  twisted,  and  polished  so  that  it 
looked  like  an  artist’s  product.  The  whale  industry  was  a 
profitable  industry  in  the  days  when  I  first  knew  New  York, 
but  it  became  a  monopoly,  and  finally  whalebone  was  re¬ 
placed  by  steel  products.  With  it  passed  a  trade  which 
required  mentality  and  virility. 

Because  I  am  very  fond  of  my  relatives,  near  and  re¬ 
mote,  I  cannot  recall  that  anyone  ever  claimed  relationship 
with  me  whose  claim  I  have  positively  denied.  On  the 
contrary,  in  some  instances  I  was  aware  that  the  claim 
was  unfounded,  but  I  never  endeavored  to  dispute  it.  I 
remember  a  few  instances  of  many  which  occurred  and 
which  are  amusing. 
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About  thirty  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady 
in  Michigan  who,  having  seen  a  picture  of  me  in  one  of 
the  newspapers,  claimed  that  I  was  her  son  who  had  many 
years  before  run  away  from  home.  Declaring  that  I  had 
neglected  her  and  that  I  assumed  another  name,  she  claimed 
me  absolutely  as  her  son.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  write  to  the 
lady  and  to  give  her  in  detail  the  date  of  my  birth,  place 
where  I  was  born,  name  of  my  mother  and  father,  and  wrote 
her  a  long  letter  to  dissipate  from  her  mind  the  thought 
that  I  was  anyone  but  myself,  named  for  my  grandfather. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  her,  for  she  came  back  with  a  very 
strong,  resentful,  indignant  letter,  claiming  that  I  aimed 
to  evade  my  filial  responsibilities. 

Soon  afterwards  when  in  Salt  Lake  City,  while  I  was 
in  company  with  two  of  our  labor  men  at  luncheon,  the 
head  waiter  handed  me  a  card  of  a  lady  and  stated  that 
she  was  my  aunt  and  that  she  had  waited  fifteen  minutes 
for  me  to  come  out.  She  left  her  address  and  invited  me 
to  call  at  her  home.  I  left  the  table  immediately  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  see  her,  but  she  had  gone.  I  hired  a 
buggy  and  was  driven  to  the  residence  given  and  saw  the 
lady  who  embraced  me  very  heartily  and  declared  that  she 
was  my  mother’s  sister  and  therefore  my  aunt.  There  was 
no  family  resemblance  at  all,  and  she  said  that  my  mother’s 
name  was  something — I  forget  except  that  it  was  not  the 
right  name,  Sarah.  However,  I  saw  the  lady  was  very 
much  taken  with  the  idea  that  we  were  blood  relatives  and 
I  did  not  care  to  dispute  with  her.  Then  she  went  to  an 
album  and  opened  it  at  a  page  where  there  was  a  picture 
of  her  sister,  supposed  to  be  my  mother.  I  immediately 
recognized  that  the  supposed  relationship  was  a  mistake, 
but  I  was  at  my  wit’s  end  how  to  get  out  of  the  situation 
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without  offending  her.  So  I  looked  at  the  picture  and 
declared  that  I  had  left  my  glasses  in  my  hotel  and  so  I 
could  not  properly  distinguish  it.  As  I  was  to  deliver  a 
lecture  that  evening,  I  had  two  tickets  marked  with  my 
compliments  and  had  them  presented  to  the  lady  and  her 
husband  by  messenger.  In  the  evening  they  came  to  the 
lecture  and  sat  in  the  “privileged”  seats  in  a  box.  After¬ 
wards  we  met  and  it  was  with  great  unction  that  both  the 
lady  and  her  husband  introduced  me  to  their  friends  as 
their  nephew. 

On  that  same  trip  I  visited  the  University  of  Boulder, 
Colorado,  to  deliver  an  address.  I  had  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes’  time  to  get  from  my  room  in  the  hotel  to 
the  university  and  had  only  time  to  wash  up  a  bit  and 
change  my  collar.  From  the  time  of  my  arrival,  every 
minute  or  two  someone  would  come  to  me  and  tell  me  that 
my  cousin  wanted  to  see  me,  that  the  request  was  very 
important,  and  would  I  go  to  see  her  before  the  lecture. 
Of  course,  compliance  was  impossible  and  I  had  grown 
more  wary  of  cousins  who  appeared  with  such  sudden 
frequency.  I  sent  word,  however,  that  I  would  call 
after  the  meeting,  which  I  did.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
lady  was  a  cousin  of  mine  on  the  maternal  side,  who  was 
born  in  Albany,  married  and  developed  an  ailment  which 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  move  to  Colorado.  It  was 
really  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  know  that  I  had  found  a 
real  cousin. 

Under  slightly  varying  conditions  similar  incidents 
happened  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States.  When 
in  Europe  in  1909,  I  went  to  Italy.  J.  W.  Sulli¬ 
van  was  my  traveling-companion.  In  Rome,  he  went 
to  see  the  folks  with  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Sullivan 
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had  stopped  for  several  months  a  year  or  two  before. 
Upon  his  return  from  this  mission,  he  told  me  that 
he  had  met  the  lady  but  that  her  husband,  an  artist 
and  art  dealer,  had  died.  She  asked  Sullivan  whether  he 
knew  the  American,  Mr.  Gompers,  about  whom  the  news¬ 
papers  were  publishing  so  much.  He  replied  that  he  was 
traveling  with  me,  that  he  had  known  me  for  many  years, 
and  that  we  were  on  the  very  best  of  terms.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  exceedingly  interested  not  only  in  the  matters 
I  had  discussed  but  that  her  maiden  name  was  Gompers 
and  that  she  would  like  very  much  to  meet  me.  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van  extended  an  invitation  for  her  to  lunch  with  us  the 
following  day.  I  was  a  bit  dubious  about  the  relationship, 
but  authorized  him  to  extend  the  invitation  for  me.  The 
following  morning  I  was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
with  a  few  Italian  labor  friends  and  some  newspaper  men 
when  a  lady  walked  into  the  lobby  of  the  hotel.  Glancing 
up,  I  saw  a  number  of  people,  but  when  my  eye  rested 
upon  the  lady,  the  family  resemblance  struck  me  at  once 
and  I  walked  up  to  her  and  inquired  whether  her  name 
was  not  Madame  Terpitz,  and  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tancy  she  answered  in  English,  “Are  you  not  Mr.  Gom¬ 
pers  ?”  We  shook  hands.  She  came  three  hours  ahead  of 
our  appointment  to  make  her  excuses  because  it  would  be 
impossible  for  her  to  take  lunch  with  me.  Our  conversa¬ 
tion  developed  that  we  really  were  cousins.  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  I  visited  her  at  her  invitation  the  following  afternoon 
and  had  lunch  with  her.  She  had  many  works  of  art  and 
wanted  to  present  me  with  a  few  pieces.  I  knew  she  was 
in  adverse  circumstances,  that  she  was  teaching  languages 
and  trying  to  maintain  her  apartment,  and  I  declined  to 
accept  them  as  gifts,  but  persuaded  her  to  take  payment 
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for  them.  They  were  two  beautiful  water-colors  which 
still  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  house  where  I  live. 

Before  I  went  on  my  second  European  trip  in  1909, 
we  had  a  gathering  of  the  Gompers  family  in  New  York 
at  the  Yorkville  Casino.  We  had  a  wonderful  evening 
together  and  it  was  significant  of  our  family  relations  that 
there  were  present  representatives  of  four  generations,  each 
holding  a  union  card  in  his  trade — my  father,  myself,  my 
Sam,  and  his  daughter  Florence.  Upon  my  suggestion 
father  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  summary  of  our  family 
history  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  find  meaning 
in  family  traits  and  family  achievements.  The  document 
is  evidence  of  father’s  remarkable  memory,  as  he  dictated 
it  without  assistance  of  any  data  or  memoranda.  He  was 
sightless  at  the  time.  The  summary  is  written  in  the  simple 
direct  language  of  my  father.  There  are  a  number  of 
omissions  and  some  minor  misstatements,  but  the  summary 
is  essentially  correct.  It  is  as  follows: 


New  York,  May  28,  ipop. 

I,  Solomon  Gompers,  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  No¬ 
vember  5,  1827. 

I  will  here  mention  my  family’s  names  of  the  past  and  up  to 
the  present  time  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  There  are  also  names 
through  intermarriage  which  will  be  mentioned  at  the  end.  Many 
of  the  younger  generation  are  living  in  Holland,  England,  the  United 
States,  and  in  fact,  all  parts  of  the  world. 

My  paternal  grandfather’s  name  was  Moses  Gompers,  born  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1775,  was  a  textile  manufacturer,  and  died 
in  1833.  He  had  three  brothers  and  one  sister,  all  born  in  Amsterdam. 

The  eldest  brother  was  Baron  Gompers  and  he  dealt  in  antiques. 
In  his  youth  he  went  to  England  and  then  returned  to  Holland. 
He  married,  had  a  family,  and  died  in  Amsterdam. 

The  next  brother  was  Nathan  who  dealt  in  preserved  provisions. 
He  was  married,  but  left  no  family. 
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The  next  was  Louis  who  was  also  in  the  preserved  provision 
business.  He  married,  reared  quite  a  family,  and  died  in  Amsterdam. 

The  sister’s  name  was  Rachel.  She  married  and  left  a  family. 

My  paternal  grandmother  was  born  in  Amsterdam  about  1775. 
Her  name  was  Eva  Kollett,  and  she  died  in  1847  in  Amsterdam. 

My  paternal  grandparents  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  eldest  was  Solomon  Gompers,  born  in  Amsterdam.  He  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1834  they  left  Holland 
and  went  to  England.  Their  eldest  son  was  Emanuel  who  was  a 
stock-broker  and  diamond  merchant.  He  married  and  had  a  family. 
The  next  son  was  Moses,  a  merchant,  married,  left  a  family,  and 
died  in  New  York.  The  eldest  daughter  was  Hannah  who  married 
Isaac  Robles,  who  was  a  cigarmaker  and  a  member  of  the  Cigar- 
makers’  Union.  Hannah  died  in  New  York  and  left  a  family.  The 
next  daughter  was  Esther  who  married  Moses  Levy,  a  merchant,  had 
a  family,  and  died  in  London.  The  next  daughter  was  Bessie  who 
married  Louis  Van  Veer  who  was  a  cigar  manufacturer,  had  a  family, 
and  she  died  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  next  daughter  was  Fannie  who 
married  John  De  Young,  who  was  born  in  Holland  was  a  cigar- 
maker,  and  a  member  of  his  union.  They  died  in  New  York  City 
and  left  a  family. 

The  next  son  of  my  grandparents  was  Louis,  who  was  born  in 
Amsterdam.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  army  and  served  in  the 
war  between  Holland  and  Belgium  in  1831,  and  was  discharged  with 
honors.  He  married  and  had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
In  1858  they  left  Holland  and  went  to  London,  England,  and  they 
both  died  there. 

Their  eldest  son  was  Moses  Gompers,  a  cigarmaker  and  a  member 
of  his  union.  He  married,  left  a  family,  and  died  in  London. 

The  next  was  Emanuel,  a  cigarmaker,  a  member  of  his  union 
and  various  organizations.  He  came  to  America  in  1874.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  his  wife  died  and  left  three  daughters. 

The  eldest  daughter  was  Kate  who  married  Ansel  Vanderberg 
who  was  a  merchant.  They  had  a  family  and  she  died  in  New  York. 

The  next  daughter  was  Mabel  who  married,  had  a  family,  and 
is  still  living  in  London. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  my  grandparents  was  Bessie  who  married 
Nathan  Pineapple  who  was  a  dry  goods  merchant.  They  had  a 
family  and  both  died  in  Amsterdam. 

The  next  daughter  was  Hannah  who  married  Joseph  Mapurga 
who  was  a  jewelry  dealer.  They  had  a  family  and  they  both  died  in 
Amsterdam. 
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My  father  was  the  youngest  son  and  his  name  was  Samuel  Gom- 
pers.  He  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1803  and  was  an  importer  and 
exporter.  He  married  Henrietta  Herring,  and  they  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  In  1845,  they  left  Holland  and  went  to  England 
and  came  to  America  on  May  10,  1869,  and  returned  to  London  on 
July  x,  1876.  My  mother  died  in  1879  and  my  father  in  1881. 

I,  Solomon  Gompers,  as  named  above,  am  a  cigarmaker  by  occu¬ 
pation  and  a  member  of  my  union  since  1848,  beginning  membership 
in  London,  and  now  a  member  of  various  organizations.  I  married 
Sarah  Rood  in  London  in  1848  and  she  was  born  on  July  3,  1827. 

My  eldest  sister  is  Fannie  who  married  Jacob  Cohen,  a  cigar- 
maker  and  a  member  of  his  union,  and  he  died  in  New  York.  They 
have  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  They  have  two  sons  known  as 
Samuel  and  Sim  Collins,  who  are  actors  well  known  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  Their  other  son  is  Solomon  who  is  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

My  next  sister  is  Clara  who  married  Francois  Le  Bosse,  a  French¬ 
man,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  mint  in  London.  He  died  in 
London.  They  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

The  next  sister  is  Kate  who  married  twice.  Her  first  husband 
was  Samuel  Pennamacour.  They  came  to  America  in  1864  and  they 
have  one  son,  Isaac,  who  was  born  in  New  York,  and  is  a  dealer 
in  provisions,  is  married,  and  has  a  family.  They  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  where  Samuel  Pennamacour  died,  and  in  1869  Kate  again  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  and  she  married  Emanuel  Gompers,  the  son  of 
Louis  Gompers  and  they  have  one  son  who  is  married  and  has  a 
son.  Emanuel  Gompers  died  in  New  York. 

The  next  is  Sarah  who  married  Marcus  Levy  who  was  born  in 
Amsterdam.  He  was  a  cigar  manufacturer  and  they  had  a  family. 
They  both  died  in  New  York. 

My  youngest  brother  was  Simon  who  was  born  in  London.  He 
was  a  shoemaker  and  a  member  of  his  union.  He  came  to  America 
in  1868  and  was  married  in  New  York  to  Elizabeth  Tate.  They 
have  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Simon  died  in  New  York  on 
January  19,  1896. 

Solomon  and  Sarah  Gompers  had  six  sons  and  three  daughters. 
My  wife,  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  I  left  London  on  June 
10,  1863,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  July  29,  1863.  One  daughter 
died  when  very  young. 

My  eldest  son  is  Samuel,  born  in  London,  England,  on  January 
27,  1850.  He  is  a  cigarmaker  by  occupation  and  became  a  member 
of  his  union  before  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  is  first  vice-president  of 
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the  Cigarmakers’  International  Union,  also  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  editor  of  the  American  Federationist,  a  For¬ 
ester,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  a  Free  Mason,  and 
a  member  of  various  other  organizations.  Fie  was  also  the  first 
fraternal  delegate  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the 
convention  of  the  British  Trades  Congress  in  1895.  He  married  in 
New  York,  Sophia  Julian,  who  was  born  in  London  on  August  31, 
1850.  They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Their  eldest  son  is  Samuel  Gompers,  born  in  New  York,  who  is 
a  compositor  and  is  now  employed  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Union  and  other  organizations.  He  married  Sophia 
Dampf  in  New  York.  They  have  one  daughter,  Florence,  who  is  a 
stenographer  and  typewriter  and  a  member  of  her  union.  They  reside 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Their  next  son  is  Henry  who  was  born  in  New  York  and  is  a 
master  stone  cutter.  He  married  Bessie  Phillips  who  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  have  four  children,  Sophia,  Samuel,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Louis. 

Their  next  son  is  Alexander,  born  in  New  York,  a  cigarmaker 
and  a  member  of  his  union  and  various  organizations.  He  married 
Ella  Appelbaum  who  was  born  in  New  York.  They  have  three 
daughters,  Esther  Rosetta,  Sophia  Julian,  and  May  Rosslyn. 

Their  daughter,  Sadie  Julian  Gompers,  was  born  in  New  York, 
is  not  married,  and  has  an  exceptional  talent  for  music. 

They  also  had  a  daughter,  Rose,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
and  married  Samuel  Mitchell,  a  United  States  Postal  employe  and 
a  member  of  the  Letter  Carriers’  Union.  They  have  two  children, 
Henrietta  and  Ethel.  Rose  died  in  New  York. 

My  next  son  is  Henry  Gompers  who  was  born  in  London  on 
June  20,  1853,  a  cigarmaker,  a  member  of  his  union  and  other 
organizations,  and  standard  bearer  of  the  Henry  Gompers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  married  in  New  York,  Sarah  Wennick,  who  was  born  in 
Amsterdam  on  January  9,  1854.  They  have  two  sons. 

The  eldest  son  is  William,  born  in  New  York,  is  a  dry  goods 
merchant  and  a  member  of  various  organizations.  He  married 
Rebecca  Pereira  who  was  born  in  New  York.  They  have  one  son, 
Henry. 

The  next  son  is  Samuel  who  was  born  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
United  States  postal  employe  and  a  member  of  the  Letter  Carriers’ 
Union  and  numerous  organizations. 

My  next  son  is  Alexander,  born  in  London  on  February  22,  1857, 
a  cigarmaker  and  a  member  of  his  union,  also  the  Deputy  Grand 
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Sachem  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Redmen  of  America.  He  married 
Rachel  Bickstein  who  was  born  in  London  on  April  24,  1858;  they 
have  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  born  in  New  York;  Solomon, 
Alexander,  Edward,  Sarah,  George  Smith,  and  Anna. 

My  next  son,  Louis,  born  in  London  on  January  29,  1859,  a 
cigar  manufacturer,  a  union  man,  a  Free  Mason,  and  a  member  of 
various  organizations.  He  married  in  New  York,  Sophia  Bickstein, 
who  was  born  in  London  on  July  19,  i860.  They  have  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  all  born  in  New  York:  Solomon  Lewis,  an  insurance  brokerage 
clerk,  Johanna,  Ethel,  a  stenographer  and  typewriter,  Edward, 
Dorothy,  Samuel,  and  Mabel. 

Johanna  married  Harry  Appelbaum,  a  cigarmaker  and  a  member 
of  his  union  and  they  have  one  son,  Harry. 

My  next  son  was  Jacob,  born  in  January  21,  1863,  a  diamond 
polisher  and  the  first  president  of  the  Diamond  Workers’  Union  of 
America,  and  a  member  of  various  organizations.  He  married  Sophia 
Spero  who  was  born  in  London  on  July  15,  1861.  They  have  three 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  born  in  New  York;  Louis,  Sadie,  Hannah, 
Samuel,  a  diamond  worker  and  a  member  of  his  union,  and  William, 
a  clerk. 

Louis,  a  diamond  worker  and  a  member  of  his  union,  married 
Clara  Lopez,  born  in  New  York,  and  they  have  one  son,  Jacob. 

Sadie  married  Benjamin  Strauss,  a  cigarmaker  and  a  member  of 
his  union  and  other  organizations. 

Hannah  married  William  Rosenthal,  a  shoe  salesman,  and  they 
have  one  son  Jacob. 

My  son  Jacob  died  on  April  2,  1906. 

My  next  son  is  Simon,  born  in  !Sew  York  on  July  9,  1865,  and 
is  a  sheet-metal  worker,  a  member  of  his  union  and  different  organi¬ 
zations.  He  married  Leah  Lopez  who  was  born  in  New  York  on 
June  10,  1861.  They  have  five  children,  all  born  in  New  York: 
Solomon,  Julia,  Moses,  Sadie,  and  Henry.  Julia  married  Joseph 
Sheverin,  a  salesman. 

Solomon,  a  printer  and  a  member  of  his  union,  married  Bessie 
Pereira.  They  have  two  sons,  Simon  and  Abraham  Theodore. 

My  oldest  living  daughter  is  Bella,  born  in  New  York  on  June 
8,  1867.  She  married  Samuel  Isaacs  who  was  born  in  London  on 
August  28,  i860,  a  cigarmaker  and  a  member  of  his  union  and  vari¬ 
ous  organizations.  They  have  four  children  born  in  Boston,  Mass.: 
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Solomon,  a  United  States  postal  employe  and  a  member  of  his  union, 
Sadie,  a  vocalist  and  musician,  Dora,  and  Henry  Gompers. 


My  youngest  daughter  is  Henrietta,  born  in  New  York  on  May 
25,  1869,  married  in  New  York  to  Harry  Isaacs  who  was  born  in 
London  on  May  10,  1867,  a  tailor  and  they  reside  in  Boston,  Mass. 
They  have  nine  children :  Solomon,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a 
cigarmaker,  a  member  of  his  union  and  various  organizations,  Sadie, 
Dora,  Samuel,  Esther,  Louis,  Bella,  Sophia,  and  Rose,  all  born  in 
Boston. 

Sadie  married  Gabriel  Otto  who  was  born  in  New  York,  a  cigar- 
maker,  a  member  of  his  union  and  other  organizations,  and  they 
have  one  daughter. 


I  will  now  mention  names  of  the  intermarriages.  My  maternal 
grandmother  was  Amelia  Prince,  born  in  Amsterdam,  and  died  in 
London  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

Other  names  connected  with  my  family  are  Roselsar,  Grushaava, 
Costuma,  Garretson,  Wolfish,  Drucker,  Coronell,  Gendering,  Stern, 
Newman,  Roeper,  Benjamin,  Rawdicker,  Silver,  Simon,  Hess,  Ellison, 
Green,  Mielziner,  and  Fredericks. 


Not  only  did  father  know  the  names  of  all  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great  grandchildren,  but  their  addresses 
and  birthdays.  On  the  morning  of  birthdays  each  could 
count  upon  receiving  at  least  a  post-card,  extending  greet¬ 
ings  and  congratulations. 

Since  so  much  of  my  work  required  long  journeys,  it  is 
not  a  strange  coincidence  that  many  deaths  in  my  immedi¬ 
ate  family  have  occurred  while  I  was  away  from  home. 
My  Uncle  Simon,  who  was  very  nearly  my  own  age,  died 
while  I  was  in  Indianapolis  severely  ill.  My  mother  died 
while  I  was  in  Omaha  where  I  was  to  make  a  Labor  Day 
address.  My  daughter  Rose  died  when  I  was  on  a  western 
tour.  I  received  the  telegram  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  the 
midst  of  a  talk  to  a  large  audience  gathered  in  the  Mirror 
Theatre  under  the  auspices  of  the  central  body. 
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About  six  or  seven  years  after  we  moved  to  Washington, 
Abe  came  home  very  ill.  Medical  care  was  without  avail, 
for  the  boy  developed  tuberculosis.  We  were  advised  to 
send  him  West.  I  made  arrangements  with  my  friend  Max 
Morris  of  Denver  to  send  the  boy  there.  At  first  he  was 
able  to  work  and  contribute  something  to  his  expenses,  but 
as  the  months  went  past  he  became  too  weak.  I  had  already 
been  straining  my  income  to  meet  expenses,  but  as  the 
disease  extended  its  ravages  it  was  necessary  to  give  Abe 
greater  care  and  more  expensive  treatment.  It  was  then 
that  Max  Morris  proved  himself  a  friend  indeed.  He 
arranged  to  take  care  of  the  bills  and  accepted  my  notes 
which  were  paid  off  slowly  one  by  one  as  the  years  went 
by.  When  the  end  came,  it  was  Max  Morris  who  gave 
my  boy  the  last  tender  care.  I  was  in  Jamestown,  New 
York,  at  the  time. 

My  youngest  daughter,  Sadie,  died  while  I  was  in  Italy. 
I  received  the  information  by  cable  from  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wilson,  while  in  Turin,  and  when  I  returned 
to  Paris,  I  found  waiting  there  for  me  seven  letters  from 
Sadie. 

Soon  after  Sadie’s  death,  when  in  New  York,  I  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  my  sister  Bella  that  father  was  very  ill. 
In  the  years  after  the  light  of  day  went  out  for  father,  he 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  purposeful  way  in  which  he 
had  always  ordered  his  life.  The  next  message  told  me 
of  his  death.  He  was  then  in  his  ninety-second  year. 

Mother  never  came  back  to  herself  after  our  Sadie’s 
death.  For  months  she  was  wTith  us  in  body  when  her 
spirit  was  far  away.  During  this  trying  time  Ella,  my 
Al’s  wife,  came  to  Washington  to  care  for  mother  and  look 
after  our  home.  It  was  in  May,  1920,  when  mother  went 
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away.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  my  home  family 
had  been  taken  away  from  me  and  I  was  left  a  very  lonely 
man.  Her  going  broke  the  home  circle  that  we  had  founded 
more  than  fifty-three  years  before. 

But  my  work  was  not  yet  finished,  and  it  was  not  in 
my  nature  to  live  alone.  Love  and  life  were  to  me  in¬ 
separable,  so  I  found  another  helpmate  and  began  life  anew 
at  seventy-one. 

Many  years  before,  after  I  had  delivered  an  address 
in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  an  Englishman  came  up  to  greet 
me  after  the  meeting.  He  was  an  artist  who  made  models 
for  one  of  the  local  potteries.  His  name  was  Gleaves. 
His  family  was  still  in  England,  waiting  for  him  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself.  Sometime  later  when  I  was  again  in  Tren¬ 
ton,  he  invited  me  home  to  have  dinner  with  his  family. 
I  met  his  children,  of  whom  Gertrude  Annesley,  the  oldest, 
was  an  ardent  musician.  It  was  she  who  years  later  became 
my  second  wife.  Her  world  had  been  that  of  art  and  music 
and  we  enjoyed  beautiful  things  together  as  the  time  had 
come  when  I  could  permit  myself  more  of  the  things  for 
which  I  had  longed  for  years. 

My  work  has  kept  my  mind  active.  Sometimes  I  feel 
that  I  am  selfish,  in  that  my  work  consists  only  of  those 
things  that  I  would  rather  do  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  One  can  ask  no  better  fate  than  to  be  permitted 
to  work  until  the  end. 

Not  that  it  may  be  of  any  particular  interest,  but  be¬ 
cause,  as  a  rule,  people  have  trusted  me,  I  feel  impelled 
to  relate  a  few  of  the  financial  opportunities  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  come  to  me. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  Mr.  George  Gibbons  of  the 
printing  firm  of  Philadelphia,  “Galliger  and  Gibbons,” 
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came  to  my  office  at  Clinton  Place,  now  Eighth  Street, 
New  York,  and  made  a  proposal  of  first  importance.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a  representative  of  President  Diaz 
of  Mexico. 

They  had  organized  a  company  upon  a  land  concession 
of  tremendous  area  in  that  country  and  hoped  to  induce 
a  large  number  of  Americans  to  settle  upon  the  land  and 
cultivate  fruits  and  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  valuable  farm 
products.  The  white  Americans  might  employ  either  Amer¬ 
ican  Negroes  or  Mexican  peons,  just  as  they  deemed  most 
advisable.  They  offered  me  the  presidency  of  the  com¬ 
pany  with  the  guarantee  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  provided,  however,  after  my  going 
to  Mexico,  I  gave  the  project  my  approval.  If,  however, 
I  did  not  approve  it,  I  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  and  nothing  more  said  about  it.  They 
proposed  that  I  might  take  with  me  to  Mexico  my  own 
interpreter,  a  well-known  lawyer,  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  experts,  a  mining  engineer.  They  were  to  arrange 
for  a  conference  with  President  Diaz,  to  pay  all  expenses, 
whether  I  approved  or  disapproved  the  project  after  my 
examination. 

I  at  once  declined  the  offer,  but  they  refused  to  accept 
that  as  final  and  asked  me  to  think  the  matter  over  for  a 
few  days  and  write  to  Mr.  Gibbons  giving  my  final  de¬ 
cision.  I  knew  what  the  answer  would  be,  but  I  took  forty- 
eight  hours  before  writing  my  letter  positively  and  em¬ 
phatically  rejecting  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Gibbons  wrote  me  a  note  in  reply  and  among  other 
things  said  I  was  a  “damn  fool.” 

On  several  occasions  I  have  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
John  R.  Dos  Passos,  one  of  New  York’s  greatest  lawyers 
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and  financiers  whose  tendencies  were  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  I  sometimes  found  myself  in  accord  with  him  in 
my  activities. 

At  one  time  he  undertook  the  organization  of  industrial 
accident  insurance  and  offered  me  the  presidency  of  the 
company  with  the  stipulated  salary  of  “not  less  than 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.”  He  also  said  that 
he  would  guarantee  the  best  financial  backing  and  that  in 
ten  years  I  would  be  the  possessor  of  a  million  dollars.  He 
stated  that  it  need  not  interfere  with  my  work  as  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  he  wanted  my 
name  to  head  the  list  of  the  company.  He  felt  very  much 
chagrined  when,  after  the  interview,  I  flatly  refused  his 
offer. 

Ottenberg  Brothers,  a  cigarmaking  factory,  offered  to 
take  me  into  full  partnership  in  their  business,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  express  their  willingness  to  change  the  name 
of  the  firm  to  “Samuel  Gompers  and  Co.” 

Many  manufacturers  have  asked  the  right  to  use  my 
name  for  a  brand  of  cigars,  the  royalties  to  come  to  me.  I 
had  in  mind  the  fate  of  the  firms  using  the  name  of  George 
W.  Childs  and  later  Henry  George,  and  these,  like  all 
other  offers  of  possible  financial  return  to  me,  were  rejected 
without  the  slightest  hesitancy. 

My  brother,  Lou,  who  was  a  manufacturer,  requested  the 
use  of  my  name  and  so  did  my  son,  Al,  and  each,  in  turn, 
I  refused.  Finally,  to  protect  myself,  I  gave  the  right  to 
John  J.  Lynch  of  Chicago  and  later,  when  he  passed  away, 
I  gave  it  to  William  Ireland  of  Chicago.  This  gave  to 
them  the  right  to  manufacture  a  cigar  under  the  brand  of 
my  name  under  the  confidence  and  trust  I  imposed  in  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  exploitation  by  any  one. 
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Many  other  offers,  at  least  superficially  honest,  are  now 
rather  obscure  in  my  memory. 

Upon  the  offers  that  came  to  me  I  acted  to  conform  with 
my  determination  not  to  be  personally  interested  in  any 
business  of  any  kind.  I  did  not  wish  that  financial  gain 
should  influence  my  judgment  or  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  my  personal  interests  or  that  there  should  even  be 
opportunity  for  slurs  or  criticisms.  It  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  which  influenced  me  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
office  for  which  there  was  either  salary  or  emolument  of 
any  kind.  In  other  words,  I  am  a  sport  in  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  term.  I  am  a  man’s  man  with  a  few  of  a 
man’s  virtues.  I  was  never  a  gambler.  I  have  never  been 
avaricious  for  the  possessions  of  any  man.  When  once  in 
a  while  I  have  been  in  the  company  of  some  friends  who 
enjoyed  cards,  we  have  indulged  in  a  game  involving  either 
no  financial  chance  or  of  the  smallest  possible  figure.  I 
felt  that  I  did  not  want  to  win  or  obtain  any  money  an¬ 
other  had  and  I  also  felt  that  I  could  not,  with  my  meager 
income,  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  the  little  I  had. 
I  visited  a  number  of  gambling  houses  with  some  friends 
and  I  never  made  a  bet  of  any  kind  and,  indeed,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  betting  on  any  result.  At  one  time  while  in 
France,  I  met  my  cousins  in  Paris,  Louis  Gompers  and  his 
wife,  Florence.  They  have  several  of  the  finest  jewelry 
shops  in  Paris,  Nice,  Deauville,  and  Monte  Carlo.  They 
were  born  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

One  day  I  received  a  telegram  from  them,  inviting  me 
to  come  to  them  and  be  their  guest  at  Monte  Carlo.  After 
an  exchange  of  a  few  telegrams  I  undertook  the  trip.  I 
was  their  guest  and  they  obtained  for  me  all  the  courtesies 
that  were  possible,  some  of  them  rarely  accorded  to 
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strangers:  a  special  card  from  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  International  Sporting  Club  and  to  the  Grand 
Opera  House — in  fact,  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  Casino 
was  open  and  gambling  went  on  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  All  except  men  in  uniform  were 
free  to  enter  either  to  observe  or  to  play.  While  the  stakes 
played  for  were  very  high,  there  was  no  comparison  in 
the  amounts  bet  to  those  won  and  lost  in  the  Sporting  Club 
which  opened  at  midnight  immediately  after  the  Casino 
closed  for  the  day.  My  cousins  were  not  gamblers,  but  they 
occasionally  bet  moderate  sums  and  urged  me  to  try  my 
luck.  They  offered  to  loan  chips  to  me.  I  asked  them  not 
to  press  me  because  I  did  not  care  to  play. 

A  man,  whom  I  met  in  London  previously  at  the  Sport¬ 
ing  Club,  Mr.  Solly  Joel,  the  head  of  the  Diamond  Trust 
of  the  world,  was  a  great  patron.  I  met  him  during  the 
day  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  He  was  a  very  democratic 
sort  of  a  man  and  seemed  to  take  to  me.  He,  too,  then 
tried  to  induce  me  to  play  and  offered  to  loan  me  money 
with  which  to  make  a  few  bets.  I  thanked  them  both, 
but  did  not  indulge.  It  was  exciting  to  see  men  and  women 
brilliantly  and  wonderfully  attired  and  bedecked,  losing  or 
winning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  with  the  turn  of 
a  card  or  of  the  wheel,  but  it  had  no  charm  to  induce  me 
to  gamble. 

Grand  opera  was  being  given  there  during  the  forty- 
eight  hours  of  my  visit  and  I  shall  never  forget  how  the 
rendition  of  “Rigoletto”  impressed  me.  It  was  as  fine  as 
I  have  ever  seen  and  heard  anywhere  on  the  operatic  stage. 
A  baritone  named  Bustiamenti  rendered  the  character  of 
Rigoletto  and  it  was  the  most  wonderful  operatic  inter¬ 
pretation  I  ever  heard.  Nearly  all  of  the  principals  in 
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the  opera  were  at  the  gambling  parlor  after  midnight, 
though  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  gamble.  Through  an  in¬ 
terpreter  I  had  a  conversation  with  Signor  Bustiamenti  who 
was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  I  expressed  my  great  ad¬ 
miration  for  his  impersonation  of  the  character  of  Rigoletto 
and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  to  the  United  States, 
for  even  if  he  sang  in  that  role  alone  he  would,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  make  a  great  success  of  the  visit.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  long  contemplated  making  the  trip,  but  somehow 
he  was  afraid  of  the  water. 

It  seemed  as  if  everyone  knew  me  and  many  of  them 
engaged  me  in  conversation  and  sometimes  in  groups.  One 
of  them  made  the  remark,  “Well,  you  won’t  play  and  I 
suppose  it  is  against  your  principles,  and  that  after  you 
leave  here  you  will  write  a  lot  of  stories  about  this  ‘gam¬ 
bling  den.’  ”  I  said  that  they  were  right  in  so  far  as  prin¬ 
ciples  were  concerned,  but  as  to  writing  about  Monte 
Carlo — that  had  been  done  better  than  I  could  ever  describe 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  beautiful  surroundings  and 
the  bevy  of  beauty  and  abundant  wealth.  I  told  them  that 
I  was  too  busy  in  my  work  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellows 
and  that  I  knew  that  I  could  not  remove  all  the  evils 
or  even  all  the  mistakes  and  weaknesses  of  all  the  people 
and  so  I  would  confine  myself  to  that  in  which  I 
could  accomplish  most — to  help  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  to  a  better  condition  of  life  and  work.  I  am  sure 
that  my  answer  was  very  readily  transmitted  to  others, 
for  all  accepted  me  with  even  greater  hospitality  than  they 
had  before. 

Though  I  have  had  to  know  many  of  the  ulterior  forces 
of  life,  I  have  never  become  pessimistic  nor  indeed  have  I 
found  that  avowed  pessimists  really  disbelieved  in  human 
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virtue  and  honor.  Two  of  the  outstanding  figures  of 
a  pessimistic  type  I  have  known  were  a  shopmate  in 
the  cigar  factory,  M.  Wagenhousen,  and  the  other  Andrew 
Furuseth.  Wagenhousen  vowed  that  there  is  no  honest  man 
in  the  world.  I  remember  how  most  of  us  used  to  gibe  him 
about  that  feeling  and  when  sometimes  a  really  decent, 
honest  fellow  passed  away  we  would  ask  Wagenhousen — 
“Well,  how  about  him?”  He  would  say,  “Well,  he  didn’t 
live  long  enough  to  be  dishonest.”  And  yet  I  know  of 
no  more  kindly  disposed  man  than  this  pessimist  and  he 
too  was  sometimes  imposed  upon  because  he  trusted  people. 
Andrew  Furuseth  always  sees  the  worst  side  of  any  situa¬ 
tion,  economic,  political,  or  social,  but  in  intelligence  and 
in  courage  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  constructive  and 
thoughtful  men  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  meet 
and  know. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  no  pessimism  in  my 
make-up.  I  have  always  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
of  the  struggles  of  life  and  the  painstaking  sacrifices  which 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  any  worthy  object. 
I  have  been  surprised  and  shocked  at  some  unexpected 
reverses,  particularly  of  a  legislative  character,  as  when 
bills  of  a  beneficent  and  constructive  character  were  upon 
the  point  of  being  enacted  into  law  only  to  find  that  they 
have  been  snatched  from  us  by  trick  and  device  at  the  last 
moment.  I  have  always  made  the  best  fight  that  I  could 
for  the  attainment  of  any  specific  purpose  and  ideal  in  the 
cause  of  labor,  freedom,  and  justice,  and  in  the  back  of 
my  head  I  have  invariably  held  the  possibility  of  failure 
so  that  I  was  buoyant,  energetic,  enthusiastic  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  my  purpose,  anxious  for  victory,  but  never  woefully 
crestfallen.  Credulous  I  have  been  and  still  am;  im- 
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posed  upon  often,  but  I  never  would  assume  the  role 
of  Diogenes.  I  believe  that  men  in  the  main  are  honest  and 
I  had  rather  suffer  imposition  than  to  mistrust  in  advance 
anyone  who  had  some  suggestion  or  proposition  to  submit. 
Critical,  I  have  been,  and  though  I  have  always  been  will¬ 
ing  to  yield  and  concede  anything  plausible,  I  think  it  is 
a  fact  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  a  negative  answer 
to  more  suggestions  and  propositions  than  perhaps  any  other 
living  man.  One  fact  has  sometimes  perplexed  me.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  deliberately  lie?  As  a  matter 
of  principle  and  practice,  yes,  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
I  have  always  held  that  truth  is  natural  and  the  wisest 
course,  that  untruth  is  one  of  the  most  diabolical  self-im¬ 
posed  sins  of  which  any  man  could  be  guilty.  In  telling 
the  truth  one  does  not  have  to  tax  his  memory  as  to  whether 
the  version  he  gives  of  a  certain  incident  or  fact  conforms 
with  his  former  version  of  it.  If  any  unintentional  mis¬ 
statement  was  made  by  me  at  any  time  and  I  was  shown  its 
error,  it  afforded  me  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  admit  that 
I  was  governed  by  misinformation.  I  remember  upon  the 
occasion  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker’s  visit  to  Washington 
the  day  after  his  marriage  early  in  1923,  he  introduced  me 
to  his  bride;  putting  one  arm  around  my  shoulder,  he  said; 
“Mrs.  Parker,  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Gompers, 
a  man  who  won’t  lie,  yes,  he  won’t  lie  even  to  keep  himself 
out  of  jail.”  And  so  I  hope  to  go  along  until  the  end, 
conscious  only  of  having  lived  and  served  in  the  cause  of 
right. 
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PRESIDENTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

I  was  but  a  boy  still  living  in  my  father’s  home  when 
McCarty  of  the  New  York  Herald  brought  the  message 
that  President  Lincoln  had  been  shot  and  mortally 
wounded.  From  my  earliest  experiences  as  a  factory  boy 
I  had  heard  “Uncle  Abe”  extolled  in  the  highest  terms.  In 
the  few  years  that  I  had  been  in  America  I  had  learned 
to  venerate  him,  and  the  pang  I  felt  at  his  death  has  never 
been  entirely  effaced. 

When  his  body  was  brought  to  New  York  and  lay  in 
state  in  the  City  Hall,  I  was  one  of  the  thousands  who  stood 
in  line  for  hours  for  the  privilege  of  looking  upon  his  face. 
I  remember  the  experience  as  though  it  were  yesterday. 

The  first  President  of  the  United  States  whom  I  met 
personally  was  General  U.  S.  Grant.  At  that  time  Grant 
was  to  me  a  hero  of  a  great  war  for  human  freedom.  I  felt 
that  the  Republican  Party  was  still  fulfilling  the  high  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  had  been  brought  into  being  and  that  I 
was  making  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  in  going  to  see  him  upon 
a  mission  whose  purpose  was  highly  humanitarian.  Later, 
at  the  time  of  the  incidents  of  the  gold  corner  and  the 
public  scandal  attending  the  financial  crisis  of  1873,  my 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  the  Republican  Party  was  rudely 
shattered. 

The  Workingmen’s  Union  of  New  York  and  the  New 
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England  Eight-Hour  League  paid  my  fare  to  Washington 
in  order  that  I  might  present  their  position  upon  the  eight- 
hour  law.  This  law,  signed  by  President  Johnson,  Grant 
endeavored  to  have  enforced  fairly  without  reduction  in 
wages.  After  I  had  made  my  statement  for  my  fellow- 
workers  and  rose  to  leave,  President  Grant  placed  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder  and  said,  “You  are  not  a  very  tall  man,  Mr. 
Gompers.”  I  looked  across  into  his  eyes  and  replied,  “Yes, 
but  I  am  not  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  I  met  several  times.  The  first 
time  was  when  Allegheny  County  was  celebrating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  at  Pittsburgh  of  its  incorporation 
into  a  city  and  dedicating  its  City  Hall.  They  held  a 
three-day  celebration.  I  was  invited,  but  participated  only 
in  the  industrial  part  of  the  festival.  There  was  a  tremen¬ 
dously  large  and  imposing  parade.  President  Hayes  and 
Mrs.  Hayes,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  promi¬ 
nent  public  officials,  business  men,  labor  men  and  women 
were  on  the  grand-stand  in  front  of  the  Monongahela 
Hotel.  Luncheon  was  served  and  I  was  assigned  to  a 
table  with  the  contractor  for  the  City  Hall.  The  others 
were  prominent  business  men  and  their  ladies.  There  were 
about  ten  in  all. 

The  conversation  became  general  when  one  of  the  ladies 
said  that  she  had  heard  that  one  of  the  bands  of  the  parade 
was  about  to  start  when  the  other  paraders  refused  to  parti¬ 
cipate  on  account  of  some  labor  trouble.  She  declared  that 
such  conduct  was  a  great  shame — an  opinion  with  which 
there  was  general  agreement.  I  did  not  care  to  provoke 
or  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter  and  so  I  remained 
silent  when  some  one  questioned  the  contractor  and  asked 
him  how  he  got  along  with  the  labor  troubles  and  he  stated 
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that  he  managed  quite  well  in  spite  of  a  few  disputes. 
At  that  point  I  saw  that  to  sit  and  listen  to  this  conversa¬ 
tion  would  place  me  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  an  eaves¬ 
dropper  so  I  attracted  attention  and  said  something  like 
this:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
know  who  I  am.  I  believe  that  if  you  knew  you  might  not 
indulge  in  this  conversation  in  my  presence  or,  at  least,  if 
you  did,  you  would  not  welcome  the  man  whose  presence 
here  would  challenge  some  of  your  statements.  My  name 
is  Samuel  Gompers,  and  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  represent  all  of  the  people  whom 
you  are  condemning.”  They  were  all  apologetic  and  the 
conversation  turned  to  more  general  topics. 

After  the  luncheon  we  were  presented  to  President 
Hayes,  and  as  soon  as  my  name  was  mentioned  to  him 
he  recognized  me  and  spoke  of  the  great  problems  with 
which  I  have  to  deal.  He  stated  that  he  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  book  he  had  then  recently  read,  Bellamy’s 
hooking  Backward.  The  conversation  was  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  pleasant  and  he  asked  me  to  call  upon  him 
at  the  White  House, 

I  called  upon  President  Hayes  on  two  occasions  during 
his  term  at  the  White  House,  discussing  labor  problems, 
industrial  problems,  and  politics. 

President  Garfield  I  met  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  but  never  in  the  White  House.  He  was  vividly 
impressed  upon  my  mind  in  connection  with  a  speech  which 
he  made  on  the  railroad  strike  of  1877  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  military  ought  to  be  called  out  to  shoot 
workingmen  down  in  the  streets  if  that  were  necessary  to 
restrain  them  from  striking.  I  could  not  forget  such  an 
untempered  declaration  even  after  Garfield  became  Presi- 
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dent  nor  after  he  was  shot.  Although  I  was  shocked  when 
the  Communist  group  at  Schwab’s  place  spoke  of  Garfield’s 
assassination  in  the  same  light  as  that  of  Alexander  II  of 
Russia,  I  could  not  pretend  to  change  my  opinion  of  Gar¬ 
field.  He  lingered  for  weeks.  His  body  was  taken  from 
Washington  to  Cleveland  for  interment  and  was  lying  in 
state  only  a  few  blocks  distant  from  where  the  Cigarmakers’ 
Convention  met.  Upon  the  opening  of  our  convention,  a 
motion  was  submitted  that  the  convention  adjourn  for  the 
day  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dead  President.  I  opposed 
that  motion  and  I  recited  the  wrongs  of  labor  and  declared 
that  as  representatives  of  labor  we  could  not  consistently 
express  respect  for  a  man  whose  counsel  was  ever  against 
efforts  to  right  our  wrongs.  My  speech  created  something 
of  a  sensation  and  the  newspapers  declared  me  a  dangerous 
man.  However,  the  motion  prevailed.  In  later  years  I 
came  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  respect  due  to  an 
office  that  represents  an  ideal.  The  man  holding  the  office 
may  very  inadequately  or  wrongly  manifest  that  ideal  in 
words  and  acts,  but  that  is  a  personal  fault  for  which  he 
should  be  criticized.  Nevertheless,  his  official  position 
entitles  him  to  the  respect  attaching  to  any  office  which  is 
part  of  a  democratic  government. 

With  Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  served  the  remaining 
period  of  President  Garfield’s  term,  I  had  only  chance  meet¬ 
ings.  He  was  a  New  York  politician. 

Grover  Cleveland  I  met  when  he  was  Governor  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  was  a  typical  representative  of 
what  was  then  called  the  business  type — cold-blooded, 
methodical,  in  no  way  influenced  by  a  weakness  for  hu¬ 
manity.  During  his  first  term  nothing  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  ask  for  a  personal  interview. 
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During  the  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison  I  sought  an  in¬ 
terview  on  behalf  of  E.  W.  Clark  and  George  Miller,  who 
in  1875  were  condemned  to  death  for  mutiny  on  a  vessel. 
The  men  had  shipped  on  a  vessel  which  had  been  compelled 
to  change  its  name  in  order  to  lure  sailors  aboard.  The 
captain  of  the  boat  had  a  long-established  reputation  for 
brutality.  The  men  had  been  flogged,  underfed,  and  given 
brackish  water.  In  a  moment  of  frenzy  they,  with  the  rest 
of  the  crew  of  the  Jefferson  Borden ,  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  control  of  the  ship.  After  the  first  mate  and 
one  of  their  group  had  been  killed  the  captain  quelled 
the  mutiny  and  put  the  men  in  irons. 

At  the  trial  which  followed  under  the  then  existing 
law,  the  men  were  not  allowed  to  testify  in  their  own  be¬ 
half.  Clark  and  Miller  were  sentenced  to  death  while  an 
English  fellow-mutineer,  through  the  efforts  of  the  British 
government,  was  given  a  sentence  of  only  ten  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  President  Grant  commuted  the  death  sentence 
to  life  imprisonment.  When  the  case  of  the  seamen  Clark 
and  Miller  was  reported  to  the  Federation  convention,  I 
was  directed  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  secure 
pardon  for  them. 

I  wrote  to  members  of  Congress  who  could  be  interested 
in  the  case,  asking  them  to  use  their  influence  to  have  the 
men  pardoned.  An  encouraging  number  of  them  responded. 
Senator  Hoar  was  one  of  the  most  helpful.  Petitions  for 
pardon  were  circulated  and  thousands  of  signatures  secured. 
Then  arrangements  were  made  to  present  them  to  President 
Harrison.  Our  first  appointment  was  canceled  because  of 
the  death  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  All  the  laborious 
details  of  a  second  appointment  had  to  be  done,  the 
committee  of  delegates,  Senators  and  Representatives  noti- 
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fied  of  the  new  date.  We  presented  our  plea  and  petitions 
to  the  President  and  urged  him  to  act  because  one  prisoner 
had  already  lost  his  mind.  Then  we  waited.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  We  reminded  the  President  that  human  life  was 
at  stake  and  again  we  waited. 

When  Grover  Cleveland  became  again  President  I  re¬ 
quested  an  interview  in  order  to  present  our  pleas  to  him. 
He  replied  asking  me  to  submit  the  matter  in  writing, 
which  I  did,  resolving  to  avoid  any  personal  interview 
with  President  Cleveland  if  possible.  Later,  a  messenger 
from  the  President  told  me  he  wished  to  see  me,  but  as  I 
had  been  informed  that  the  President  did  not  intend  to 
pardon  the  seamen  I  replied  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was 
anything  which  I  could  now  submit  in  person  which  would 
contribute  to  clarity  of  thought.  In  deciding  upon  that 
course,  I  had  in  mind  Mr.  Cleveland’s  acts  when  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  he  vetoed  a  Cigarmaker’  Bill  to 
abolish  tenement  cigar  manufacturing  and  a  bill  to  re¬ 
duce  the  fare  on  the  New  York  elevated  from  ten  to  five 
cents. 

A  few  years  after  President  Cleveland’s  retirement  from 
public  office,  through  a  strong  friendship  which  existed 
between  him  and  Oscar  S.  Straus,  he  became  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  which  he  frequently  attended.  At  these  meetings 
he  always  manifested  deep  interest  in  the  subjects  discussed 
and  in  truth  I  may  say  that  he  had  softened  a  great  deal 
in  his  manner  and  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  I 
do  know  that  he  manifested  a  greater  cordiality  toward 
me  than  he  had  ever  shown,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
when  he  was  in  public  office. 

During  President  McKinley’s  term  I  had  as  good  op- 
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portunity  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  important  matters 
as  I  have  ever  had  with  any  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  frequently  ask  me  to  come  to  the  White  House 
to  see  him  and  sometimes  I  would  ask  for  that  privilege. 
At  no  time  was  I  disappointed. 

I  had  known  Mr.  McKinley  for  many  years.  When 
he  came  to  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  a  protectionist  and  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  the  fundamental  principle  is  right  or 
wrong  or  whether  free  trade  is  natural  and  protection  artifi¬ 
cial,  so  far  as  the  cigarmaking  industry  is  concerned,  free 
trade  would  have  meant  the  annihilation  of  the  industry  in 
the  United  States.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  frequently 
drawn  into  contact  with  Congressman  McKinley.  That 
business  relation  in  time  developed  into  genuine  friendship. 

He  became  Governor  of  Ohio  and  later  was  elected 
President.  When  he  had  under  consideration  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  he  told  me  he  wished 
to  include  my  name.  I  appreciated  the  honor,  however, 
preferring  to  stay  with  the  labor  movement.  The  President 
tried  to  prevail  upon  me  to  change  my  decision,  but  I  stead¬ 
fastly  declined. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  Caledonian  Club  of  Washing¬ 
ton  held  its  annual  dinner  at  Fritz  Reuter’s  place.  I  was 
one  of  the  invited  guests.  The  chairman  and  toastmaster, 
who  was  president  of  the  club,  was  a  doctor  and  he  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  attend  to  a  patient  in  a  critical 
condition.  After  drinking  the  toast  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  Robert  Burns,  there  was  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Before  leaving,  the  toastmaster  asked  me 
whether  I  would  not  respond  to  that  toast,  the  honor  of 
which  I  accepted  and  delivered  an  address  extolling  the 
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qualities  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  the  great  powers  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  were  in  his  keeping.  On  the  following  day 
I  had  a  conference  with  the  President.  After  greeting  him, 
I  related  to  him  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  responding  to 
the  toast  in  his  honor  the  night  before.  He  said,  “I  am 
confident  that  you  made  an  excellent  address  and  that  you 
spoke  kindly  of  me.”  I  replied,  “You  had  better  ask  others 
who  heard  me,  for  I  would  not  dare  to  tell  you  all  the  mean 
things  I  said  about  you.”  With  an  assumed  haughtiness  he 
said:  “Mr.  Gompers,  let  me  tell  you  an  anecdote.  Out 
in  one  of  the  mining  countries  there  was  a  bully  who  cheated 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  lied,  he  swore,  he 
killed,  and  finally  he  died  with  his  boots  on.  Of  course,  the 
miners  wanted  to  give  that  person,  even  though  he  was  a 
brute,  some  religious  service  and  they  were  at  their  wits’  end 
how  to  do  it,  so  they  sent  two  of  their  men  on  horseback  to 
a  neighboring  camp  where  they  heard  there  was  an  old-time 
itinerant  preacher  prospecting  for  gold.  They  found  their 
man  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  preach  a  sermon 
over  the  dead  man’s  remains.  He  said  he  would  like  to 
know  something  about  the  characteristics  of  the  man  and 
they  said :  ‘We  can  say  nothing  good  for  him.  He  is  guilty 
of  every  crime  on  the  calendar  and  had  no  conscience,  no 
sympathy,  no  honor.’  He  said,  ‘All  right.’  They  replied, 
‘You  mean  you  are  going  over  to  preach  the  sermon  over 
his  remains  in  spite  of  what  we  said?’  cOh,  yes.’  ‘What 
will  you  say?’  ‘Well,  I  shall  speak  of  the  great  times  in 
which  he  lived.’  ”  The  point  was  splendidly  made  and  we 
began  talking  of  the  speeches  that  he  had  made  and  those 
that  I  had  made.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  take  down  my  addresses.  I  said,  “No,  I  have  not  the 
time  to  prepare  them,  nor  the  luxury  of  having  a  stenog- 
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rapher  take  them  down.”  He  said,  “That  is  a  good  kind 
of  a  speech  which  one  can  deliver  in  regular  order  one 
day  and  the  following  evening  begin  from  the  other  end 
and  work  toward  the  first  part  and  then  at  another  time 
begin  in  the  middle  and  work  both  ways.”  McKinley  was 
a  splendidly  disposed  man,  gentle  and  kind,  willing  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  and  opportunities,  a  fine  type  of 
man. 

In  1898,  together  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Executive 
Council,  I  presented  to  President  McKinley  labor’s  need 
for  certain  labor  legislation.  After  our  conference  the 
President  asked  me  to  prepare  for  him  a  memorandum  to 
be  considered  in  preparing  his  message  to  Congress.  Of 
course,  I  complied  and  submitted  notes  on  the  following 
subjects:  The  Eight-Hour  Bill,  the  Seamen’s  Bill,  our 
Convict  Labor  proposition,  and  a  measure  to  limit  and  de¬ 
fine  the  use  of  injunctions  in  industrial  disputes,  when 
such  injunctions  would  not  be  issued  in  other  disputes. 

After  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  a  number 
of  men  called  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs 
to  discuss,  formulate,  and  present  to  the  President  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  basis  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain.  The  gathering  was  most  successful,  among 
those  present  some  of  our  great  national  characters  of  the 
time. 

Declarations  were  adopted  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  present  these  suggestions  in  proper  form  to  President 
McKinley.  Carl  Schurz,  Francis  Baird  Thurber,  Ralph 
M.  Easley,  I,  and  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  do 
not  now  recall  were  the  committee.  We  were  most  cor¬ 
dially  received  by  the  President  at  the  White  House  and 
several  of  us  made  oral  statements  in  support  of  the  sugges- 
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tions  submitted.  The  President  was  exceedingly  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  suggestions  and  advised  us  that  they  would  be 
communicated  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries  to  nego¬ 
tiate  peace.  He  expressed  himself  as  sympathetic  toward 
the  recommendations  and  being  appreciative  of  our  efforts. 

Later,  while  I  was  walking  with  John  Morrison  and 
Mrs.  Morrison  on  Broadway  in  New  York,  I  most  unex¬ 
pectedly  saw  the  rumor  flashed  that  he  had  been  shot.  I 
don’t  know  whether  I  have  ever  had  such  a  shock  as  I  had 
at  that  statement.  I  knew  him  so  well  and  favorably  for 
many  years. 

His  successor,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  I  also  knew  well. 
I  broke  through  his  reserve  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  law  by  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  tenement-house  system  of  work. 
His  attitude  was  antagonistic  at  first  because  he  disbelieved 
the  conditions  which  I  portrayed  to  him,  but  I  finally  in¬ 
duced  him  to  go  with  me  through  some  of  the  tenement 
house  sweat-shops  after  which  he  came  out  as  an  advocate 
of  the  bill  and  his  whole  manner  toward  me  changed. 

After  his  term  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  went 
West  and  I  lost  track  of  him.  When  he  became  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  I  again  came  in  contact 
with  him.  Joe  Barondess  and  I  brought  to  his  attention 
the  brutality  with  which  the  police  treated  the  striking 
garment  workers.  He  went  around  with  us  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  he  found  the  representations  made  to  him  by 
us  were  well  founded.  Then  he  issued  an  order  that  fair 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the  strikers.  We  again 
renewed  our  acquaintance  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  he 
had  respect  for  me.  Then  when  he  became  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  him  upon 
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severa)  occasions,  particularly,  as  to  the  matter  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  the  employes  of  the  navy  yards  and  upon 
that  problem  he  took  a  sympathetic  attitude. 

After  the  war  with  Spain  in  which  he  took  a  most  active 
part  serving  as  Colonel  in  our  army,  he  was  elected  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  that  position  I  met 
him  several  times  in  his  office  in  Albany.  It  was  his  custom 
to  eat  his  lunch  in  a  room  adjoining  the  executive  office 
and  several  times  he  invited  me  to  meet  with  him  and 
usually  a  frugal  lunch  was  served  and  our  conversations 
and  discussions  were  had  in  that  way.  I  saw  little  of  him 
while  he  was  Vice-President. 

When  he  became  President  after  the  assassination  of 
President  McKinley,  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go  and 
express  my  personal  gratification  that  he  was  now  in  a  place 
where  he  could  exert  wide  influence,  but  I  restrained  the 
impulse,  partly  because  of  my  feeling  for  McKinley.  In 
an  accidental  meeting  shortly  afterwards,  President  Roose¬ 
velt  reproached  me  for  not  coming  to  see  him,  telling  me 
there  were  a  number  of  things  he  wanted  to  talk  over  with 
me.  He  urged  me  to  come  soon  and  frequently.  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  soon  afterwards.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  at  the  time  preparing  his  message  to  Congress. 
His  messages,  as  all  will  remember,  were  voluminous 
and  indicated  the  unusual  range  of  problems  of  which  the 
President  had  detailed  information.  He  said  he  wanted 
to  read  to  me  portions  of  the  message  he  was  preparing. 
He  began  reading  the  portion  which  had  to  do  with  anar¬ 
chists  and  advocates  of  violence.  I  saw  at  once  that  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  not  appreciated  the  difference  between  mak¬ 
ing  an  official  statement  and  the  expression  of  a  private- 
citizen,  so  I  interrupted  him  by  saying,  “Mr.  President,  I 
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think  you  ought  not  say  that.  You  will  be  misinterpreted.” 
The  Colonel  went  on  reading  enthusiastically,  interested 
in  what  he  wanted  to  present.  Again  I  interrupted,  “But, 
Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  wrong.”  This  time  a  bit 
impatiently  he  began  where  he  had  left  off.  By  this  time 
I,  too,  was  a  bit  impatient  so  I  leaned  forward  and  said 
with  all  the  force  in  my  make-up,  “Mr.  President,  you 
are  absolutely  wrong.  You  must  not  say  that.”  Roose¬ 
velt  then  came  to  an  abrupt  stop  because  he  realized  I 
would  not  be  swerved.  We  then  discussed  the  statement 
and  he  agreed  that  I  was  right  and  made  changes  accord¬ 
ingly.  He  had  written  a  statement  that  would  have  been 
permissible  as  a  statement  of  opinion  of  a  private  citizen, 
but  which  would  become  ill-advised  if  not  disastrous  if 
uttered  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  land. 

I  went  to  the  White  House  frequently  thereafter. 
I  had  a  great  admiration  for  the  forceful  personality 
of  the  man.  One  time  I  was  talking  to  him  about 
the  courts  and  the  use  of  the  injunction.  He  called 
my  attention  to  a  book  then  recently  published,  Moral 
Overstrain ,  by  George  W.  Alger.  He  sent  me  a  copy 
of  the  book  with  his  compliments.  I  found  it  very 
suggestive,  particularly  the  chapter  on  “Some  Equivocal 
Rights  of  Labor.”  In  the  following  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Federationist  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  I  pub¬ 
lished  that  chapter.  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  Federationist 
to  the  President.  Shortly  after,  he  replied  thanking  me  for 
the  magazine  and  stating  that  I  would  be  amused  to  know 
that  he  had  recently  sent  copies  of  the  book  to  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Justice  Day  and  Justice 
McKenna. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  he 
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disregarded  red  tape.  He  brought  to  the  problems  of  the 
White  House  a  realism  that  had  never  previously  pervaded 
the  executive  offices.  It  was  because  he  was  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  realities  that  he  captured  the  imaginations  of  the 
American  people  and  became  their  great  Evangelist  in  a  de¬ 
mand  that  the  government  should  serve  the  people.  It 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the 
man  that  he  should  be  the  first  President  to  use  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  message  to  Congress  the  term  “organized  labor.” 

He  was  always  a  forceful  figure  and  interested  in  the 
human  aspects  of  all  questions.  He  could  concentrate  both 
physical  and  mental  energy  to  a  startling  degree.  A  person 
with  such  qualities  must  necessarily  be  egotistical.  He  com¬ 
pelled  attention  by  his  strenuous  activity,  his  passionate 
espousal  of  causes,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  a  constructive 
measure.  He  had  a  great  influence  upon  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

I  know  of  no  instance  when  I  had  to  wait  to  see  him 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  accepted  him  as  a  friend 
with  brain,  sympathy,  and  willingness  to  serve  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  me  and  at  times  accepted  my  advice  and  acted 
upon  it.  Our  relations  were  of  the  most  cordial  and  con¬ 
fidential  character.  Frequently,  he  talked  very  bad  Hol¬ 
land  Dutch  to  me. 

At  one  time  he  invited  me  to  come  to  see  him  at  his 
home  in  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island.  I  asked  him  whether 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  for  James  Duncan  and  John 
Mitchell,  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  accompany  me.  He  readily  assented.  The  three 
of  us  called  upon  him  at  his  home.  We  were  presented 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  the  other  members  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  and  he  threw  off  restraint  in  his  wonderful  affec- 
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tion  for  his  children.  He  invited  us  into  the  library  and 
there,  after  discussing  several  matters  in  which  he  de¬ 
sired  to  interest  me,  he  disclosed  to  us,  under  the  strictest 
confidence,  his  project  of  sending  the  American  fleet  around 
the  world.  One  of  his  significant  remarks  was:  “I  do  not 
know  what  the  Japanese  have  back  of  their  heads  in  their 
irritating  attitude  which  they  are  manifesting  toward  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  question  of  difficulty  with  any 
other  country  and  my  purpose  is  that  the  cruise  around  the 
world  by  our  fleet  will  be  accepted  as  a  friendly  manifesta¬ 
tion  by  all  other  governments  and  will  be  a  proof  to  the 
Japanese  of  our  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  and  yet  will 
let  them  observe  that  we  are  not  a  mean  power  with  which 
to  deal.” 

On  one  occasion  I  had  a  conference  with  President 
Roosevelt  to  interest  him  more  effectively  in  the  conditions 
and  situation  as  they  existed  in  Porto  Rico.  Santiago  Ig- 
lesias  was  with  me.  I  expected  to  have  not  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  President’s  time.  However,  the  in¬ 
terview  was  prolonged  for  over  an  hour  and  at  its  close 
he  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  come  to  see  him  at  six 
o’clock  that  evening. 

When  I  was  ushered  into  the  President’s  office,  I  found 
him  attired  in  his  tennis  clothes  and  at  his  desk  eating  his 
dinner  from  a  tray.  He  had  just  finished  a  game  of  tennis 
and  had  no  time  to  dine  with  his  family  and  keep  his 
engagement  with  me.  Dr.  Neill,  then  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  was  also  present.  At  the  conference  every 
variety  of  subjects  were  discussed.  The  President,  with  ear¬ 
nestness  and  mirth,  entered  into  the  discussion  of  every  sub¬ 
ject  with  enthusiasm.  The  conference  lasted  until  nearly 
midnight  and  resulted  in  the  President  deciding  on  taking 
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action  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico. 

During  no  Administration  did  I  make  more  frequent 
visits  to  the  White  House  than  during  that  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  would  most  informally  send  me  word  that 
he  wanted  to  see  me  and  we  would  talk  over  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  for  the  time  giving  his  unreserved  attention. 
Such  discussions  were  always  man  to  man. 

It  was  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  my  first  invitation  to  a  social  function  in  the  White 
House.  When  in  1908  the  President  called  a  conference 
of  Governors  of  the  United  States  on  conservation  of 
natural  resources  he  invited  John  Mitchell  and  me  to  at¬ 
tend  that  conference.  The  conference  came  at  a  time  when 
the  group  of  conservationists  gathered  to  work  under  Gif¬ 
ford  Pinchot  were  formulating  broad  national  policies.  The 
discussion  was  most  interesting  and  very  illuminating  to  me. 
I  had  concentrated  on  the  conservation  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment,  but  I  was  fully  mindful  of  the  importance  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  conservation  of  natural  and  material  resources.  I 
read  a  paper  at  that  conference.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
conference  was  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  which  I  was  invited. 

When  President  Roosevelt  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  after  some  deliberation  he  determined  to  use 
the  money  for  an  industrial  peace  foundation.  He  invited 
the  following  to  serve  as  the  Executive  Board  for  the 
Foundation:  Oscar  Straus,  Seth  Low,  Archbishop  Ireland, 
Franklin  McVeigh,  and  me.  Others  who  were  intimately 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  idea  were  Dan 
Keefe,  Marcus  M.  Marks,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  and  Warren 
S.  Stone.  Judge  E.  H.  Gary  was  appointed,  but  declined 
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to  serve.  However,  we  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
project. 

In  1908  the  Administration  took  up  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  problem  and  trust  legislation.  President 
Roosevelt  was  seriously  concerned  as  to  what  national  poli¬ 
cies  in  regard  to  trusts  would  best  serve  the  American  people. 
He  was  not  wedded  to  any  one  idea,  but  kept  his  mind  open. 
Early  in  that  year  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  in 
Washington  in  which  representatives  of  the  various  groups 
concerned  in  anti-trust  legislation  were  represented.  One 
conference  that  was  held  in  the  White  House  lasted 
until  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  were  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  Taft,  Secretary  Root,  Secretary  Garfield, 
Attorney-General  Bonaparte,  Judge  Gary,  Seth  Low,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jenks,  F.  L.  Stetson,  representing  J.  Pierpont  Mor¬ 
gan  &  Company,  Victor  Morowitz,  representing  the  railroad 
interests,  and  I  representing  labor.  In  this  conference  I  took 
the  same  position  that  I  had  held  from  the  beginning, 
that  the  tendency  toward  large-scale  organization  and  cen¬ 
tralization  of  administrative  control  were  necessary  for 
economic  progress  and  development.  I  maintained  that 
anti-trust  legislation  even  though  enacted  could  not  be  en¬ 
forced.  When  legal  principles  are  contrary  to  economic 
forces  I  maintain  that  the  law  would  give  priority  to  the 
stronger  natural  influences. 

I  remember  a  personal  discussion  in  which  I  emphati¬ 
cally  differed  from  Roosevelt,  pointing  out  his  limitations 
within  the  law.  He  ended  his  statement  with  what  seemed 
a  declaration  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal,  “But 
I  am  President  of  the  United  States.”  I  replied:  “That  is 
true,  Mr.  President.  But  I  am  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  as  such  I  shall  insist  upon  our 
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right  to  pursue  a  lawful  course  and  I  shall  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  workers  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.” 

The  next  day  I  conferred  with  a  number  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  organized  labor  whom  I  had  asked  to  meet  with 
me  at  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  A  few  days  later  I  discussed  the  problem  with  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Neill  who  was  recognized  as  the  man  in  the 
administration  closest  to  the  President.  The  day  following 
a  conference  on  anti-trust  legislation  was  held  in  the  old 
Arlington  Hotel  in  which  were  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  from  Congress  as  well  as  a  number  rep¬ 
resenting  important  interests.  The  conference  lasted  until 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  trust  question  was 
deemed  of  urgent  importance  at  that  time. 

On  March  18,  1906,  the  official  representatives  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  labor  organizations  met  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Federation  to  decide  upon  policies  of 
national  action.  In  that  meeting  we  formulated  a  state¬ 
ment  of  legislative  measures  which  labor  deemed  impera¬ 
tive  to  its  welfare.  We  presented  this  statement  to  Speaker 
Cannon  and  to  Vice-President  Fairbanks. 

Because  of  my  activity  in  labor’s  non-partisan  political 
campaign  and  my  opposition  to  his  candidacy  for  the  next 
presidency  the  relations  between  the  President  and  me  be¬ 
came  very  strained.  After  he  attacked  me  violently  in 
his  letter  to  Senator  Knox,  the  old  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  us  were  no  longer  possible.  However,  I  had  fre¬ 
quent  letters  from  him  when  he  was  contributing  editor 
on  the  Outlook  and  cordial  invitations  to  meet  him  at 
various  times  in  New  York.  When  he  was  shot  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  I  telegraphed  him  my  sympathy  and  deep  concern 
and  received  an  appreciative  telegram  in  response. 
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During  the  time  he  was  identified  with  the  Progressive 
Party,  Colonel  Roosevelt  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Labor 
Day  address  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  sent  a  copy  of 
the  manuscript  of  his  speech  to  me  for  review  and  such 
suggestions  as  I  cared  to  make.  I  found  the  paper  not  only 
defective  in  many  respects  but  manifesting  a  tendency  to 
pursue  a  mistaken  course,  and  I  wrote  to  him  to  that  effect, 
pointing  out  what  I  believed  should  be  corrected.  I  re¬ 
ceived  no  further  word  from  him  upon  the  subject.  I  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  had  already  sent  advance  copies  to  the  press 
and  could  not,  or  was  perhaps  disinclined  to,  make  the 
changes.  I  feel  sure  that  had  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a 
conference  with  him  before  the  address  was  delivered  or 
advance  copies  given  to  the  press,  some  of  the  suggestions 
I  made  would  have  been  accepted  by  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1917,  the  Kerensky  government  sent 
a  mission  to  the  United  States  to  bring  a  message  of  greet¬ 
ing  from  the  newest  republic  to  one  of  the  oldest.  A  meet¬ 
ing  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  New  York  City  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  which  would  afford  to  the  Russian  delegation  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  the  situation  in  their  country  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Mayor  Mitchel  presided  at 
this  meeting  and  I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 

When  I  got  to  Carnegie  Hall  that  evening,  I  found  the 
building  crowded.  On  the  stage  were  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  Ambassador  Boris  Bakhmeteff,  who  was  to  be  the  chief 
spokesman  for  the  Russian  delegation.  Mayor  Mitchel 
announced  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  briefly  and  called 
upon  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  be  the  first  speaker.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  had  a  prepared  address,  but  in  his  usual  vigorous 
fashion  found  himself  unable  to  confine  himself  to  a  written 
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statement.  He  digressed  from  his  paper  to  refer  to  recent 
race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis.  He  declared  that  before  this 
country  began  to  talk  of  liberty  and  justice  to  others  it 
should  see  that  everything  was  in  order  in  its  own  house. 
“If  we  are  to  greet  free  Russia,  we  must  greet  her  with  clean 
hands,”  he  declared.  He  then  scathingly  denounced  labor 
for  participating  in  the  riots.  There  had  been  in  the  press 
and  in  various  political  gatherings  attempts  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  East  St.  Louis  riots  on  labor  organizations. 
It  had  been  necessary  for  organized  labor  to  defend  itself 
against  such  injustices.  I  felt  keenly  the  inappropriateness 
of  injecting  the  issue  in  a  welcome  to  the  Russian  delega¬ 
tion,  but  I  realized  that  if  I  did  not  make  a  reply  my  silence 
would  be  capital  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  always 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  attack  and  denounce  labor. 

I  was  called  upon  to  speak  immediately  after  the 
Colonel.  I  briefly  commended  the  major  portion  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  address  and  then  summarized  the  evidence 
which  exonerated  labor  from  the  responsibility  for  the  East 
St.  Louis  riots.  After  I  had  finished  Mayor  Mitchel  ad¬ 
vanced  to  introduce  Mr.  Bakhmeteff  when  Colonel  Roose¬ 
velt  darted  from  his  chair  and  waving  his  program  in  his 
right  hand  exclaimed,  “May  I  say  another  word?”  There 
was  no  possibility  of  stopping  him  and  he  launched  into 
a  tirade  of  malice,  fairly  biting  off  each  word.  As  the 
Colonel  continued  he  grew  more  excited.  He  strode  across 
the  stage  until  he  reached  my  side  where  he  stood  towering 
over  me  and  pointing  his  forefinger  at  me  and  shaking 
his  fist  in  my  face  and  at  one  time  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

I  confess  I  was  amazed,  for  it  seemed  to  me  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  was  beside  himself.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
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I  retained  my  chair  until  he  finished.  Then  I  was  upon 
the  point  of  rising  to  make  reply  to  the  most  unjustifiable 
attack,  when  several  around  me  urged  me  to  say  no  more 
and  the  Mayor  again  reminded  the  audience  and  speakers 
that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the 
Russian  delegation,  for  none  other.  I  felt  that  I  could 
not  with  courtesy  insist  upon  a  point  of  personal  privilege 
so  I  refrained  from  further  conflict. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  afterwards  explained  in  a  letter  to  Victor 
A.  Olander  who  sent  him  copy  of  the  official  investigation 
in  East  St.  Louis  which  exonerated  wage-earners  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  riot,  that  he  did  not  intend  his  remarks 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  organized  labor,  but 
only  a  denunciation  of  riots  and  lawless  conduct  which 
grew  out  of  them. 

In  the  events  growing  out  of  the  World  War,  all  traces 
of  misunderstanding  were  wiped  out  for  which  I  have 
always  felt  very  grateful.  A  number  of  people  knew  the 
work  I  had  been  trying  to  do  before  war  was  declared 
against  Germany  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  German  propa¬ 
ganda  into  the  labor  movement.  I  had  to  cope  with  both 
the  pacifists  and  the  pro-Germans  as  well  as  the  activity 
of  the  I.  W.  W.  Even  before  war  was  declared,  I  took 
the  initiative  to  mobilize  and  direct  opinion  and  action 
within  the  labor  movement  in  accord  with  the  best  interests 
of  our  country.  The  activity  of  the  enemies  of  labor  and 
of  our  government  were  known  to  comparatively  few.  An 
intensive  campaign  was  planned  to  accomplish  my  defeat 
as  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This  situation  was  reported 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt  by  John  J.  Leary  who  had  long  been 
a  reporter  on  the  New  York  World  and  because  of  his 
understanding  of  the  labor  movement  and  his  constructive 
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work,  had  won  my  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  labor  men.  The  Colonel  had  felt  intensely  that 
America  ought  to  have  been  in  the  war  long  before  our 
country  took  that  step.  He  knew  of  the  friendly  relations 
that  existed  between  President  Wilson  and  me  and  in  his 
own  mind  had  blamed  me  somewhat  because  I  had  not 
urged  a  war  declaration  sooner.  When  he  learned  from 
Mr.  Leary  of  the  fight  I  was  making,  he  sent  me  word  that 
in  my  fight  for  Americanism  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  to  help  me  I  had  only  to  let  him  know.  It  was  a  fine 
message  from  a  splendid  fighting  character  and  touched  me 
very  deeply.  I  sent  back  word  to  Colonel  Roosevelt 
through  Mr.  Leary  of  my  deep  appreciation. 

I  never  met  him  again  and  when  he  passed  away,  I 
mourned  a  real  man  whom  I  valued  because  of  the  great 
vision  with  which  he  had  inspired  our  people. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  William  Howard  Taft  was 
in  connection  with  the  Phelan  injunction  case  which  came 
before  his  court.  His  name  is  associated  in  my  mind  with 
injunctions,  so  that  in  his  presidential  campaign  I  gave 
him  the  name  of  “Father  of  Injunctions.”  I  met  him  first 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  War  and  found  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  likable  men  I  have  ever  met.  Re¬ 
peatedly,  I  found  myself  wishing  he  had  never  entered  the 
legal  profession,  for  legal  training,  I  believed,  hampered 
a  mind  that  was  otherwise  constructive  and  clear.  I  was 
afterwards  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when  I  watched  his 
services  on  the  War  Labor  Board  in  the  capacity  where  he 
was  dealing  with  practical  matters  and  production  as  a 
growing  machine.  In  that  capacity  his  decisions  were  con¬ 
structive  and  his  approach  to  every  decision  was  guided 
by  a  fundamental  desire  to  better  human  life. 
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When  Taft  was  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  I  sent  Ed  Rosenberg  of  the  Seamen’s  Union 
to  investigate  conditions  of  coolie  labor  in  the  East  includ¬ 
ing  the  Islands  and  to  make  representation  to  the  Governor- 
General  as  to  enforcing  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  coolies  from 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Upon  the  completion  of  this  work 
I  received  from  Mr.  Taft  a  most  encouraging  and  compli¬ 
mentary  letter.  While  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  him  repeatedly  on  Porto  Rican  problems. 
I  also  met  him  at  a  number  of  Administration  conferences 
on  trust  legislation  and  trust  regulation.  Mr.  Taft  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1908. 
Roosevelt  had  implicit  confidence  that  Taft  would  carry 
out  his  policies.  I  did  not  share  that  confidence,  for  I  knew 
that  Taft  did  not  understand  men  as  Roosevelt  did  and 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  exert  the  same  influence 
over  political  and  national  situations.  However,  I  did  not 
make  up  my  mind  precipitately,  but  I  went  along  with 
Roosevelt’s  attempt  to  secure  progressive  planks  in  the 
Republican  Party  platform  of  1908.  Elsewhere  I  have 
told  the  story  of  my  conferences  with  Mr.  Taft  and  other 
representatives  of  the  Republican  Party  in  order  to  reach 
an  agreement  upon  those  planks  affecting  labor.  However, 
when  the  Republican  Party  decided  against  labor’s  de¬ 
mands,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  indicate  to  the  labor  move¬ 
ment  the  difference  in  the  declarations  of  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  Conventions.  However,  when  Mr. 
Taft  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  he  manifestly  bore  me 
no  ill  will  for  the  part  I  played  in  the  campaign.  In  truth, 
Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  man  who  could  bear  ill  will,  particularly 
against  a  man  acting  in  good  conscience.  His  greetings 
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were  always  cordial.  He  frequently  called  me  “Sam”  or 
“Hello,  how  are  you,  my  old  antagonist*?” 

On  February  13,  1913,  in  compliance  with  a  telephonic 
request  from  the  White  House  I  called  at  the  executive 
office  at  ten-thirty.  On  my  arrival  there  I  saw  Senator 
Lodge,  ex-Senator  Mason,  Secretary  Dickinson,  Secretary 
Wilson,  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  Congressman 
Kahn,  Congressman  Bartholdt,  and  several  others.  In  a 
few  minutes  Senator  Lodge  went  in  for  his  conference  with 
the  President.  When  he  came  out,  he  asked  me  whether 
he  could  talk  with  me  after  my  conference  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Secretary  Dickinson,  Congressman  Bartholdt,  and  I 
were  ushered  into  the  President’s  inner  room.  Mr.  Taft 
asked  us  to  be  seated.  He  asked  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr. 
Bartholdt  to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  then  invited  me  to 
take  a  chair  by  his  desk.  Placing  his  hand  upon  my  arm 
in  a  rather  hearty  manner  he  said,  “Sam  Gompers,  I  want 
you  to  do  me  a  favor.”  I  replied,  “Mr.  President,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  do  so  if  it  is  within  my  power  to  comply.” 
He  then  said:  “I  know  you  will.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Workers’  Compensation  Bill  and  believe  it  to 
be  a  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  working  people,  a  piece 
of  legislation  of  highly  valuable  and  meritorious  character. 
I  want  to  drive  these  ambulance  chasers  out  of  business 
and  to  protect  the  workers  without  the  necessity  of  this 
obsolete  employers’  liability.  I  know  the  situation  in  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  present  time  and  unless  some  special  effort  is 
made  the  bill  will  die  with  this  Congress.  I  wish  you  would 
see  Speaker  Clark  and  use  your  influence  with  him  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House.  I  know 
you  have  great  influence  with  him  and  that  is  the  only  way 
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the  bill  can  pass.”  I  told  the  President  I  would  be  glad 
to  comply.  I  had  given  assistance  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
mission  which  prepared  the  Workingmen’s  Compensation 
Bill;  I  had  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  which 
had  the  bill  in  charge  and  strongly  advocated  the  bill. 
After  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  supported  the  bill  as  the  most 
comprehensive  and  generous  measure  of  any  country.  Later, 
because  of  stimulated  opposition  from  the  Railroad  Brother¬ 
hoods,  I  had  felt  compelled  not  to  continue  to  press  that 
specific  bill,  but  I  was  strongly  in  favor  of  a  Workmen’s 
Compensation  measure.  Inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  seemed  to  favor  a  still  better  bill,  I  was  glad 
to  comply  with  the  President’s  request. 

I  had  gone  to  the  White  House  to  urge  the  President 
to  sign  the  Immigration  Bill  and  to  present  to  him  my 
reasons  for  that  course.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
arranged  for  a  hearing  on  the  following  Tuesday  at  which 
time  he  wanted  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  advice.  I  told 
him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  defer  until  that  time  and  then 
said:  “Mr.  President,  there  is  another  matter  which  I 
should  like  you  to  do.  I  would  like  you  to  sign  the  Smoker 
Bill.”  He  called  in  his  secretary  and  asked  him  as  to  the 
bill.  All  employes  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  are  en¬ 
titled  to  three  cigars  a  day  of  their  own  making.  Suddenly, 
the  internal  revenue  officers  promulgated  a  rule  that  em¬ 
ployers  would  be  required  to  pay  internal  revenue  tax  upon 
these  “smokers.”  It  was  to  restore  this  privilege  that  the 
cigarmaker  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into 
the  trade  that  I  made  the  appeal  to  the  President  to  sign 
the  executive  order  restoring  the  right  to  the  men.  After 
the  President  had  read  the  bill,  he  promptly  answered,  “I 
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will.5’  At  the  hearing  which  took  place  a  few  days  later 
in  the  White  House  proper  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt  strongly  opposed  the  immigration  measure  while 
Commissioner  Williams  and  I  urged  him  to  sign  it.  The 
hearing  continued  for  nearly  three  hours. 

I  called  upon  Speaker  Clark  and  had  an  extended  con¬ 
ference  with  him.  The  House  had  just  finished  counting 
the  votes  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  and  some¬ 
one  was  filibustering  against  an  appropriation  for  a  Federal 
exhibit  in  the  San  Francisco  Exposition.  Because  of  this 
situation,  Mr.  Clark  could  not  remain  out  of  the  chair  for 
any  great  length  of  time,  but  he  suggested  that  I  call  upon 
Air.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  him  bring  a  specific  rule  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bill  by  the 
House.  He  sent  his  parliamentary  advisor,  Air.  Crisp,  out 
to  discuss  the  matter  further  with  me.  After  considering 
the  situation  with  him  we  agreed  upon  the  course  suggested 
by  Air.  Clark. 

I  then  went  to  the  office  of  the  Flouse  Committee  on 
Labor.  There  I  met  Air.  Wills  and  members  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Legislative  Committee,  Air.  Wilson  and  Air.  Farley 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  We  discussed  compensation 
bills  and  a  resolution  to  order  an  investigation  into  the 
mining  situation  in  West  Virginia.  Then  we  went  over 
to  see  Mr.  Henry.  We  learned  he  was  engaged  in  the 
House  and  could  not  see  us  until  about  three  o’clock.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  went  over  to  see  Senator  Borah,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  conferred  with  him  about  the  investigation  of  the 
West  Virginia  situation.  We  thought  it  wise  to  have  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  Senate  which  was  a  continuous 
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body  and  could  authorize  a  survey  to  continue  after  the 
close  of  the  session  of  Congress.  Senator  Borah  took  the 
resolution  under  consideration.  He  said  that  as  soon  as 
the  Connecticut  Dam  Bill  was  out  of  the  way  he  would 
press  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Labor.  I  was  about  to  leave  the  Marble  Room  of  the 
Senate  when  I  met  Senator  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan  and 
urged  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
Seamen’s  Bill.  I  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  had 
made  a  comprehensive  report  upon  the  Titanic  disaster, 
placing  the  responsibility  where  it  deserved  to  rest  and  that 
it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  see  that  remedial  measures  were 
enacted  by  law.  He  promised  to  do  all  that  he  could.  He 
related  an  incident  of  the  Titanic  disaster  where  a  woman 
was  placed  in  a  boat  with  one  of  the  so-called  seamen  who 
did  not  know  for  what  purpose  the  oarlocks  were  to  be 
used  nor  did  he  know  how  to  place  the  oars,  a  situation 
which  was  disclosed  in  an  open  boat  with  icebergs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  ice  floes  all  around. 

At  three  o’clock  we  met  Representative  Henry  and  we 
presented  to  him  two  matters,  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Bill  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  the  West  Virginia 
case.  He  seemed  very  much  impressed  and  said  that  he 
would  make  an  inquiry  to  see  whether  a  special  rule  could 
not  be  provided  for  the  Compensation  Bill  and  would  call 
a  committee  hearing  early  in  the  coming  week  to  consider 
the  West  Virginia  matter.  Mr.  Henry  never  failed  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  measure  that  concerned 
human  welfare.  However,  the  bill  was  not  passed  that 
session.  I  have  related  rather  fully  the  story  of  my  efforts 
to  carry  out  President  Taft’s  commission,  thinking  that 
the  methods  and  the  ramifications  of  my  work  may  be  of 
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some  interest,  and  in  addition,  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  in  many  instances  I  endeavored  to  co-operate  with 
President  Taft  during  his  Administration. 

Near  the  close  of  Mr.  Taft’s  term,  Congress  passed  the 
bill  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  which  awaited  the 
President’s  consideration.  Of  course,  he  had  the  right  to 
veto  it  or  to  allow  it  to  die  with  the  expiration  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  was  a  measure  in  which  I  was  keenly  interested. 
Representative  Sulzer  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  to 
which  I  objected.  In  the  office  of  our  Federation  he  and 
I  again  revised  his  bill  and  he  then  reintroduced  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  finally  adopted.  In  the  fall  elections, 
Mr.  Sulzer  had  been  elected  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
came  to  Washington  on  the  third  of  March  to  head  the 
New  York  militia  in  their  state  delegation  in  the  inaugural 
parade  for  President  Wilson.  He  came  to  my  office  and 
together  we  went  over  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Taft  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  Mr.  Sulzer 
and  greeted  me  with  his  old-time  cordiality.  We  there 
argued  and  pleaded  with  him  to  sign  the  bill  creating  the 
Department  of  Labor.  On  March  fourth,  the  President 
went  over  to  the  capitol  and  there  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Senator  Penrose  and  Senator  Lodge  to  sign  the  bill  which 
he  had  been  reluctant  to  do.  Senator  Penrose  later  told 
me  that  he  told  the  President  that  both  Mr.  Lodge  and 
he  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  attack  if  the  President 
refused  to  sign  the  bill  or  had  allowed  it  to  die  without  his 
signature.  President  Taft  signed  the  bill. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  not  my  choice  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  for  the  Democratic  Party.  I  had  never 
met  him,  but  what  I  had  heard  of  him  was  not  calculated 
to  predispose  me  in  his  favor.  Certain  of  his  earlier  aca- 
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demic  writings  indicated  that  he  did  not  understand  labor 
problems.  Rumors  came  to  me  that  Mr.  Wilson  did  not 
feel  any  too  kindly  to  me.  I  was  in  an  embarrassing  posi¬ 
tion.  There  were  important  labor  measures  which  I  ought 
to  talk  over  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party,  matters  upon  which  he  must  act  if  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  was  to  be  successful  in  the  fall  election.  Some¬ 
time  in  August,  1912,  I  obtained  from  Governor  Wilson  the 
courtesy  of  a  conference  with  him.  Secretary  Morrison  ac¬ 
companied  me.  We  went  to  Trenton  and  conferred  with  the 
Governor.  In  that  meeting  I  felt  my  prejudices  disappear¬ 
ing  before  the  sincerity  and  the  obvious  humanitarianism  of 
the  man.  We  talked  over  the  labor  nominations  for  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  upon  which  it  seemed  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  action  would  be  taken  by  that  Congress.  I 
also  discussed  with  him  the  probability  of  action  upon  the 
bill  to  create  a  Federal  Department  of  Labor.  I  left 
Trenton  feeling  very  much  relieved.  However,  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  followed  I  did  not  take  any  prominent  part. 
Upon  the  issues  which  were  of  fundamental  interest  to 
organized  labor  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  personal 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

When  the  November  election  placed  the  Democratic 
Party  in  control  of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  I  felt  that 
a  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  labor’s  political  policy 
was  then  to  be  made.  Either  the  Democratic  Party 
would  have  to  make  good  its  pledges  or  labor  would 
have  to  change  its  political  policy.  From  that  time 
on  I  was  extremely  busy.  I  had  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Glynn  of  New  York  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Factory  Investigations  and  the 
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work  of  that  committee  was  just  coming  to  an  end.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sulzer  had  long  been  a  friend  of  labor  and  was  a 
personal  friend  of  mine.  He  was  anxious  to  use  the 
authority  of  his  office  to  further  the  welfare  of  labor.  I 
went  to  Albany  for  a  special  hearing. 

As  a  result  of  constant  traveling  and  exposure  to  ex¬ 
treme  weather,  I  caught  a  severe  cold  late  in  February. 
I  returned  to  Washington,  but  my  cold  continued  to  grow 
worse.  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  preparations  for 
the  inauguration  of  President  Wilson  were  being  com¬ 
pleted.  I  was  looking  forward  to  that  day  as  concrete 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  six  years  of  labor’s  non¬ 
partisan  political  activity.  I  anticipated  attending  the 
inauguration  of  President  Wilson,  which  then  took  place 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  participating  in  other  events 
of  the  day.  My  cold  grew  worse  and  took  the  form  of 
mastoiditis,  so  that  by  March  4,  I  was  suffering  such  agony 
that  I  had  to  forego  all.  From  that  time  on  until  the 
first  of  September  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  performed 
my  executive  duties.  Because  of  weeks  of  illness  and 
weeks  in  the  hospital  from  an  operation  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House. 
However,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  communicate  with  the 
President  by  letter  and  his  courtesy  and  open-mindedness 
attracted  me  increasingly. 

When  I  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  up  my  active 
work,  it  became  my  duty  to  present  several  matters  to  the 
President.  My  respect  for  him  grew  into  a  feeling  of  well- 
nigh  reverential  admiration.  I  admired  his  keen,  alert 
mentality,  his  beautiful  English,  the  perfect  enunciation 
and  modulation  of  his  speaking  voice.  There  was  that  in 
his  personal  dignity  that  made  me  feel  when  the  door  swung 
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open  to  admit  him  that  a  real  President  of  the  United 
States  was  entering.  While  he  was  President,  he  was  every 
inch  a  man.  I  always  enjoyed  talking  to  him  and  always 
left  stimulated  by  a  wider  vision  and  a  keener  determina¬ 
tion  to  service.  While  I  found  that  his  mind  was  open, 
yet  that  did  not  mean  that  he  yielded  to  all  requests.  Again 
and  again  it  was  necessary  to  urge  upon  him  the  interests 
of  the  workers  of  Porto  Rico  and  their  complaints  against 
Governor  Yager.  It  happened  that  Governor  Yager  was 
a  personal  friend  and  co-professor  in  Princeton  of  Mr. 
Wilson  and  had  his  confidence. 

A  very  interesting  conference  I  had  with  him  was  when 
I  was  accompanied  by  Andrew  Furuseth  who  wished  to 
explain  to  the  President  what  the  provisions  of  the  LaFol- 
lette  Seamen’s  Act  meant  to  the  seamen.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  Furuseth  is  a  unique  figure,  with  his  life  absolutely 
dedicated  to  a  cause.  When  he  sat  there  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  told  his  story  in  his  characteristic  incisive  Anglo- 
Saxon  vocabulary  with  vivid  directness  he  held  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attention  so  completely  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  leaning 
forward,  eager  to  get  the  story  in  its  entirety.  A  few  days 
later  President  Wilson  signed  the  Seamen’s  Act  which  in 
the  words  of  Furuseth,  “freed  the  last  bondman  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.” 

When  the  Immigration  Bill  passed  Congress  in  1917, 
President  Wilson  vetoed  it.  Despite  the  fact  that  similar 
measures  had  been  vetoed  by  the  three  preceding  Presi¬ 
dents,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repass  the  measure  over 
President  Wilson’s  veto.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
the  measure  was  termed  labor  legislation  and  that  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  had  taken  the  initiative  in  advocating  the  restric¬ 
tive  standards  of  the  bill.  Up  until  that  time  no  legisla- 
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tion  had  been  enacted  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson.  When  the  bill  was  repassed  over  his  veto, 
the  action  was  generally  hailed  as  the  victory  of  labor  over 
the  President.  Despite  this  fact,  President  Wilson  did  not 
alter  his  attitude  toward  me  or  the  labor  movement  and 
four  years  later,  in  war-time,  he  vetoed  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriations  bill  because  it  con¬ 
tained  the  Borland  Amendment  increasing  the  hours  of 
work  of  government  employes  from  seven  to  eight. 

The  completion  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  office  building  in 
Washington  in  1916  marked  a  period  of  achievement  in 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement  that  represented  con¬ 
structive  progress,  dependability,  and  sustained  activity. 
The  completion  of  labor’s  new  home  I  planned  to  cele¬ 
brate  in  a  fitting  way,  so  I  invited  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  was  one 
of  our  own  trade  unionists,  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
ceremonies  to  take  place  on  July  4.  The  invitations 
were  cordially  accepted.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me 
when  I  was  privileged  to  escort  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  United  States  to  speak  to  our  labor  men  gathered  from 
all  over  the  country  to  dedicate  our  new  home  on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Independence  Day. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  either  within  or  without 
the  White  House  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  co¬ 
operate  upon  big  matters  as  President  Wilson.  He  in¬ 
stinctively  assumed  that  I  would  not  present  to  him  either 
in  person  or  in  writing  any  proposal  which  I  did  not  think 
of  first  importance  and  in  which  I  did  not  whole-heartedly 
believe  myself.  Therefore,  any  communication  from  me 
received  personal  and  early  consideration.  There  are  no 
letters  in  my  files  which  I  value  more  highly  than  the 
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inimitable  ones  which  bear  his  signature.  There  was  always 
something  so  personal  in  the  wording  or  in  the  spirit  that 
each  seemed  like  a  very  special  communication.  When  the 
European  War  came  and  war  clouds  began  to  gather  over 
our  own  continent,  I  felt  implicit  trust  in  the  leader  of  our 
country  and  I  had  reason  to  believe  he  had  equal  confi¬ 
dence  in  me.  Not  only  did  he  manifest  confidence  in  me 
but  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  national 
group  which  I  represented.  When  he  appointed  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  I  was  brought  into  a  position  of  confi¬ 
dential  service  to  the  nation.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
Wilson  always  made  me  feel  that  my  advice  to  him  upon 
matters  in  my  personal  experience  was  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  valuable  and  useful.  Those  who  worked  with  him 
confidentially  during  that  period  always  treated  me  as  a 
co-worker. 

When  the  presidential  election  came  in  1916,  the  war 
issue  over-shadowed  everything  else  and  yet  by  some  curi¬ 
ous  perversity  it  was  the  Mexican  war  issue  and  the  slogan 
“he  kept  us  out  of  war”  that  wras  the  popular  appeal  in 
that  election.  In  that  campaign  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  endorsed  the  candidacy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
I  entered  actively  into  the  campaign  work.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  feeling  and  partisanship  evi¬ 
denced.  I  was  in  New  York  to  vote  and  on  election  night 
went  downtown  to  watch  the  election  returns.  The  early 
returns  showed  Hughes  to  be  elected.  I  watched  for  a 
while  and  my  disappointment  grew  apace  as  the  returns 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  for  Hughes.  When 
I  got  in  the  Washington  train  I  found  Franklin  Lane  was 
a  fellow-traveler.  We  shared  the  same  state  of  mind. 
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When  we  arrived  in  Washington  next  morning,  we  learned 
the  welcome  news  of  the  change  in  election  returns. 

As  soon  as  President  Wilson  s  re-election  was  definitely 
assured,  I  sent  him  the  following  telegram: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  9,  1916. 

To  Woodrow  Wilson, 

Shadow  Lawn,  N.  J. 

Despite  the  desperate  efforts  of  intrenched  power  as  represented 
by  wealth  alone  with  its  blinded  followers,  the  common  people  have 
stood  the  test  and  have  proven  true.  The  cause  of  labor,  justice, 
freedom,  American  patriotism  and  humanity  has  been  vindicated. 
The  people  and  our  Republic  are  to  be  congratulated  on  your  re- 
election  as  President, 

Samuel  Gompers. 

The  next  day  I  was  called  over  the  telephone  by  the 
secretary  to  Postmaster-General  Burleson  to  convey  the 
message  that  to  me  more  than  any  other  one  man  was  due 
the  re-election  of  President  Wilson  and  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  among  men  who  knew,  that  the  description 
I  had  given  of  President  Wilson’s  work  and  character  was 
equally  expressive  of  my  own  work.  As  was  humanly 
natural,  I  appreciated  the  commendation  deeply,  for  I  had 
been  making  heavy  demands  upon  my  strength,  my  time, 
and  my  spiritual  enthusiasm  in  the  campaign. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War,  from  time 
to  time  I  received  information  of  activities  of  secret  propa¬ 
ganda  agencies  in  the  United  States.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Garland,  at  one  time  in  the  Secret  Service  of  the  United 
States  and  later  following  his  profession  as  a  free  lance, 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  these  agencies 
and  learned  from  them  many  things  which  he  communi¬ 
cated  either  through  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  or  to  me 
direct.  Mr.  Garland  was  deeply  loyal  to  America  and, 
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so  far  as  I  knew,  would  never  engage  in  any  work  which 
savored  of  trickery  other  than  to  serve  the  cause  of  justice 
and  of  America.  One  day  I  received  from  Mr.  Easley  a 
telephone  message  that  he  was  sending  to  me  by  his  son 
Ronald  a  memorandum  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  mail.  I  stayed  in  my  office  that  night  to  receive  the 
information.  It  was  a  typewritten  memorandum  from 
Garland.  When  I  read  its  contents,  I  was  horrified.  It 
set  forth  that  a  plot  had  been  concocted  by  extremist  paci¬ 
fists,  the  enemies  of  our  Republic,  to  assassinate  President 
Wilson.  I  was  beside  myself  with  anxiety  to  determine 
what  course  I  should  pursue.  Finally,  I  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  conference  with  President  Wilson  at  the  White 
House  near  midnight.  I  was  too  agitated  to  take  anyone 
into  my  confidence  other  than  the  President.  With  a  few 
words,  as  best  I  could  express  them,  I  presented  the  type¬ 
written  statement  to  the  President  and  in  a  few  minutes 
took  my  leave. 

The  following  morning  I  was  called  into  a  conference 
at  which  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Arthur  Wood,  and  William  J.  Flynn,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Investigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  were  present.  The  President  had  gone  over  the  matter 
with  them.  I  told  them  what  I  knew  of  Garland  and,  of 
course,  extra  precautions  were  taken  to  safeguard  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Whether  the  warning  contained  in  the  typewritten  mat¬ 
ter  was  based  upon  fact  or  otherwise,  I  felt  it  my  impera¬ 
tive  duty  to  communicate  the  information  just  as  I  had 
received  it.  I  had  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  of  any 
report  which  Mr.  Garland  had  made. 
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The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Garland  he  was  engaged  in  a 
highly  dangerous  venture  to  obtain  information  of  the 
inside  circles  of  German  propaganda.  During  the  period 
in  which  I  knew  him,  he  never  failed  to  make  a  report  to 
Mr.  Easley  and  through  him  to  me.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
Garland  lost  his  life  in  that  last  venture,  for  since  that 
time  we  have  neither  heard  from  him  either  directly  or 
indirectly  nor  has  his  family. 

I  was  proud  of  Woodrow  Wilson  throughout  his  period 
of  service.  It  was  a  matter  of  personal  gratification  to  me 
that  he  was  our  national  representative  during  the  period 
when  America  had  to  assume  world-leadership  on  many 
issues.  He  made  mistakes,  of  course,  but  it  is  easy  to 
criticize  the  mistakes  of  others.  The  fact  remains  that 
under  most  trying  tests  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  President 
for  whom  we  did  not  have  to  make  excuses.  No  more 
fitting  representative  could  have  gone  as  the  first  Presi¬ 
dential  Ambassador  to  the  Old  World.  I  believed  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  his  plan  for  a  League  of  Nations.  Under¬ 
standing  the  influences  at  work  at  Paris,  I  knew  only  too 
well  why  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  secure  a  perfect 
treaty.  To  my  mind  we  owed  it  as  honest  redemption  of 
war  pledges  to  accept  the  treaty  under  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  begin  the  development  of  organized  international 
relations.  What  I  could  do  to  support  the  President’s 
policies  I  did. 

The  great  tragedy  of  President  Wilson’s  physical  col¬ 
lapse  made  him  plainly  one  of  the  war’s  victims,  wounded 
more  grievously  than  many  who  fell  on  the  battle-field. 
I  met  him  twice  after  he  returned  to  private  life. 
When  the  funds  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 
were  near  completion,  a  great  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
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Washington  at  which  the  service  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
the  League  of  Nations  was  lauded.  I  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  The  meeting  was  abruptly  closed  after  a  motion 
from  the  floor  was  put  and  adopted  by  the  gathering  that 
we  then  and  there  adjourn  and  march  in  a  body  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  home.  The  meeting  adjourned  and  formed  into 
a  line  of  march  which  gathered  numbers  on  the  way  and 
thousands  assembled  in  front  of  his  home. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  the  National  Theatre 
came  to  me  in  the  throng  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
not  address  the  President  in  the  name  of  his  friends  and 
admirers  when  he  came  to  the  door.  It  was  his  first  public 
appearance  since  he  had  left  the  White  House.  The  next 
time  I  saw  him  was  in  Keith’s  Theatre  in  Washington.  I 
was  informed  by  the  manager  that  President  Wilson  would 
be  there  that  evening.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not 
inquire  of  Mr.  Wilson  if  he  would  give  me  permission 
to  go  to  his  seat  and  present  my  compliments.  During 
intermission,  the  manager  came  to  me  and  informed  me 
Mr.  Wilson  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  I  went  to  him  and 
spoke  to  him  for  a  few  moments.  I  stated  that  it  was 
my  desire  to  visit  him  at  his  home,  but  that  I  felt  a  dif¬ 
fidence  in  so  doing.  He  urged  me  to  do  so,  but  I  never  was 
able  to  bring  myself  to  make  that  visit  because  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  the  right  to  burden  him  further. 

President  Harding  I  saw  several  times  after  he  became 
President.  I  opposed  him  for  the  presidency  but  when  he 
was  elected,  he  was  my  President  as  he  was  the  President 
of  every  citizen  of  the  country.  I  went  to  the  White  House 
soon  after  his  inauguration  to  take  up  matters  which  the 
convention  had  directed  me  to  present  to  him.  After  I  had 
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finished  the  business  which  was  the  purpose  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  he  put  his  arm  around  my  shoulder  and  taking  me 
aside  and  extending  his  hand,  which  I  gladly  took,  he  said : 
“Mr.  Gompers,  I  want  your  help.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  to  be  as  black  as  you  have  been 
painted  to  me  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  as 
black  as  I  have  been  painted  to  you.”  I  found  him  cordial 
and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  I  would  come  to  him  freely. 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  attitude,  for  I  wanted  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  him  information  which  I  knew  would 
help  him  in  deciding  policies  aright. 

One  one  occasion  he  asked  that  I  call  at  the  White 
House  to  see  him  upon  an  important  matter.  He  informed 
me  of  a  motion  picture  which  had  been  produced  by  a 
group  of  men,  typifiying  the  terrible  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  packing-house  industry,  that  while  that  condi¬ 
tion  was  true  in  the  past,  it  was  not  true  at  the  time,  the 
condition  having  been  completely  remedied  by  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  but  that  the  picture  indicated  that  these 
awful  conditions  still  existed  and  that  it  hurt  the  meat 
industry  abroad,  particularly  in  Europe.  He  asked  my  aid 
to  see  that  either  that  part  of  the  picture  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  that  there  should  be  something  to  indicate  that 
such  conditions  belonged  to  the  past.  I  not  only  carried 
out  the  President’s  wishes  and  succeeded,  but  so  reported  to 
him. 

It  was  during  the  June,  1921,  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  that  a  resolution  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  other 
nations  to  meet  at  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  terms  for  the  reduction  of  armament.  That  declara- 
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tion  was  sent  to  President  Harding.  About  a  month  later 
the  President  announced  that  invitations  had  gone  abroad 
for  such  a  conference. 

Whether  this  was  a  mere  coincidence  or  not  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  The  only  purpose  of  my  mentioning  it 
is,  that  about  two  months  before  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence,  I  received  from  the  President  a  commission  appointing 
me  as  one  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  conference.  He  also  appointed  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  and  upon 
Agriculture. 

However,  the  second  time  that  I  called  upon  him  I  pre¬ 
sented  several  matters  and  then,  in  compliance  with  his 
manifest  desire,  after  I  had  exceeded  the  time  he  had  first 
allotted  to  me  and  when  Secretary  Christian  came  in  sev¬ 
eral  times  advising  him  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  were 
waiting  outside,  he  turned  to  me  suddenly  and  said,  “The 
whole  trouble  with  the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Gompers,  is 
that  you  and  a  lot  of  other  labor  men  are  not  advising 
workmen  to  accept  necessary  reductions  in  wages  and  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  revival  of  industry.”  I  was  amazed 
at  his  complete  change  of  attitude  and  indignant  that  he 
should  make  such  a  statement  at  a  time  when  it  was  obvious 
I  could  not  make  reply.  I  told  him  he  was  misinformed 
and  regretted  that  he  did  not  have  time  then  in  which  I 
could  give  him  the  facts  to  enable  him  to  revise  his  opinion, 
and  added,  “If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  shall,  in  a  formal 
way,  present  to  you  labor’s  side  of  this  subject.”  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  I  prepared  a  letter,  setting  forth 
clearly  the  President’s  misjudgment  based  upon  an  unsound 
premise.  That  letter  was  delivered  to  the  White  House 
by  a  messenger.  About  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later  I  had 
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occasion  to  call  at  the  White  House  and  during  the  con¬ 
versation  President  Harding  showed  clearly  that  he  had  not 
read  my  letter.  I  received  no  reply  to  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  letter. 

From  many  sources  I  learned  that  President  Harding 
regarded  me  as  an  opponent  of  his  Administration.  As  I 
was  interested  in  national  issues  rather  than  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  any  Administration,  I  concluded  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  attempt  to  serve  President  Harding  and,  as 
in  the  time  of  President  Cleveland,  I  decided  that  I  could 
not,  with  any  self-respect,  request  any  further  audience 
with  the  President. 

When  the  news  first  reached  Washington  of  President 
Harding’s  sudden  illness,  I  was  strangely  perturbed.  I 
watched  the  newspapers  and  frequently  called  up  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  news  as  to  the  President’s  condition. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August  2,  I  read  the 
papers  which  brought  the  welcome  information  that 
the  President  was  out  of  danger  and  though  he  would  not 
speak  again  on  that  trip,  in  a  few  days  he  would  travel  to 
Washington.  I  retired  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night  only 
to  be  awakened  by  telephone  about  eleven-forty  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  my  secretary.  He  rather  abruptly  informed  me 
that  the  President  had  died.  The  news  staggered  me. 
About  one-half  hour  later  extras  were  shouted  by  boys  in 
the  streets.  I  obtained  a  copy  and  read  the  brief  account. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  me  that  night.  I  went  to  the 
office  early  in  the  morning  and  asked  several  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  employes  to  use  all  five  trunk  lines  to  call  every  bona 
fide  trade  union  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ask  each 
to  have  a  representative  in  my  office  at  three  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  About  forty  representative  labor  men  responded 
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to  the  summons.  The  conference  adopted  a  declaration 
expressive  of  the  feeling  of  millions  of  wage-earners  we 
represented.  The  declaration  manifested  the  dependable 
loyalty  of  our  group  to  our  Republic. 

I  was  deeply  touched  with  the  untimely  and  unexpected 
passing  of  President  Harding  and  I  arranged  for  organized 
labor  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  in  Washington  in 
which  our  nation  did  honor  to  our  dead  President. 

My  first  conference  with  Mr.  Coolidge  as  President  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  after  the  death  of  President  Harding.  When  he  was 
Vice-President,  I  had  been  associated  with  him  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Washington  Conference  on  Limitation  of 
Armaments.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  try  to  see  him 
then.  I  went  to  the  Willard  Hotel  to  consult  Colonel 
Sherrill  and  to  ascertain  from  him  in  which  manner  we 
could  participate  in  the  funeral  procession  and  services. 
After  leaving  Colonel  Sherrill’s  room,  I  ran  into  about  fifty 
newspaper  men  who  immediately  questioned  me  upon  the 
purpose  of  my  visit  to  Colonel  Sherrill  which  I  explained. 
They  asked  me  whether  I  was  not  going  to  call  upon  the 
President.  I  stated  that  that  was  not  my  intention  and  that 
I  felt  it  would  be  indelicate  to  do  so.  However,  they  put 
another  phase  upon  it  and  said  that  President  Coolidge  was 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  three  doors  away  and  that  unless  I  paid 
my  respects  to  him  the  deduction  might  be  made  that  it 
was  an  intentional  slight. 

Apprehensive  that  that  might  be  true,  I  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  door  where  an  attendant  greeted  me  and  asked 
me  whether  I  had  called  upon  the  President.  I  gave  him 
an  affirmative  answer.  He  retired  from  the  room  and  in 
a  few  seconds  returned  and  said  the  President  would  see 
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me.  I  discussed  a  few  important  matters  and  when  I  re¬ 
quested  an  opportunity  to  see  him  again  later,  expecting 
that  such  a  conference  would  take  place  a  few  weeks  there¬ 
after,  Mr.  Coolidge  suggested  the  following  Monday 
morning. 

The  engagement  was  kept  and  I  had  a  conference  of 
nearly  an  hour  with  the  President,  covering  a  wide  field 
of  topics  particularly  concerned  in  legislation.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  20,  a  telephone  message  from  the  White 
House  stated  that  the  President  desired  me  to  call  upon 
him  at  his  office  the  following  day  at  eleven  o’clock. 
I  was  curious  as  to  what  the  President  had  in  mind  and, 
of  course,  I  kept  the  engagement. 

The  President  asked  me  what  in  my  judgment  was  the 
labor  situation  and  what  were  the  most  important  measures 
which  were  affecting  labor.  I  enumerated  a  number  empha¬ 
sizing  three:  child  labor,  the  abuse  of  the  injunctive  writ 
in  labor  disputes,  and  immigration.  He  was  interested 
and  expressed  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  safe¬ 
guard  child  life  from  exploitation  and  recalled  the  fact 
that  as  Governor  he  signed  the  Child  Labor  Law  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  expressed  himself  as  greatly  concerned  re¬ 
garding  the  immigration  problem  and  recognized  that  the 
standards  of  America  should  not  be  lowered  by  the  influx 
of  immigrants  not  easily  assimilable. 

The  following  day  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  called  me 
by  telephone  and  informed  me  that  the  President  desired 
him  to  request  me  to  convey  a  message  of  good  will, 
harmony,  and  success  to  the  Federation  Convention,  a  re¬ 
quest  which  I  fulfilled  on  the  opening  day  of  the  convention. 
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